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TEACHERS MARKS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


R. C. Smith, Supt. of Schools, Morgantown, W. Va. 


This is a “Universfty town.” The citizens be- 
lieve in education. Of the 2,800 children in 
our schools 575, or 20.5 per cent are in our high 
school. Of the 158 pupils graduated in the last 
three years, 122 entered normal school, college, 
or university. I doubt if 
equal this record. 


many schools can 

The dean of one of the colleges of the West 
Virginia University recently told me that our 
graduates were the best in his college. A pro- 
fessor in another school of the university told 
me our graduates were making good records. 
Employers of graduates of our commercial de 
partment are pleased with the employees we are 
sending them and we cannot supply the demand. 
Such reports are good evidence of the character 
of the work we are doing and are highly pleas 
ing, but do not answer many of the questions 
which are constantly confronting us. 


It has been my belief for some time that high- 
school teachers in general are slower to grasp 
the meaning of the new ideas in education than 
are the teachers in the elementary schools. I 
have felt a real need for (1) some way to show 
the high school teachers that we need more real 
teaching and less hearing of lessons, less testing 
for knowledge of subject matter: (2) for a more 
eareful selecting of the subject matter of each 
study to make it satisfy real needs in the lives 
of the pupils; (3) for more definite standards in 
the minds of the teachers as to what shall con- 


stitute the minimum requirements in each 
course. 
Table I. Total Marks in Morgantown High 
School. 

E D } B A Total 
ee 53 83 114 115 48 415 
Mod. Lang.® ....... 26 31 54 42 26 179 
NY Fina a 6 6% 28 28 33 47 23 159 
0 ae ‘a 66 78 78 59 26 307 
Mathematics ....... 95 &3 69 12 57 866 
Science ... cas Gh ae 42 28 23 14 141 
Commercial ; s & 31 15 22 114 
Domestic Se. ... 2 13 35 66 19 135 
Manual Tr. - 0 1 15 80 12 58 
MED. pes be 06 oo ane 367 147 189 247 1872 
Total Per Cent 16.63 19.61 2441 26.06 13.19 468 
TREE osc ase 2 j 7 10 7 30 
SOTMIAN ........ 24 27 17 32 19 149 


The present study considers only the latter 
need and arises from a consideration of the 
questions, (1) What standards do our teachers 
have in mind when they assign marks to pupils? 
(2) What uniformity is there in the standards 
of the different teachers in the same depart 
ments? and, (3) How do they compare with the 
marks assigned by teachers in certain other high 
schools ? 

At the end of the first term of the present 
school year I secured and tabulated practically 
all the marks of the pupils of our school. 
say at this point that we mark on the percentage 
basis and that 70 per cent is the passing mark. 
In this study I have grouped the marks under 
five steps, in which A is excellent; B, superior; 
C, average; D, inferior; and E or F, failure. 


I may 


Table II. Morgantown High School. 
Total A B + D E 
English 12.13 27.4 27.4 20.3 12.85 
Modern Lang 18.35 26.60 29.+ 16.35 0.68 
Latin 17.90 28.66 20.78 16.28 15.2 
French 23.3 33.3 23.3 13.2 6.6 
German 12.7 21.4 31.5 18.1 16.1 
Mathematics 14.63 18.56 19.83 19.45 94.39 
Science ... 9.9 17.8 19.7 29.65 22.85 
History 8.25 18.90 26.1 24.35 22.01 
Business 19.99 3540 33.6 5.5 4.5 
Manual Tr 23.20 if90 22.0 48 1,03 
Home Economics ..14.0 18.8 25.9 9.6 1.0 


Best of 13 N. J. High 
a | 16 36 21 14 
University of Chicago 
High School 1 
Morgantown ........1 


*Superintendent Bliss says this is the only school 
of those studied (Ed. Administration and Superv., Mar.. 
1917) in which any attempt at scientific marking !* 
made, 
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Table I shows the total number of marks as 
signed in each step in each study and the total 
percentages assigned under each step. 

Dr. Starch in his Educational Measurements, 
Chapter II, says that under a five step system 
indicate that 


A should be assigned to approximately seven per 


of grading, experimental results 
cent of the pupils; B to approximately 24 per 
cent: C to approximately oS per cent; D to ap 
and E to approxi- 
As Can be Table 
I, 16.63 per cent of our pupils have received E, 
13.19 received A, while the 
largest percentage, 26.06 per cent, falls under B 

In Table II, I 
assigned by our teachers to each step in the sev 
The fact of the 
table is the very high percentage of failure in 


proximately 24 per cent; 


mately seven per cent. seen in 


and per cent have 


have shown the percentages 


eral departments. glaring 


history, science and mathematics and the almost 
total absence of failure in the business branches, 
home economics and manual training. In com 
paring these distributions with those of F. W. 
Johnson for the several 
Table III. Comparison of the Distribution of 
Marks of the Several Departments of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School and the Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, High School. 


School Total ZF G&D ZC AB F% 


departments of th 


Department 


Gk. & Latin..U. of C. 886 10.6 16.1 31.8 23.5 17.9 
Morgan. 159 15.8 16.3 20.8 28.7 17.9 
German U. of C 416 84 19.5 264 28.6 17.) 
Morgan 149 16.1 18.1 31.5 21. 12.7 
French . U. of C 175 10.9 18.7 33.0 28.0 9.3 
Morgan. 30 6.6 13.2 23.3 33.3 23.3 
English U. of C. 1514 15.5 21.7 32.8 23.4 6.5 
Morgan. —H3 128 20.35 27.4 27.0 13.1 
Math. U. of C. 1466 14.5 25.2 27.6 21.1 11.5 
Morgan 366 243 194 19.8 18.6 14.6 
History o we C R25 8.1 15.9 31.2 30.0 14.7 
Morgan. 307 22.1 24.4 26.1 189 8.3 
Science . U. & C, 672 8.3 16.8 27.7 32.6 14.6 
Morgan, 141 229 29.6 19.7 17.9 9.9 
Domestic Se...U. of C. 176— i577 2.3 27.3 51.7 18.1 
Morgan. 135 10 96 25.9 48.8 14.0 
Average  @ 11.5 189 30.6 27.0 12.0 
Morgan. 16.6 19.6 24.4 26. 12 


University of Chieago High School (Table IIT), 
I find there is a striking similarity in the totals 
of the distributions for both schools except in 
the one step, F. Since the 
step the difference here shown should be held in 
Both, it will be ob 


Starch would give 


this is most vital 
mind for future reference. 

higher than Dr. 
for this step. When we compare the several de 
partments of the two schools (Table ITI), we 
much range of for the 
University High School than for ours. At this 
point we must return to a further consideration 
of the vital step, F. 


served, are 


see a lower variation 


school and in the high school of the | versity 
of Chicago. The greatest problem of the schools 
here shown, exc pt in the University of Chicago 
High School, is that of mathematies; is here 
that the greatest percentage of failure oceurs. 
If we are seeking to find standards, our study 
s most valuable in its negative results These 
schools are concerned with standards of thejr 
own making. We cannot conceive that the con- 
ditions under which they are working should 


justify school I to show a failure of 24 per cent 


in English while school K shows but three per 

cent; or that school E should show a failure of 

Table V. Comparison of Distribution of Marks 
in Mathematics in Different Schools. 


Sch | Total ok %D “ol RB %A 
U. of C. H. S 1466 14.5 252 27.6 21.1 118 
Morgantown i624 194 198 186 146 
N. J H. Ss A i ?_1.0 2? 6 26.0 eR 0 94 
N. J.H. 8. B... =¥95 27.0 180 34.0 145 6% 
N. 3. H. 8. C S,%215.5 31.0 26.0 26.0 1.5 ° 
yn. 2d. e. BG So we, 12.0 25.0 35.0 25.0 20 
S.J, & Bo =~5S°2° 180 25.0 33.0 180 5.0 
i os a ae: 2 % 3 36.0 19.0 20.0 24.0 20 
N J 8. 6.3 FAY 14.0 °1.0 36.0 16.0 13.0 
N. J. H. 8. K...“=° 2.0 15.0 320 230 96 
Total 6643 20.43 21.12 28.94 21.42 66 
one per cent in German while school C shows 


Ky idently, in these schools 
pupils differ greatly in ability; 
different, or 


under which the work is being done are wholly 


thirty-nine per cent. 
and teachers’ 


standards are very the conditions 
unlike. 

n mathematies for 
(Table V). In 


failures in mathematies 


follow the marks 
the schools under consideration 


all of these schools the 


Table VI. Percentages of pupils marked in the 
various steps by teachers of English in the 
Morgantown High School. The letters repre. 
sent different teachers and the figures in order, 
Freshman (1), Sophomore (2), Junior (3), 
Senior (4). 


Let us 


Teacher Year F T) ( B ri 
A 4 9.3 17.1 20.6 31.5 12.5 
A 3 16.2 5.4 21.6 32.4 24.3 
B 3 4.2 11.4 30 40 12, 
B 2 2.4 31,1 °6.6 33.3 6.4 
Cc ° R7 30.4 32.6 15.2 13. 
"i 1 20.5 28,2 28.2 12.9 12.5 
D 1 29 24.6 23 16.9 6.1 
I 1 12.7 14.9 27.6 34. 10.4 
are larg r than the average failure for the school 


considered. It is evident that here mathematics 


is not well taught or is not well administered, 
or that the fault is divided. If not well taught, 


then teachers must set out to remedy the condi- 
tions. If the fault is in the of the 
courses provided, the problem is one for the ad- 
officers of the The ques- 


nature 


ministrative schools. 


Table IV. Per Cent of Failures in Fourteen New Jersey Cities, Their Average Failures, 
Together with the Failures in Morgantown and the University of Chicago High School. 


Man. T. 
English Latin German Math. Hist. Business Total Science Dom.S, Fr. 
m wens 22 26 22 21 14 11.5 18.2 
B _ 14 20 6 27 8 11 17 
cr % 7 20 20 15.5 5 22 16 
D 20 
EB. : 16 13 1 13 13 8 11 
ye 14 20 21 26 20 16.2 
G 15 16 } 12 l } 12 
H . ‘ . 8 10 8 18 8 12 8 
Bt R 24 23 26 36 20 22 27 
J ' ; 9 26 23 14 7 15 19 
K , , 3 18 13 22 6 9 ~ 
M 11 15 16 31 12 9 16 
N . 10 10 15 20 13 10 13 
oO ee : s 14 7 9 7 7 8 
Average 11.5 17.7 16.8 20.2 11.1 12.5 14.9 
Morgantown . 12.8 17.6 16.1 25.9 21.4 7.01 16.6* 24.1 1.03 6.6 
University of Chicago High School 15.5 10.6 8.4 14.5 8.1 11.5* R3 5.7 


7. 
*Includes business and manual training and domestic 


In Educational Administration and Snper- 
for March, 1917, Superintendent D. C 
Montclair, N. J., has reported the re- 
an extensive study of teachers’ marks 
high schools of fourteen New Jersey 
In Table IV, I have tabulated the fail- 
ures in the different subjects in these schools 
and have placed with them for purposes of com 
parison the failures of the Morgantown high 
18 


vision 
Bliss of 
sults of 
of the 


e1ties. 


science not given in the New Jersey schools 


tion 


is raised and teachers and officials must 
answer it. 

The questions as we are here considering them 
lead us, in the reverse order to which they were 
raised, to a consideration of the variations with- 
in one department. 

I choose the English, Table VI, for no reason 
than that it is first on my list. 

Tt is evident that in this school teacher B is 


Concluded on Page 83 
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Scientific Management in Educational Administration 


Harlan Updegraff, Professor of Educational Administration, 


Scientific management means the conduct of 
an institution or enterprise in the full know] 
edge of all conditions involved in its operation 
and with a clear idea of the ends which it is in 
tended to achieve. It means, further, that upon 
the basis of the ends to be reached and the con 
ditions involved, certain 
forms of organization and processes of work that 


there are observed 


seek to produce the maximum result or product 
with the greatest efficiency, or obversely, with 
the least waste of time, effort and materials. 
The desirability of making efficiency studies 
in the schools is apparent when we consider the 


vast amount of wealth and of human energy 
that is expended annually in the cause of edu 
eation in this country. The latest statistics 
available from the report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, while incomplete, 
show that about two and three-quarters billions 
of dollars are invested in productive funds, prop- 
erty and equipment, approximately three-fourths 
of which is represented in public institutions. 
The payment for the support and extension of 
these institutions amounted in the single year 
1910-11 to over six hundred sixteen million dol- 
lars, a very large proportion being expended in 
public education. In fact, over one-third of our 
state and local taxes go to the support of public 
schools, and, including the expenditures of the 
national government, over one fifth of all the 
moneys paid out in all the country for public 
purposes. During this year, two persons im 
every nine were attending school, while approx- 
imately six hundred thousand adults were en 
gaged in teaching, or about one in every one 
hundred fifteen adults of our population. So 
whether the matter be regarded from the point 
of view of capital invested, of current expenses, 
of teachers, or of pupils, or from all these fac- 
tors in combination, the importance of making 
careful inquiries in order to ascertain whether 
greater efficiency can be secured is readily seen. 
Some General Efficiency Principles. 

The purpose of this paper is first, to examine 
certain of the more important principles that 
have been recognized in the scientific manage 
ment of industrial and commercial enterpris2s 
from the standpoint of determining in how far 
they may prove applicable in education, and 
then to indicate how much progress has been 
made in the introduction of such procedures as 
exemplify these principles. We shall first con 
sider the general principles dealing with organi 
zation and ideals. 

1. The form of organization must be simple, 
plainly understood and arranged along 
tional lines. 
fixed and 
therewith. In the division of responsibility and 
authority, proper regard must be 


fune 

Responsibility must be definitely 
commensurate authority must go 
paid to the 
lines of cleavage determined by the functions 
to be performed. Overlapping and short-reach 
ing are both to be avoided. The checks and bal 
ances should also be within functional lines 
and should be as few in number as the condi 
tions permit. All responsibility should merge 
in a single head whose function it is to regu- 
late the work of all parts in such a way as to 
secure the greatest efficiency in the entire sys- 
tem. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that this prin- 
ciple is generally observed in the schools of the 
United States. Organization has grown by pro- 
cess of small accretions without sufficient refer- 
ence to a systematic, efficient plan. The prin- 
The present paper was read before the School Men of 


Pennsylvania during their annual ‘‘week” at the University of 
ennsylvania, Philadelphia, April 12-14. 


University of Pennsylvania 


ciple is violated when school board members or 
trustees perform executive duties such as the 
actual purchasing of supplies; when they dis 
regard expert judgment and follow their own 
upon professional or technical questions. It is 
violated by superintendents when they seek to 
put in force their own opinions upon legislative 
matters without presenting them to the board. 
It is violated when a large number of commi! 
tees have a hodge-podge of duties to perform; 
when executive officers have responsibilities in 
unrelated fields, and when they have duties more 


or less parallel in the same concerns. 


2. Clearly defined ideals known and striven 
for by all must control the work uf every person 
engaged. The particular part of the general aim 
which his work achieves must be clearly under 
stood by each worker. 

What is our aim of education and what is th 
particular aim of the 
grade ? 


fourth 
We can give a broad aim in genera 


teacher in the 


language which we believe satisfactory, but can 
we deduce from it working principles that will 
serve as guides‘ In this, we might as well admit 
we have not gone far. A maze of difficulties 
confronts us. a scientific 
study of the actual facts in concrete situations, 


The way out is thru 


using insofar as is possible the methods of mod 
ern educational statistics and measurements. 

4. Ideals and plans of action in pursuance 
thereof must be the product of sound common 
sense applied to the present and local situation 
in the light of all the factors in the past, locally 
and elsewhere, and in the probable future, that 


have a bearing upon the problems in hand. 


Temporary ends must be subordinated to ult: 
mate aims. The application of this principle is 
necessarily bound up with the preceding one. 
But aside from those relationships, it may be 
said we frequently err in this respect. A course 
of study used in one city or institution is copied 
by another when conditions are so different as 
to make it a misfit. Likewise, methods of teach 
ing are followed which are actually harmful in 
one situation, altho right in another. Our pres 
it tendency is not to discriminate closely, not 
io look far ahead, not to see 


process in its relation to the needs of social lif 


the educational 


ihe operation of this principle will not be ac 
complished until teaching becomes a professio 
and admission is restricted to those who hav 
‘btained adequate technical preparation. 
Special Efficiency Experts Needed. 

t. A staff of experts in addition to the rank 
and file is needed to supplement the work of th 
line officers—the superintendent, his assistants 
and principals—by way of giving them counsel 
based upon efficiency studies of the work done. 
This staff should be experts in efficiency engi 
neering in educational matters, capable alike 
of studying ways of measuring abilities and 
growth, of standardizing conditions and opera 
tions, of fixing schedules, or ascertaining edu 
cational needs and of constructing standard prac- 
tice instructions in accordance with the conclu- 
sions reached. The number in this staff should, 
of course, vary with the size of the system, but 
as a matter of fact, many cities will doubtless 
have to get along for many years without full 
time service of such special experts. While 
technically trained superintendents, principals 
or teachers may do something in this way, yet 
the character and amount of their regular duties 
will in most cases prevent the full attention to 
efficiency problems that the conditions demand. 
Nevertheless, the wider knowledge, practical ex- 
perience and sober judgment of the line officers 
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should remain superior to that of the staff. Ex- 
pert knowledge implies to a greater or less de 
gree a narrowing of the range of view. The 
capable head of a system is, with his wider view 
and more extended experience, most competent 
to review the conclusions and the evidence and 
to determine their true bearing upon the situa- 
But without such a staff, the 
workers at the bottom—the teachers—with the 
least time to plan, the least training, the least 


compensation, will largely determine the entire 


tion in question. 


process of instruction, each in his or her own 
way, and oftentimes at cross purposes. To 
make all teachers, or even more than a small 
fraction of them, efficiency experts is impossi- 
ble; but granted that all could become such, 
they would not have much time to give to effi- 
ciency studies. We have long heard the cry 
for better prepared teachers; let us now add to 
it a plea for a staff of efficiency education en- 
gineers who will constantly keep revised up to 
the latest knowledge, standard practice instruc- 
tions for each teacher in the form of standards 
and methods of teaching. 


5. Every worker of high or low degree should 
make an honest and faithful effort to co-operate 
in carrying out the policy adopted for the sys- 
tem not only in such a way as will produce the 
best product, but also such as will promote the 
highest good to all his fellows. This means, on 
the one hand, that teachers should receive ade- 
quate pay, while efficiency rewards for superior 
should not be overlooked, that each 
should be given the work she can do best, that 
superintendents and principals should do those 
things that will assist teachers rather than those 
that please themselves and that the fullest co- 
operation should exist between them; it means, 


service, 


on the other hand, that teachers should give a 
fair deal to the superintendent and principals 
and should do all in their power to facilitate 
and improve their work and to earry out their 
instructions. 

There 


country today which illustrate the presence and 


are two types of school systems in our 


absence of the principles thus far enumerated. 
They do not differ so much in form as in spirit. 
In the one, the acts of many persons from the 
highest to the lowest in the ranks are animated 
by selfish motives. This type may be charac- 
terized as self-centered, disparate, inactive, de- 
structive. The spirit of the other is that of 
service and mutual helpfulness. It is co-opera- 
tive, unified, active, constructive, in its work- 
ings. In the former each does as little as he can 
and tries to make the other fellow do the essen 
tial things. A large majority are desirous of do- 
ing no more than is necessary to maintain their 
positions. Those in authority direct and do not 
suggest, inspect and not supervise, report and 
not assist, dominate instead of inspire. Those 
subject to authority, on the other hand, obey the 
letter insofar as is necessary, but no more; they 
contribute little or nothing to the knowledge or 
experience of their superiors, but drift along 
with little show of initiative. They do not have 
common interests nor think and act on common 
problems. An example of this type is found in 
a certain Western city whose school system has 
recently been examined by a group of experts. 
In their report they speak as follows: 

“That the system of supervision had not been 
developed along good strong lines are evident 
almost at once. Looking at the system from the 
outside, and in the light of good administrative 
principles, it at once gave the impression of 
lacking self-reliance, and of being weak from 





See ew 
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over-direction from above. This fundamental 
weakness seemed to pervade the whole supervis- 
ory system and to extend from the top down- 
ward. The system seemed to lack character and 
strength, and seemed to be more of a system of 
inspection and reporting than a system of help- 
ful educational leadership. The system seemed 
to be suffering from too many rules and too little 
personal initiative, and, as a result, to be realiz- 
ing but a low percentage of its possible effi- 
ciency. The over-direction seemed, in a way, 
to be stifling the growth of those in it and in 
part paralyzing their impulses to individual 
action.” 
Co-operation Essential for Efficiency. 

On the other hand, witness the spirit pervad- 
ing in a small city of the Middle West. Here, 
teachers, supervisors, principals and superin- 
tendent meet on an equal plane in the fort- 
nightly consideration of common problems to 
the solution of which the most recent and effec- 
tive methods are applied. Between meetings 
each teacher is seeking the raw material, the 
facts, that form the basis for the study. The 
superintendent is at the same time developing 
the method and checking the results. All share 
in the satisfaction and joy of the conclusions 
reached. A spirit of mutual understanding, 
helpfulness and co-operation pervades such a 
system and progress must perforce follow. The 
first type of organization is productive of waste 
and is inefficient; the second conserves all possi- 
ble forces and is efficient. At present in several 
cities in this country an unfortunate separation 
between teachers and supervisory officers seems 
to exist. It is high time that both sides realized 
the importance of mutual co-operation in a 
worthy service whose aim is far above their own 
individual interests. 

The discussion now turns from the more gen- 
eral principles relating to organization and 
ideals to those involving scientific measure 
ments. 

6. Reliable and adequate records for deter 
mining costs and efficiencies must be kept. Cost 
records should comprise cost of instruction, 
operation, maintenance and certain miscellan- 
eous charges, each divisible into cost of mater 
ials and of services as determined by price and 
quantity. Investment charges should likewise 
be added, altho the custom has not become so 
well established. Efficiency records are as yet 
in a large measure unformed. They would fai] 
under the same heads as records of cost. As 
they imply standards, more will be said of them 
in subsequent paragraphs, but because of the 
meagerness of the efficiency records, statistics 
of cost must for the time being necessarily omit 
the element of efficiency. 

Absence of reliable and adequate records has 
limited and still limits the scope and effective- 
ness of educational studies. A national cam- 
paign for the establishment of cost and efficiency 
records was inaugurated in 1910. It bore fruit 
in the report in 1912 of the Committee of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association on Records and Reports, 
drafted with the co-operation of the United 
States Bureau of Education. A uniform pupil 
record and a uniform fiscal report for all loca! 
and state public school systems that also deter 
mined the classification to be used in fiscal ac 
counting, standard definitions of fiscal items 
and of attendance items, uniform blank for pre 
senting age-grade census of children enrolled, 
and_uniform blank for recording enrollment, 
promotions and non-promotions by grades were 
the most prominent forms of records recom- 
mended. The general adoption over the entire 
United States of many of these recommenda- 
tions covering a very limited scope indicates the 
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favorable attitude of progressive schoolmen to- 
ward the introduction of efficiency records and 
marks the beginning of the new movement. 

7. A school system should be so organized 
that each pupil will work at all times upon those 
things which are best adapted to his interests, 
abilities and needs and will advance thru the 
program of studies at that rate which is best 
for him. This implies the first principle—a 
definite ideal for each kind of school or program 
of studies and for each grade. Beyond this it 
requires a program of studies for every class of 
pupils as differentiated on the basis of abilities, 
interests and needs. It stands also for physio- 
logical and psychological study by an expert 
staff, of each pupil to assist in determining 
which kind of school or program of study is 
best for him. Furthermore, it demands that the 
various parts of the courses in the different 
programs of study within one type of school 
and between lower and higher schools shall fit 
together in such a way that there will be a min- 
imum of waste. 

Educational Dispatching. 

In commercial life this is known as the prin- 
ciple of dispatching. It has been brought to the 
highest perfection in one feature of railroading, 
hence the origin of the name. The analogous 
situations in railroad and school organization 
will serve to make more plain the application of 
the principle. As passengers are going to dif 
ferent destinations and so are put in separate 
trains, education has different kinds of schools 
for those who are going into different activities 
in life. There are differences among railroads 
and schools alike as to the distance from the 


starting point—all persons are carried along th 














same main line. One of the most warmly de. 
bated questions in education at the present time 
’ carried 
down from the higher and secondary schools jy 


is whether differentiation shall not be 


the establishment of separate programs of 
studies or separate schools for those going into 
industrial and commercial life and for those in- 
As has been 


said before, such a course of action would pro- 


tending to enter the professions. 


mote efficiency in elementary schools which are 
now fairly well adapted to the end they serye— 
preparation for higher schools, or the profes- 
sions. The opposing arguments upon this ques- 
tion are not from this point of view, but on the 
grounds of social expediency, and cannot be 
entered upon here. 

As railroads discriminate between classes of 
passenger and freight trathe and have different 
kinds of trains and cars for each, so have schools 
established special courses of studies for those 
of peculiar abilities—for the backward, the in- 
corrigible, the truant, the immigrant, the feeble- 
minded, the deaf and the dumb. These specia] 
courses may be said to be recognized as desirable 
thruout the entire country. It seems likely, 
however, that as a result of scientific studies, 4 
better classification of special courses will be 
brought about. 

In the organization of classes so that each 
pupil may advance at that rate which is best 
for him, there is still much to be desired, not- 
withstanding much progress has been made. Ip 
many school systems there is still but a single 
track; 


trains and there is only one train in each of the 


all kinds of traffic are placed on the same 


eight divisions of the system. The only varia- 


tion of this order is when the dispatcher picks 








THE NEW HOME OF THE N. E. A. IN WASHINGTON 
The above illustration shows the new headquarters of the National Educ: 
i i } ey € quarte oO t ons Jducation Association. at 
1400 Massa husetts Ave., Washington, D. C he building faces the Thomas Circle, and is only ‘ 
few blocks north of the White house Square Secretary J Crabtree is authority for the statement 
that educators are cordially invited to visit the ik. A. offices whenever they are in Washington 
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up a pupil of higher ability and puts him ahead 
in the advanced division; or perhaps it is the 
reverse, and a pupil of lower ability after reach 
ing the end of a division is put back to the next 
division point below, to go over again the same 
route on another train running at the same uni- 
form rate of speed. This is not good dispatch- 


ing. We must recognize, however, that in 
schools, as in railroads, the number of trains 
We must 


pupils of all 


depends upon the amount of traffic. 
have mixed 
grades of ability in smaller towns, the same as 


classes containing 
we must get along with mixed trains on smal] 
railroads. But there is no more excuse from the 
standpoint of efficiency for such mixed classes 
in larger systems than there would be for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to put together in one 
train both freight and passenger cars and run 
all trains at the same fixed number of miles per 
hour. 

8. Schedules fixing the rate at which pupils 
of varying degrees of ability can accomplish, 
with the use of the best methods, the standards 
of work fixed for each course with the least 
effort and with the maximum product should 
be worked out by efficiency experts, and individ- 
ual pupils should be studied from time to time, 
especially when mal-adjustment seems probable, 
to ascertain whether the pupil is making ad 
yancement at the rate best adapted to him. 
Deficiencies in Time Schedules and Classifica- 

tion. 

In the application of this principle of time 
schedules in a scientific manner we have made 
little advancement. 
been tremendous waste of time and energy and a 
lessened amount of product. In our cities the 
percentage of pupils that are one or more years 
behind their normal grade as determined by age 
varies from four per cent to seventy-four per 
cent, with the medium or average near thirt) 
five per cent. This means that one-third or 
more are in a program of studies that is timed 
too fast for them as now carried out and there 
has been repetition of work involving much 
waste. 

Furthermore, our classification of pupils from 
the standpoint of mental ability in our present 
organization has been said to be faulty, if the 
results of careful study are to be credited. The 
brightest pupils in one grade are in reality of 
as good ability as a majority of the pupils in 
the second grade ahead and, as found in one in- 
vestigation, over three-fourths of the pupils in 
a lower grade were of greater ability than the 
worst pupils two years in advance. So, as a 
matter of fact, we are not apparently promoting 
pupils in accordance with their ability. Our 
measures of ability are partially false and our 
standards faulty. The work of the expert in 
this field is much needed, but advancement can 
be made only as we evolve scales of measure- 
ment and establish standards. 
next principle. 

% Scientific management requires the most 
accurate standards that it is possible for care- 
ful, exact study and measurement to obtain 
standards relating to conditions that determine 
the kind and amount of work to be done and 
standards of operation that fix the ways it can 
be best done. Standardized conditions, stand- 
ardized operations and time schedules react on 
each other and it is the problem of the efficiency 
engineer to find the best combination. In cer- 
tain industrial and commercial establishments 
the work of these experts has been brought to a 
high degree of perfection with great advantage 
to their owners, their employees and to the 
public. 

But the measurement of the educational 
materials, processes and products is of a far 


In consequence there has 


This leads to our 
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SPRIGHT DOWELL, 


State Superintendent-elect, 


Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. Dowell, who has for years filled important offices in the 
Alabama State Department of Education, succeeded on Octo- 
ber 1, Mr. Wm. F. Feagin, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Mr. Dowell is a native of Birmingham, and has 
been prominent in educational circles in the South as a prin- 
cipal and superintendent and as a leader in educational 
associations During the past two years he has been director 
of teachers’ institutes 


from the 
The lack of constancy of per- 


different character 
material things. 


formance of 


measurement of 


the same individuals, the varia- 
bility among individuals and the difficulties in 
obtaining units of measurement make such a 
possibility seem to many minds almost hope- 
less. These characteristics of mental measure- 
ments, have, doubtless, caused many learned 
men of scientific training and temperament to 
follow individual experience and to give undue 
weight to conservative influences in educational 
matters. But thru the development of psychol- 
ogy, and more particularly of educational psy 
chology and the evolution of statistical methods, 
it has now become possible for us to measure 
educational processes to a certain extent, and 
doubtless with the continued advance of these 
sciences the fields that may be measured will be 
widened. 
Need of Standard Schedules. 

Standard conditions, operations and schedules 
should in their full development recognize both 
efficiency and cost and determine those combi- 
nations of time, effort and cost which make the 
best product with the least waste. Because of 
absence of scales of measurement for determin- 
ing standards and products of mental life, th: 
first efforts 


school systems have had to take certain rough 


toward measuring efficiency in 
measures of amount of product and to proceed 
the quality was the 
A year’s instruction of one child has 
The costs of 


preferably those in which sim- 


on the supposition that 
same. 
been generally used as such a unit. 
various cities 
ilar conditions existed—are compared, and of 
the costs within one city of different subjects in 
the high school or of different schools. The 
number of children promoted has also been used 
as a measure, but the liability of its abuse has 
made it impracticable unless inspection is ample 
and close. Such comparisons of costs have been 
of greatest service indirectly in promoting better 
Extreme deficiencies in 
unit costs, or in per cent of total taxes spent for 
schools, have been discovered and after careful 
inquiry have been justified or corrected. It has 
been particularly valuable in securing larger 
appropriations for schools in cities and towns 
spending low. relative amounts by furnishing 
data for appeal to local pride. 

Similarly, comparison of time spent repre- 
sents an effort to promote efficiency. Time allot- 


schools. excesses or 
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ment schedules for various or all subjects in the 
curriculum with similar sche- 
dules in other cities and in case of extreme var- 
iation, careful inquiries are instituted and pos- 
sible changes in schedules result. 

While such measures of efficiency as these 
have been useful, their shortcomings are appar- 
ent because they do not adequately measure the 
educational product. While it seems to us that 
many educational products will defy measure- 
ment thru all time, yet there are some that can 
now be measured by scales of measurement that 
are quite as accurate for all practical purposes, 
altho not so precise, as the foot rule or pound 
weight for the measurement of length and mass. 
Thru their use we can compare ability of dif- 
ferent pupils or of the same pupils at various 
times. We can, when a sufficient number of 
measures have been made, establish standards 
as to abilities to enter upon various courses, to 
complete various courses, and the best method 
to obtain a given product. We can also decide 
as to rate at which each pupil should progress. 
The modified Binet-Simon tests, the Thorndike 
scales of measurement of writing and drawing, 
the Hillegas scale of measurement of composi- 
tion, the Courtis tests in arithmetic, reading 
and writing, the Stone tests in arithmetic, the 
Ayres’ scale in writing and the Bonser tests in 
reasoning abilities are among the most notable. 
Psychological and educational laboratories in 
universities and studies in many schools over 
the country are gradually adding to the number 
of the scales of measurement and better stand- 
ardization of those already devised. Several 
features of these measures should be noted: 

Types of Measuring Scales. 

(1) They are divisible into two classes: (a) 
Those in which models of varying degrees of 
merit from a little above zero to the highest 
that is likely to be attained make up the scale. 
\ny sample of a pupil’s work, as of writing or 
drawing or composition, can be compared with 
the various models in the scale and a value 
assigned to it accordingly. (b) Carefully pre- 
pared and tried tests are given the pupils within 
a stated time and the papers are rated according 
to carefully prepared and tried instructions. 
This method works best when each part is rated 
as either right or wrong, as in the Courtis tests 
in arithmetic. 

(2) They are difficult to prepare and should 
not be attempted by any one who is not an ex- 
pert. Tests for individual city systems may 
under peculiar conditions be framed but teach- 
ers are not competent to prepare them. An ex- 
pert staff to prepare, conduct and rate such tests 
in the working out of efficiency problems is most 
to be desired. 


are compared 


(3) Practice is required to use the scales gat- 
isfactorily, just as some experience is desirable 
for making accurate measurements of weight 
and distance. 

(4) The seales and tests are not fully per- 
fected. 

(5) Groups or classes of pupils can be com- 
pared with greater accuracy by a single test than 
individuals. This is due to the lack of con- 
stancy in individual performances, the varia- 
tions in which offset each other in the group. To 
measure the individual several measurements 
are necessary. 

(6) Greater preciseness will be attained in 
some cases if more than one person grades. 

(7) Both group and individual accomplish- 
ments can be most accurately expressed by meas- 
ures of central tendency or average and average 
deviations therefrom. 

Only a small beginning has been made in the 
application of scientific measurements to the 

(Concluded on Page 83) 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


THE DEPARTMENT AND ITS EQUIPMENT 


Until very recent years, any collection of 
books set up on shelves was referred to as a 
library. The mere spacing of walls so as to 
contain the shelving was deemed sufficient arch- 
itectural planning, and the only prerequisite for 
librarianship was a fair degree of intelligence. 

The public libraries of America testify to the 
great changes wrought since the year 1876 when 
a small group of men and women met at the 
Centennial in Philadelphia to discuss how th> 
public library could be made a more effective 
educational agency in the community. In con 
tradistinction to the old methods, the buildings 
are now planned to facilitate the many kinds o! 
service public libraries render, the collections of 
books are thoughtfully chosen and are scien 


Irene Warren, Chicago, III. 


is the fact that the schools have copied their 
library equipment and methods of administra- 
tion from the nearest model, usually a public 
library or perchance a college library, without a 
realization of the fundamental differences 
underlying the purposes of these different types 
of libraries. This has been a great handicap to 
success. The small, good-looking reading rooms 
that they fitted up did not and could not fune- 
tion. None of the schoolmen have been willing 
to give adequate space or sufficient funds for 
books and librarians and to work out a plan 
whereby pupils could actually get the use out of 
the books. The brevity of this paper permits 
only the statement of the fact that the school- 
men as yet have not given the school libraries 


place on the curriculum. Some departments tg 
be sure, are much more dependent upon liters. 
ture than others. Practically then, our problem 
is to advise a plan whereby the literature of 
every subject in the curriculum is readily avai] 
able to every pupil and every teacher. 

It would seem logical to expect that the firs; 
considered in locating the 
library in the high-school building are (1) that 


two points to be 


the library should occupy a central location jy 
the building and (2) that such departments as 
English, history, civics, and others that use jt 
should be grouped about it. 


with the 


most frequently 
This is not 
usual practice. 

Further details of the 


however in accordance 


location depend upon 














tifically arranged to meet the public’s needs, and 
the staff of highly trained librarians further 
serves the public by keeping in touch with the 
scientific, artistic, commercial, and social activ- 
ities of the community. 

A small number of high-school principals, 
within the last few years, have begun to see the 
inadequacy of scattered collections of books (for 
high schools have always owned books) and have 
been bringing them out of attic and basement 
rooms, ends of corridors, offices, and classrooms, 
and have tried to organize them into central col- 
lections with some one person in charge. The 
results have not been satisfactory in most cases 
because often the person placed in charge has 
been without special library training and the 
collections have been unskillfully chosen. An- 
other and perhaps less obvious reason for failure 

Editor's Note: The present article is the first of two which 
will appear in the Journal. The author is an expert in the 
organization and administration of public and private libraries 


and has devoted considerable study to the problem of high 
school library efficiency 
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much consideration without going into the rea 
sons for the situation. But an attempt will be 
made to show that the 
methods advocated for our high schools today, 
cannot be carried out successfully without the 
help of a well organized and efficiently adminis- 
tered library adapted to the particular needs of 
the high schools. The points made here, taken 
partly from the different high 
schools scattered across this continent and partly 
from the education today that 
should affect our problem, it is hoped, will stim 
ulate educators to start constructive 
along this line and will convince architects that 
plans for school libraries should bx made before 
the buildings are erected. 

Theoretically, many educators believe that the 
schoo! library should be in active relations with 
all the pupils and all the departments of the 
school. There is no subject in the high-school 
curriculum but has its body of literature. A 
subject without an intellectual content has no 


excellent educational 


practices of 
tendencies in 


measures 
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the purpose determined that the library shall 
Some educators believe that the high- 
school library should serve only high-school 
pupils and teachers, and that the various private 
and public libraries should take care of the rest 
of the book needs of the community. There is 
another group of educators, and this include 
a number of prominent librarians, who think 
that the school library should be a branch of the 
public library and serve not only the school, but 
the community at large. Advocates of the wide 
use of the school plant will doubtless see mueb 
in favor of this plan. This does not preclude 
intensive work with each department of @ 
school, but it generally means that the libray 
must be placed where it can be operated ait 
school hours without lighting or heating @ 
whole school and where the general public @ 
be most conveniently served. Rooms on the fif# 
floor, with one outside entrance and one leadilg 
into the school corridor are best adapted to thi 
That library will obtain the most dest 


serve. 


plan 
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able results, that makes its activities follow most 
elosely the policy of the school, whether this in- 
cludes 
college, The policy 
of the school should determine not only th: 
place of the library in the building, but also the 


night school, junior high school, junior 


or the community at large. 


and charac- 
other 
needed, and the kind of «dministration required. 
Whatever use is made of the and the 
school library for community purposes, it should 


seating capacity necessary, the size 
ter of the collection of books, material 


school 


be clear that the school library must always be 
equipped and run so that it will serve first of all 
the pupils as pupils, and the community fea- 
tures must be kept sufficiently separate and dis 
tinct so as not to interfere with this primary 
use. 

In considering the size and the place of the 
school library it should be remembered that the 
library is more closely related to the study and 
study periods of the pupils than to any other 


phase of the school work. The teachers using 
the textbook as a guide only, require pupils to 
read many other references and examine pic- 
tures, slides, museum specimens, and other so- 
called This 


should be placed in the library because it 


material 
will 


receive much wider use there, and also because 


“visualizing material.” 


many departments have collected much more 
untrained in the 
scientific arrangement of materials, can readily 


material than their ‘teachers, 
manage in the department classrooms. A prop 
aly organized and equipped library, with refer 
ence materials at hand affords the best study 
room for pupils. 

A little thought convinces us of the absurdity 


halls 


rooms, apart from the material we require pupils 


of study in barren assembly and class- 


to use. That also entails excusing pupils for 
trips to the library in search of references that 
should be at hand. If the library and study 
room cannot be combined in one, place the 
library adjoining the study room so that pupils 
may pass freely from one to the other. 

The library should be regarded as a depart 
ment in the school on the same basis as the other 
departments. 
high school of eighteen hundred or two thousand 
It requires a suite 
a reading room, a classroom, and a 


One room seating 25 pupils in a 


pupils is wholly inadequate. 
of rooms 
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work room. Determine the space allotted to the 
library department by the 

1. Number of pupils in the school. 

2. Number of pupils studying at any given 
period. 

3. Type of service the library is to give. 

4. Physical equipment necessary. 
look after 
125 pupils to advantage at one time. 


One librarian cannot more than 
In a room 
where there are more pupils than this, the ac- 
cumulated incidental to the business of 
the place interferes with quiet study and the 
librarian who must maintain order in an over 
crowded has no time for real work as 
These facts should limit the 
size of the reading room. If 


reading room purposes is 


noise 


room, 
study assistant. 
more space for 
should 
be in the larger high schools, plan reading rooms 
adjoining each other, with glass partitions and 


needed, as it 
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doors leading from one to the other so that the 


collections of one room may be readily accessible 
to the others. In our largest high schools four 
such rooms would probably be necessary—two 
for the large freshman class, one for the sopho- 
mores, and one for the juniors and seniors. The 
combination of library and study-rooms might 
not, however, require a larger building, but only 
an adjustment of space and study periods. Tf 


principals think facilities for instituting this 
plan thruout the four-year course are not favor- 


able, they are advised to make the beginning in 
the freshman year in the hope that the improved 
methods of study will keep the children in school 
at least during the first year and perhaps give 
them the impetus and methods that will make 
them continue to the end of the course. 

Outdoor reading rooms may be added to ad- 
vantage in such climates as will permit their 
use for any large proportion of the year. Even 
if this is but an outdoor balcony or a small 
closed court, it will add charm and comfort. 
For the anaemic and nervous children, it will 
be a help in restoring health. 

The details of equipping a high-school library 
will be discussed in a later paper, but in deter- 
mining the size of the reading room it may be 
well to call to mind the larger pieces of furni 
ture such as 

Reading tables or desk. 

Chairs or seats. 

Loan desk. 

Shelving. 

Catalog case. 

Magazine rack. 

Bulletin boards. 

Case 

Display rack for new books. 

Cabinet for picture collection. 

Cabinet for lantern slides. 

Map cases. 


for over-size books. 


Museum cases. 

Phonograph and cabinet for records. 

Lighting is an extremely important problem 
in the reading room. The windows should be so 
arranged that the light will fall over the read- 
er’s left shoulder and that the glare of the sun 
will not fall on the open books. Some librarians 
prefer large windows placed high in the walls, 
shutting out street attractions and giving more 


(Continued on Page 51) 














PAINTING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In my preceding contributions on the subject 
of schoolhouse painting, I considered only rout- 
ine general work; but in all modern buildings 
there are special surfaces and special materials 
requiring individual consideration and special 
treatment. Such are radiators and risers, iron 
and steel work in general, cement floors, black- 
boards, galvanized iron surfaces, tin roofs and 
spouting, copper flashings, etc., ete. 

To some of these items incidental attention 
has already been paid, but repetition, in such 
cases, can do no harm. 

Let us consider first the radiators and risers 
which are in a class by themselves. “Bronzes” 
of various kinds have had and still retain some 
vogue for the decoration of these—for what rea- 
son I have never been able to ascertain. Ac- 
cording to my standard of taste, this treatment 
only serves to accentuate something that is al- 
ready incurably ugly, and is tolerable only be- 
cause indispensable. 

The final arbiter in this 
where beauty cannot be persuaded to become 
“the bride” of use, the alternative is to make 
sure that the ugly is useful to the last degree. 
Now these radiators have just one function—to 
radiate heat, and the index of their efficiency in 
this function is the coal bill. A staggering 
proportion of the coal-bill is inevitably paid for 
heating the wide-wide world, since the larger 
proportion of the heat we buy, in any case, goes 
up the chimney. That proportion of it which 
gets into the steam and thence into the radia- 
tors should be made to serve as far as possible 
in heating the building. By the surface treat- 
ment we give the radiators we can help or hinder 
this service. The entire question was system- 
‘atically investigated, some years since, in the 
Engineering Laboratory of the University of 
Michigan, and a synopsis of the results was later 
published by the Educational Bureau, Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. It may help to keep down the coal bill 
of some of our schools if I quote the essentials 
of that circular here: 

“Tn a series of investigations carried out in 
1909 at the University of Michigan, by John P. 
Allen, Professor of Mechanical Engineering, it 
was clearly demonstrated that the nature and 
color of the paint applied to radiating surfaces, 
exert a material influence on their heating effi- 
ciency. It was also conclusively demonstrated 
that this influence is confined exclusively to the 
final coat applied, irrespective of the number or 
nature of the underlying coats. 

“These experiments and results were given in 
detail by Prof. Allen in a paper presented at the 
summer meeting of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, at Indian- 
apolis, in 1909, and later before the National 
District Heating Association Convention, at 
Pittsburgh, June, 1911.” 

From the paper last mentioned we quote the 
following: 

“The painting of radiators may materially 
affect the transmission of heat. A series of ex- 
periments were conducted about two years ago 
to determine the effect of painting. Two cast 
iron rectangles were used; one was painted and 
the other left unpainted so that the painted 
radiator was always compared with the same un- 
painted radiator. The results of these tests 
were very interesting. The radiators were first 
tested alike. One radiator was then painted 
with two coats of copper bronze and it was 
found that the heat transmission was reduced 


“ase is efficiency; 
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Treatment of Special Surfaces 
24 per cent from the original cast iron. Two 
coats of copper bronze were then placed upon a 
radiator and the heat transmission was reduced 
25 per cent. Two coats of terra cotta enamel 
were then placed over the four previous coats 
and the heat transmission was three per cent 
better than the original cast iron unpainted. 
This was repeated for fourteen coats, the last 
two coats being aluminum bronze. The trans- 
mission then was a reduction of 27 per cent and 
additional tests with 
enamels, japan, lead paint, and zine paint. 

“Tn general the table of results shows that 
aluminum, copper and metal pigments, in the 
bronzes, reduce the heat transmission. This is 
probably largely due to the composition of the 
bronze and partly to the vehicle which contains 
this pigment. Enamel, lead paints and zine 
paints almost all show no loss in heat transmis- 
sion. The experiments show that the effect is 
largely surface effect and not conduction effect. 
The results show that the loss of heat from 
radiators depends largely upon the surface effeci 


were conducted various 


and to a very small extent upon the conduction 
of heat thru the metals. 

“Tt will be seen that in these tests the best 
results were obtained by the use of a snow white 
enamel and a zine oxide paint, the two showing 
exactly equal efficiency.” 

Without reproducing the table, it may be said 
that material appeared to have more effect than 
color; permitting the tentative conclusion 
already drawn in the previous article on the 
Painting of School Interiors, that radiators and 
risers may be conveniently and properly painted 
with the same paint as the wall against which 
they stand; but that it is bad practice as well 
as bad taste to make them conspicuous with 
bronze; and, finally, that if they have been 
already so mistreated, a surface coat of paint 
will remedy both defects. 

Iron and Steel Work. This is the age of what 
technical men like to call “the ferrous metals.” 
Iron is ubiquitous in modern economy, from the 
twisted steel rods hidden in our concrete struc- 
tures, to the “expanded metal” lathing of our 
Properly treated it is one of our most 
dependable metals; ignorantly 
treated, most perishable. Figuratively expressed, 
it seems to have an innate hunger for oxygen— 
a desire to pass its existence as an oxide rather 
than as a metal. The ores of iron are chiefly 
oxides, and from this state of contended union 
they are driven only by The 
metal, after its fiery divorce, is always ready for 
remarriage with its “affinity.” The cure for 
this predilection is to keep the two strictly sepa- 
rated, and this segregation is best insured by 
the use of paint. 

Without going deeply into the technology of 
rusting, it may be fairly stated that the pre- 
ponderance of opinion favor the electrolytic 
theory. This theory is that ordinary rusting ‘s 
the result of an electric current passing between 
two adjacent points on the surface, these points 
of different electrical potentiality being due to 
differences in composition of the metal, to local 
stress or strain, etc. 

Electricity may be figuratively regarded as a 
liquid which tends always to flow from a higher 
to a lower level, until a common level is at- 
tained. Carrying the simile still farther, we 
may compare the rust consequent on the flow of 
the electric current from point to point on an 
iron surface, to the detritus carried from point 
to point by flowing water. 


24 


walls. 
neglected or 


intense heat. 


So much for the scientific theory, the fact re. 
mains that certain coatings will prevent rust, 
while certain other materials appear to stim. 
ulate it. Anything that will permanently and 
entirely exclude moisture will inhibit rusting, 
simply because access of both moisture and gir 
is essential to the process. But there js no 
practicable method of complete permanent ex. 
clusion. The next best method is to select 
something that will inhibit or, at least, retard 
corrosion and to utilize that in making the best 
practicable excluding medium. 

Among the pigments that seem most efficient 
in this respect are the chromates, especially 
basic lead chromates or scarlet chrome, and zine 
chromate or zine chrome, and next to them, 
(still apparently) zine oxide. Reducing this to 
common everyday language, properly formulated 
metal paints containing from ten per cent to 
fifteen per cent of one of these two chromes, or 
fifteen to twenty per cent of zine oxide, have 
proved wonderfully efficient as priming or first 
coats to prevent the rusting of steel or iron. 

Of these the cheapest and most convenient js 
the priming paint specified for use on iron work 
by the New Jersey Zine Company. It consists 
of a high-grade iron oxide (80 per cent and up- 
wards pure) and zine oxide in the proportion of 
80 pounds of the former to twenty pounds of 
the latter, ground together in pure linseed oil. 

Most of the standard rust resisting paints on 
the market, however, embody the chromate prin- 
ciple, and have generally proved very efficient. 

Steel imbedded in cement should not corrode 
and probably does not unless leakage of electric 
current stimulates it. If it does, the expansion 
caused by the formation of rust will certainly 
split the concrete, as was shown by a series of 
investigations made by H. A. Gardner at the 
Institute of Industrial Research. The recom- 
mendation based on this research was that rein- 
forcing rods be painted with a good insulating 
paint, and that, to insure proper bonding, the 
freshly painted rods be sprinkled with sand. 
Rods so treated showed no corrosion on the pas 
sage of the electric current. 

The problem is difficult, however. All I ean 
say is that the evidence seems to indicate the 
propriety of painting these rods, but the diffi- 
culty of doing so on any large scale seems almost 
insurmountable—nevertheless it is done in the 
practice of some engineers. 

With exposed steel surfaces, however, there 
is no question that these should be painted and 
kept painted with a proper paint. This may be, 
for the priming coat, either one of the inhibi- 
tive paints discussed above, red lead or sublimed 
blue lead, both of which form a firmly adherent 
and durable coating. Over this priming coat, 
any acceptable paint may be used as second and 
finishing coats. 

Tin Roofs. Roofing tin is thin sheet steel, 
coated with a film of tin and lead alloy. A bath 
of oil figures in the manufacturing process and 
a thin film of oil is left on the surface of the 
tin. Rosin, used in soldering, is also left about 
the joints on a tin roof. Both oil and rosin 
should be washed off with benzine before paint 
ing. After that the treatment is the same as 
for uncoated steel surfaces. 

A fresh coat of paint should be applied every 
two years. The same recommendations apply 
also to other tin-work—gutters, spouts, water 
conductors, ete. 

Galvanized Iron Surfaces. “Galvanized iron” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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A Health Survey in a Small City System 


Robert A. Cummins, Graduate Student, Teachers College, Columbia University 


It is the purpose of this article to report the 
manner in which a Health Survey was carried 
out in a small city system, with a view of thus 
stimulating similar activity on the part of other 
school boards. 

The Van Wert Survey. 

The survey referred to was conducted by the 
writer in the schools of Van Wert, Ohio, during 
the second half of the school year 1916-17. The 
complete survey consisted of an examination of 
all the pupils in four respects, viz.: physical, 
medical, dental and psychological, and was 
styled “A Psychological and Health Survey.” 
The psychological part of the survey, which is 
not reported in this paper, consisted of a series 
of seventeen psychological tests administered to 
all the pupils thruout the system. In addition 
to this, fifty of the most retarded pupils, to- 
gether with ten of the brightest ones, were given 
the Binet tests, supplemented with perception 
and construction tests such as are used in the 
Psychopathic Institute of Chicago. 

Organization of the Workers. 

The survey was authorized by the school board 
and carried out under the direction of the 
writer, with the assistance of members of the 
teaching force and local physicians and dentists. 

As a matter of information it may be stated 
that Van Wert is a city of about 9,000 inhabi- 
tants. 
all, can boast of such a splendid community 
spirit on the part of some of its citizens. A 
$50,000 public library, two churches made pos- 
sible by gifts of $40,000 and $13,000 respectively, 
a $115,000 Y. W. C. A., a $115,000 county hos- 
pital with a $20,000 endowment, an $80,000 Y. 
M. C. A. with a $55,000 endowment, all bear tes- 
timony to a beneficent spirit such as is seldom 
found even in much larger cities. In addition 
to the above there are several special endow- 
ments available for various kinds of public ser- 


Few cities of its size, if indeed any at 


vice such as special supervision of mathematics 
in the grades, relief fund for the indigent 
pupils, etc., making a grand total of no less than 
$546,000 recently bestowed upon the community. 

The school population of Van Wert at the 
time of the about 1,200 
pupils in the grades and some 350 in the high 
school. These were housed in four buildings, 
two of which are built after the type of twenty 
years ago. 


survey consisted of 


The other two are more modern in 
type and recent in construction. 

To summarize: The entire school organiza- 
tion consisted of a board of education of five 
members, a superintendent, one office clerk, two 
supervisors of special subjects, a high school 
principal, four elementary school principals, two 
teachers of special subjects, eleven high school 
teachers, 27 elementary school teachers, eleven 
pupils in the teacher-training school, 
school pupils, 1,147 elementary school pupils, 
and five custodians, making a grand total of 
1,552 persons at the time of the survey. 

The fol 
lowing persons took part in the work of the 
survey : 


335 high 


) ; : 
Persons co-operating in the survey. 


eleven students in the city training 
school, fourteen physicians, five dentists, seven 
high school seniors, 30 grade teachers, twelve 
high school teachers. the principal, the office 
clerk, the superintendent and the writer. 

Time spent in doing the work. The amount 
of time spent in the actual work of the survey 
was distributed as follows: 

Seventeen persons working SIX days of five 
hours each in making the physical measure- 
ments and the medical and dental inspection of 
the 1,147 grade pupils. 


days of five 
hours each in taking the physical measurements 


Fifteen persons working three 
of the 335 high school pupils. 

Sixteen persons working three hours adminis- 
tering the psychological tests to the high school 
students en masse. 

Thirty persons working five hours giving the 
psychological tests to the grade pupils. 

One person working 30 hours doing mimeo- 
graph work, and the writer working seven days 
of five hours each, extra, giving mental tests to 
the 60 special pupils. 

Figuring twenty days extra time, spent in 
tabulating the data and getting out the report, 
the total amount of time spent in the survey 
was approximately equal to 210 days of five 
hours each, or an equivalent of the services of 
one person for the entire school year. 

Cost of the The services of all the 
local workers, as well as that of the director, 
were given without charge to the board. The 
actual cost of the materials used was about $100. 
Three-fourths of 


survey. 


this sum was expended for 
printed materials such as test and record blanks. 
The other one-fourth was used for the purchase 
of certain permanent apparatus to be used by 
as eye charts, meter sticks, 
dry spirometers, ete. 


the teachers, such 


The cost of publishing 1,000 copies of the re- 
above $200. This amount 


would cover a 60 page report, SIX DY nine inches, 


port will not run 
containing say 35 pages of reading, ten pages 
of tabulation and five pages of cuts, printed on 
good grade of paper and bound with paper cover. 
Tests and Measurements Used. 
(A) Physical. 

lige. NReceorded in years and months and fig- 
ured to the nearest birthday. 

Height. 
structed in the manual training department of 
the high school, and recorded to the nearest half- 
centimeter, the height of the shoe heels being 
deducted. 

We ight. Taken on 
by a local dealer, 


Measured with a stadiometer, con- 


a platform scale, loaned 
transmuted into terms of the 
metric system by means of a table of equivalents 
prepared by the supervisor of mathematics, and 
recorded to the nearest dekagram, clothing in- 


cluded. 


Vital Capacity. Determined by means of a 
wet spirometer! and recorded to the nearest 25 
cubic centimeters. 

Vital Index. Computed by dividing the vital 
capacity expressed in cubic centimeters by the 
weight expressed in kilograms, and recorded to 
the nearest one per cent. 

Strength of Grip. Measured with a Smedley 
dynamometer and recorded to the nearest 25 
dekagrams, for the right and for the left hand. 

Speed. Determined by means of a tapping 
board and an electric counter placed in a cir 
cuit with four dry cells, the record being the 
number of taps made in 30 seconds, for the right 
and for the left hand separately. 

Vision. Acuity of vision was determined by 
the use of a Lowell’s eye chart, and astigmatism 
was tested with a clock-dial astigmatic chart, 
the record being made for either eye. 

Hearing. Acuity of hearing was tested with 
a Pilling-McCallie audiometer, the record being 
made for each ear. 

All of the above tests and measurements were 
made by the eleven students of the city training 
school, assisted by the seven high school seniors, 
the work being done under the immediate super- 
vision of the writer. These helpers were pre- 
viously trained in the manipulation and use of 
the apparatus by demonstrations and by practice 
upon one another. 

(B) Medical. 

Eves. The eyes were examined for disease; 
of the lids such as blepheritis or stye, and for 
diseases of the membranes such as conjuncti- 
vitis, keratitis, or corneal ulcers. 

Ears. The ears were examined for diseases 
such as otitis media, mastoiditis, deafness due 
to wax in the outer ear and inner ear deafness, 
which is usually congenital in its origin. 

Nose. The nose was examined with reference 
to the ease of breathing, as conditioned by ade- 
noids, polypi, enlarged turbinates, or cold, nota 
tion being made in the case of discharge. 

Throat. The throat was examined first as to 
the condition of the tonsils, i. e., whether en- 
larged, diseased, clipped or enucleated. Then 

‘The spirometer, dynamometer, tapping board and 
accessories, anudiometer and materials for the specia’ 


mental examinations were all furnished by the Bowllag 
Green State Normal College. 
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for adenoids and any enlargement of the glands 
of the neck. 

Skin. The skin was examined as to hygiene, 
for example, dirt or pediculosis. Also as to dis- 
ease such as scabies, often called itch, impetigo, 
ringworm and alopecia, as well as non-contag- 
ious diseases such as urticaria, commonly called 
nettle rash, psoriasis and eczema were looked 
for. 

Malnutrition. The general condition of nutri- 
tion was noted. 

Infectious Diseases. Each pupil was exam 
ined as to infectious diseases other than those 
mentioned above, as for example, diphtheria, 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, small 
pox and the mumps. 


Vaccination. A record was made of all those 
who had been vaccinated. 
(C) Dental. 
Gums. The gums were examined for such 


diseases as scurvy, pyorrhea, ete., and as to 
whether cleaning was badly needed. 

Arch. The condition of the arch was note: 
especially in case of narrow arch, squirrel tooth, 
etc. 
Teeth. The teeth were examined first as to 
regularity and occlusion. Next, as to the num 
ber missing, i. e., the number missing of those 
which should be in evidence at any given age. 
Then an examination was made as to the num 
ber decayed, a record being made of the number 
decayed for each of the three main classes: 
frontal, lateral and molars. Notation was made 
of cases of “peg” teeth, “chalk” teeth, “squirrel” 
teeth, “horse” teeth and other irregularities. 

The accompanying illustration shows the phy 
sical, medical and dental parts of the survey in 
action. The picture was taken in the gymnas 
ium of the high school building while the actual 
work was in progress. 

Starting along the wall at the left the pupils 
followed in line one after the other and were 
given the tests and measurements in order as 
follows: Speed, vital capacity, strength of grip, 
weight, height, acuity of vision and astigmatic 
test. Next they came to the dentist, then to the 
physician and finally to have the hearing tested 
with the audiometer. (In the actual survey the 
audiometer test was conducted in a separate 
room, the apparatus being moved out into the 
gymnasium for the purpose of the picture only.) 
Note the trained helpers who are conducting the 
tests and measurements and also recording for 
the dentist and the physician. The grade pupils 
are seen passing along the line, each carrying 
his own record card on which the record is made 
for each test by those in charge of same. 

With a force of fifteen to seventeen workers 
it is possible to examine school children in all 
of the above-mentioned respects at the rate of 
40 per hour, provided the work is properly sys 
tematized and directed. This record was main- 
tained thruout the entire survey at Van Wert. 

Significance of the Results. 

Preliminary report made by the teachers. As 
a preliminary step to the survey in the grades 
the teachers were provided with printed blanks 
containing a list of twenty traits and were 
asked to make a report upon each pupil, who, in 
their judgment, manifested one vr more of said 
traits to such an extent as to call for some im- 
mediate attention on the part of the school 
authorities or the parents. 

These blanks, when filled in, were collected 
and the reports tabulated with a view of ascer- 
taining to what extent the teachers are familiar 
with the physical and mental conditions of their 
pupils. This information was later checked up 
by comparing the records made by the teachers 
with those made by the physicians and dentists. 

A second purpose of this preliminary report 
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was to get the pupils and the teachers into the 
spirit of the survey which was shortly to take 
place. In order to accomplish this purpose 
more fully the teachers were also asked to make 
a number of physical measurements such as 
height, weight, lung capacity, acuity of vision, 
ete. 
A summary of the preliminary report of the 
teachers gives the following facts: 
Number Pupils 


Traits 


Ages Reported On Reported 
6. , ‘ 22 54 
7 os 34 58 
S ee Soe F 34 66 
Ry, «ds , ; 34 51 
a net 38 76 
> ae ‘ 36 77 
12 40 78 
13 37 59 
14. 26 48 
1h 16 36 
6 4 s 
17 : ; 2 6 
Total 323 607 

If we distribute the traits according to the 


number of each kind reported, they appear as 
follows: 

Defective eyes, 5d. 

Delinquency in studies, 76. 

Defective teeth, 65. 

Mouth breathers, 48. 

Personal hygiene, 42. 

Frequent colds and illness, 39 

Mental activity, minus 37. 

Defective ears, 28. 

Physical activity, minus 21. 

Under-developed physically, 2. 

Malnutrition, 19. 

Nasal voice, 19. 

Over-developed physically, 15. 

Bad behavior, 15. 

Offensive breath, 11. 

Morality, dishonest, 10. 

Mental activity, plus 9. 

Tic, nervous twitching, 8. 

Posture, bad position, 5. 

Skin disease, 3. 

Mental deficiency, 3 cases. 

A further study of the reports shows that 
many of these traits evidently bear casual rela- 
tions with others, as for example delinquency in 
studies is almost always associated with certain 
other traits such as mouth breathing, nervous 
So, also, offen- 
associated with decayed 


ness, defective ears and eyes. 
sive breath is closely 
teeth or malnutrition. 

Relation of the school plant to the health of 
teacher and pupils. The health of the teacher 
and the pupils is often impaired because of the 
insanitary condition of the school buildings. 
Lack of proper heating and ventilation, insuf- 
ficient or improperly placed lighting, too large 
and non-adjustable seats and desks, chalk dust, 
the common drinking cup, ete., are common 
causes of poor health. 

In the investigation at Van Wert no item of 
gross neglect was found, altho a single question 
put to a number of the teachers brought almost 
uniform answers expressing the need of certain 
little improvements, which would not cost the 
board a great deal, and yet would amount to a 
great deal in the way of comfort and health pre- 
caution. The question asked was: “If you had, 
say $200, to spend in the improvement of your 
room along the line of better health conditions, 
what four or five items would you ask for?” The 
uniform in asking for 
screen for chalk rail,” “adjustable window 
shades,” “covers for the blackboards to be used 
on dark days,” “adjustable seats,” or else “vari- 
ety in size of seats,” and “humidifier on fur- 
nace.” 

Tt is astonishing to find in many communities, 
especially in the rural districts, that the inertia 
of custom causes the school boards to install 
equipment long out-of-date, when modern equip- 


answers were almost 
“ 


additional cost. 


ment conforming to all the rules of school sanj- 


very little 
For example in erecting a new 


tation and hygiene could be had for a 


school building the windows would cost no more 
if put on one side of the room and close together 
than if placed on three sides and far apart. Tt 
would cost no more to put the blackboards down 
within reach of the lower grade pupils, and only 
a trifle to sereen the chalk rail. Adjustable 
window shades may be had practically as cheap 
as any other. A “really” hygienic drinking 
fountain costs no more than the so-called ones, 
and if in the rural school, the common drinking 
cup and water pail may be replaced with an 
hygienic bubbling fountain for the pittance of 
$25 to $40. The lighting fixtures would not cost 
yne penny more if placed a little to the left and 
to the rear, rather than after the old “symmet- 
The seats might just as well be 
placed in the proper position for the light to 
fall over the left shoulder, as to be turned in the 


rical” style. 


opposite direction in half of the rooms in order 
that the pupils may all “face the same way.” 
Glass window boards cost but a trifle more than 
wooden ones. And so on, ad nauseam. 

And yet not infrequently a district superin- 
tendent will incur the ill will of some member 
of the board by appearing too energetic along 
the line even of inexpensive re-arrangement of 
some of these matters. 

When will the school boards awake to the fact 
that the few thousand dollars saved in first cost 
in the erection of school plants is paid out ten 
times over in doctor bills and other expenses in- 
cident to ill health. 
priated by Rockefeller to make a mere beginning 
in the stupendous task of eradicating the hook- 
worm disease from the eleven southern states 
would have provided every rural school in the 


The million dollars: appro- 


counties investigated with a sanitary privy made 
of marble! And yet we hear it said by intelli- 
gent and well-to-do citizens, “that school plant 
was good enough for me when I was a boy, and 
I think it is good enough for the youngsters of 
today, for they don’t learn much at school any- 
way.” | 

Relation of physical handic aps to school prog- 
ress. The practical question that arises in con- 
“What 
difference, if any, does it make in the progress 
of the pupils in case they are suffering from 
such physical defects and handicaps as those 
mentioned in the reports of the physicians and 
dentists ?” 


In order to answer this question the markings 


nection with a survey of this kind is: 


of all the pupils were secured from the teachers 
and the same were tabulated. The results of 
this study are convincing enough, and yet they 
are not materially different from conditions re- 
ported by other investigators. 

The following table exhibits the markings as- 
signed by the teachers for the 1,147 pupils i 
the grades. 


Boys Girls Boys & Girls 

Mark No. Per Ct No. Per Ct No. Per Ct. 
4 63 11 119 20 182 15.5 
B 123 22 158 27 281 24.5 
© 186 33 179 30 365 315 
D 110 20 75 13 185 16.5 
E 15 8 28 5 73 6.5 
EF 32 6 29 5 61 65 
55O 100 5RR 1n0 1147 100.0 


If now we separate them into two groups put- 
ting the free-from-physical-handicaps in one 
group, and the physically-handicapped in the 
other group, the comparison appears as follows: 


Physically Handicapped Free from Handicap* 


Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Per Per Per Per 

Mark No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
A 20 10 25 11 33 13 4 2h 
B 58 19 46 21 65 25 112 ® 
© 81 27 3) 25 105 40 124 3% 
D 75 25 53 24 35 13 22 6 
K 30 10 19 9 15 6 i) 3 
I 25 9 22 10 7 3 7 3 
299 «=—«:1100 220 ~3=6100 260 100 368 100 


Concluded on Page 74) 
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SCHOOL PUBLIUITZ® 


The Need of It. 

Our public schools are strangers in their com- 
munities. Private schools are compelled to ad- 
yertise themselves in order to create and main- 
tain the interest of patrons; periodicals abound 
in pictures and announcements of these schools, 
and the schools often take care that no import- 
ant event in the life of the school goes without 
chronicling in the news items of the press. A 
few public institutions like the state universi- 
ties, agricultural colleges and normal schools 
proclaim their virtues but it is the exception 
that public elementary and high schools tell 
their story often or effectively to the publie. 

Let us concede at the start that the work of 
the schools will become known in the homes of 
the community only as the schools and the 
pupils tell it. Officers and teachers invite the 
parents to visit the schools and are prone to be- 
rate them because these visits seldom occur. It 
is not to be forgotten, however, that the busy 
time of the schoo! is also the busy time of the 
home and of the shop or office. The leisure class 
jn America is small; fathers are busy earning the 
means to keep the children in school and cannot 
give up the middle of the day to visiting the 
school; mothers cannot drop the endless work of 
the home to be frequent visitors at the schools. 
If the mothers do have a little free time, it is 
likely to be in the latter part of the afternoon 
just when the schools are closed. Moreover, if 
the parents do visit the school, much of the work 
would in the nature of the case be unintelligible 
to them. The American public takes its schools 
with a large confidence, trusting in the ability 
of school officers and teachers to render efficient 
service. The school must assume the initiative 
in informing the public about its work; the 
public cannot take the time to inform itself. 


Why Publish the Work of the Schools? 

The schools are the right hand of the com- 
munity to accomplish for its children and youth 
what parents themselves cannot do for them. 
Next to the home the child spends most of his 
time at the school, the school and the home be- 
ing the main agencies of his training for useful- 
ness to himself and to society. Parents as par 
ents are more interested in the welfare of their 
children than in anything else in the world. 
and while they have a check upon what the home 
is doing for them, they know little of what the 
school, the ally of the home, is doing. At the 
best, the reports of children concerning the work 
of the schools are unclear and partial, and quite 
commonly these and the annual 
school report are the parents’ only source of in- 
formation. The first reason, therefore, for ef- 
fective publicity is the interest of parents, often 
unexpressed but none the less a fact. 

A second reason for school publicity is the 
large expense of the schools in any community. 
Usually they are the largest item of local ex- 
penditure. Citizens therefore have a right, not 
only to an accurate accounting of these funds 
entrusted to officials, but also — what 
means much more to parents—to a clear state- 
ment of what these funds are achieving in the 
training of the minds and characters of the chil- 
dren. 


statements 


school 


A third reason for publicity is the education 
of the community in the utility of education in 
general, so that a sentiment may be aroused for 
keeping children as long as possible in the 
schools and for giving proper financial support 
to the schools. 

A fourth reason is found in the stabilizing in- 
fluence of publicity upon school administration. 


Prof. Arthur H. Wilde, Boston 


The more the public knows of the conduct of 
the schools, the better satisfied it is with them, 
the greater is their confidence in executives and 
teachers, and consequently the more settled are 
all the conditions of the system: tenure of off- 
cials and teachers, financial support, and moral 
backing. Professor Alexander of the George 
Peabody School for Teachers reports! that he 
knows of but one superintendent forced to re- 
sign who had taken pains to inform his public 
fully of what he was doing. 

What Does the Public Want to Know About 

the Schools? 

These are some of the things that the public 
wants to know about its schools: The character 
and ability of the school officials and the teach- 
ers; the rating of the schools among the schools 
of the state—how they compare with others, and 
how they measure up to proper standards; the 
quality of the preparation given in them for 
higher schools; the social life of the school, espe- 
cially of the high school; the practicalness of 
the training; the economy practiced in adminis- 
tration; the defects of the schools; the needs of 
the schools. 

Miscellaneous matters like these are not told 
effectively in an annual report; space forbids 
more than a mention of them and such a skele- 
Each aspect of school 
work should have detailed exposition in clear 


ton is devoid of interest. 


and attractive literary form, using such means 
of publicity as are available. As examples, let 
us consider in detail two of the above topics that 
are of public interest, first, the cost of the 
schools, their general worth or 


and second, 


rating. Financial Publicity. 


The school board might publish in the local 
first 
statement of the funds appropriated by the com- 
munity and by all other agencies for the work 
of the year, and the general distribution of 


papers at the of their financial year a 


moneys thruout the school system; and at least 
afterward in the clear and 
digested form, a certified statement of accounts 
The financial report for the 
year might show the following data: 


twice year, in 
to a given date. 
costs of 
maintaining the schools as compared with those 
of other towns approximately equal in popula- 
tion and similar in economic conditions; costs 
of various school buildings or districts and the 
reasons for notable differences in these costs; 
teachers’ salaries; the ratio of administrative 
cost to teaching cost; the costs per pupil in the 
elementary schools, in the high school, the even- 
ing school, and the vocational school; economies 
effected during the year in the purchase of sup- 
plies or in other matters; and an inventory of 
school property at the end of the year. 

Our American communities are notorious for 
uneconomical financial administration. In 
maintaining the school system with close econ- 
omy and with efficiency the school officials would 
set a useful example to other public servants 
and furthermore would create a sentiment of 
public confidence in the schools that would more 
easily secure to them the appropriations they 
need. <A first requirement of careful adminis- 
tration is publicity and expert auditing of ac- 
counts. Frank discussion of financial details by 
school officials will make them lear to the pub- 
lic. Few have Gladstone’s gift of making fig- 
ures eloquent; often figures may tell their own 
story forcibly and truthfully, but commonly 
they do not and officials must translate the fig- 
ures into graphs or comparative statements. A 
plain statement of financial conditions in the 
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schools will of itself challenge investigation and 
so require sound and accurate administration. 
Publishing the Rating of the Schools. 

The rating of the schools of the community 
should be given in accordance with the reports 
of the agents of the state board of education or 
of other expert and impartial observers, and this 
question is of enough importance to be answered 
carefully and thoroly by school officers. The 
people have a right to know the quality of their 
schools yet most communities are quite in the 
dark about them. Officers must be franker than 
they have been in declaring the defects as well 
as the excellences of their schools. A candid 
and just report will sometimes show frictions in 
the machinery and consequent increases in cost 
and declines in power, but candid and just re- 
ports are exceptional. 

School officials ought to know whether or not 
graduates of the high school are entering stand- 
dard colleges without conditions and suitably 
prepared for their freshman work; or if children 
of families moving to other communities enter 
the new schools without loss of standing. It is 
a keen disappointment for a parent to undergo 
the expense of a school course only to find at 
the end of it that the son or daughter is ill fitted 
for more advanced study. Such a parent feels, 
tho he may not use the term, that he and his 
child have been the victims of a confidence 
game. It is far better for a superintendent and 
for a school board to know the facts and to state 
them frankly to the public and to share the 
responsibility with it than it is to leave parents 
and pupils to ascertain the facts by irritating 
experience. There are remedies for inadequate 
results in the schools and school officials ought 
every year to make such tests as will authorita- 
tively determine the quality of the product, and 
ought then to use the results for improvement. 
Scales for testing results in elementary studies 
and in some high school subjects are now acces- 
sible and enable officials to determine with facil- 
ity the quality of their schools. The responsi- 
bility is therefore clearly upon them for making 
such investigation, and having ascertained the 
worth of the schools to make it known to the 
publie. 

High School Publicity. 

No part of a school system needs publicity so 
much as its high school. It is the most expen- 
sive part of the system. It is the part of the 
system that is most under fire. It is scored by 
the colleges because, they say, it does not ade- 
quately prepare students for their classes; it is 
criticised by many parents for its unpractical- 
ness; by some moralists because they believe its 
moral influence is bad; by some taxpayers be- 
sxause of its expense. No one of the above com- 
plaints is fully grounded; some of the criticisms 
are quite without foundation. Suspicion, how- 
ever, is often the product of ignorance and the 
cure for it is well considered publicity—well 
considered in time, in material, and in form of 
presentation. If the high school is the best 
advertised institution of the community, the 
citizens will have interest and pride in it and 
the school itself will measure up to the in- 
terest and ambitions of the public. 

The high school could publish regularly in the 
weekly press news items or compositions of spe- 
cial interest; college records of recent graduates 
of the school; special achievements in athletics, 
debate, or other student enterprise, with enough 
detail to make the accounts interesting. The 
publication of praiseworthy essays or composi- 
tions or other student literary product would be 
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a tonic to the work of the English department 
of the school. 

Serious problems confront the high school. 
Why do so many students leave in the first and 
second years? Are two sessions in the school 
day better than one? How much home study 
should be expected? What is the relation of 
vocational education to cultural education / 
What can the school do for vocational guid- 
ance? What is the significance of the current 
discussion of the junior high school—what is 
the junior high school intended to do, and is it 
anywhere doing it—is it good for our town 
what would it cost? Why would it not be well 
for school board and superintendent to state th 
whole case to the public, informing it in detail 
on every question that is now raised about the 
high school? The sacrifices of communities all 
over the country for their high school are a 
proof of their warm interest in secondary educa 
tion; it is the business of school officers to make 
this interest intelligent and co-operative. 

Progress of Special Groups of Pupils. 

Another important subject on which the pub 
lic should be informed is the progress made in 
the schools by bright pupils and by backward 
pupils. In late years special attention has been 
given to the latter, but now the bright pupils 
are coming into fuller consideration for from 
them are likely to come the intellectual leaders 
of the community. The public should know 
what the schools are doing for all classes of 
pupils. Especially is it necessary to educate the 
community in the need of institutional training 
for feeble-minded children. The public does not 
know that the highest class of mental defectives 
are the most dangerous to it; few people see why 
a girl of 18 years of age but with the mentality 
of 7 or 8 years should not be permitted to 
remain in the public schools to get what she 
can from them, or at least to remain at home 
under the care of her parents. Feeble-minded- 
ness is increasing so remarkably thruout the 
country that practically every community of 
moderate size is likely to meet the problem in its 
own schools and in the social life of the town. 
A well informed public will support the schoo! 
officers in sending to institutions those children 
who get little or from the regular 
schools and are a constant detriment to the prog 


nothing 


ress of normal children. 

The high school and the care of defectives are 
but samples of educational topics that should be 
brought to the serious attention and interest of 
the public. But any item of special character 
such as the erection of a new building in a town 
of moderate size be discussed in detail, 
with reasons for the conclusions of the officials. 
When once a spirit of frankness and complete 
sincerity are demonstrated by school officials 
and the confidence of the public is secured, 
momentum is gained for all subsequent propo 
sitions made by the school board and the super- 
intendent. 

School officials should objectify their public- 
ity. Many a schoolman never senses the unfa- 
miliarity of the public with school mechanics 
Many a layman does 


may 


and school terminology. 
not know the meaning of 
reasons for including Latin in the high school 
course. These familiar to all 
teachers and executives, are technical and if re- 
ferred to should be discussed with as much re 
gard to simplicity and clearness as one would 
use in writing an article for a popular magazine 
on the conduct of the stock market. 

School publicity will gain in effectiveness as 
it plays up the human and the concrete element. 
It is this that creates interest in a newspaper 
or magazine article. The school machine should 
not be discussed so abstractly as to invite atten- 


‘ 


‘semester” nor the 


matters, school 
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tion only to its mechanical efficiency. People 
want to know what the school is doing for boys 
and girls, and want to know it in concrete and 
intelligible terms. 
The Costs of Publicity. 

The publicity are not 
Even if they are high, they would not be as high 
The conl- 


costs of prohibitive. 
as the indirect costs of no publicity. 
mon form of publicity at present is the annual 
report of the superintendent and the school 
board. This is made expensive by the number 
of pages included in it and the number of copies 
little or no 
more effective publicity could be secured. 


cost 
The 


cost of the annual report could be reduced by 


printed; whereas at greater 


eliminating unnecessary material and by dimin- 
ishing the number of copies issued. The cireu- 
lation of this formal report could be limited to 
the school’s exchange lists, to official require 
ments, and (in order to comply with such a 
state law as that of Massachusetts”) to such citi- 

and this number would 
It would be still smaller 
if the really significant school items of local in- 


zens as would ask for it 
usually be very small. 


terest were published in the local press. 
Statistical data state officials 
could be supplied them directly on their inquiry 
blanks without formal publication by the local 
Statistical data 
are expensive to “set up” and when printed, un- 


required by 


superintendent or school board. 


less fully and interestingly explained, command 
little attention. 
these data of your schools will probably find 


Other school systems desiring 
them in the annual state report. Recent discus- 
sions by Professor Hanus and others suggest 
possible limitations of the contents of the super- 
intendent’s report. Much material that has cus- 
tomarily appeared in the superintendent’s report 
could be given in the local press with the ex- 
pectation that it would be printed in full, and 
in such a medium comments and explanations 
could be fuller and better adapted to local needs 
and interests. In printing a formal report of 
their own, superintendent and school board tend 
to economize in expense by omitting details that 
have special interest to the public; the loeal 
newspaper would prefer this matter to the more 
general statements generally found in the an 
In case it 
circular 


should seem desirable 
that 
first appeared in the newspapers, the superin- 


nual report. 


to reprint in form material has 
tendent could often arrange with the publisher 
to borrow the type and thus save the expense of 


new composition. 


Economy in Printing and in Circulation. 
Few manual training departments have a 
printing section, but when there is equipment 
and skill for doing good printing, the school cir- 
If the quality of 
such printing is indifferent, school officers can 
better afford to go 
Many 


ment and business students ought to be invited 
work of 


culars may be printed there. 


to the professional printer. 
a high school has a commercial depart- 
to perform the practical circulating 
school reports and bulletins, doing in the schools 
offices; check in 
goods, make and carefully preserve all mailing 


what clerks do in business 
lists, wrap or enclose and address the circulars, 
stamp and post them, and store unmailed copies 
in suitable dust proof receptacles properly lab- 
eled. 


part of the equipment of every high school com 


A good duplicating machine should be a 


mercial department and could be frequently 


employed in the production of school bulletins. 
Addressing 


in price and one placed in the commercial de 


machines are now more reasonable 


partment of the high school wouid be available 
for instruction and for general school purposes. 
“They (the School Commiitee) shall cause said re 


port to be printed for the use of the inhabitants, ete.” 
Revised Laws, chap. 43, sect. 6. 


It would be a profitable exercise in advertising 
for the commercial department to consider with 
the superintendent the contents of school bulle- 
tins and the rhetorical and display forms best 
adapted to their purpose. Students of some 
capacity in drawing could prepare sketches for 
illustrating bulletins. Every bulletin involving 
the labor of one or more students should of 
course publicly acknowledge such co-operation. 
We do not sufficiently use the thought or labor 
of high school students in community enter- 
prises.* 

Mimeographed or printed circulars might be 
sent thru the mail under one-cent postage or be 
carried by pupils to their homes, but the secon] 
method postage 
might be unsatisfactory thru losses in transpor- 


while effecting a saving in 


tation or thru damage by weather, soiling, or 
mutilation. 

Nothing appeals to the lay reader more than 
a pat illustration and more superintendents are 
finding graphs, scales, diagrams and even half- 
tones a most effective aid to their printed story, 
The cost of half-tone engravings is not great, 
a good one, of 10 or more square inches selling 
ordinarily at retail for about 15 cents a square 
inch; zine etchings of drawings cost about 10 
cents a square inch. Drawings should be made 
in India ink on good white cardboard. Even 
printers’ leads and rules can be grouped into 
useful diagrams if this material is under con- 
sideration when the design is made. 

The costs of school publicity may therefore be 
Better more 
less publicity at 
Proper consideration of economies 


adjusted to the local exchequer. 


publicity at less cost than 
greater cost. 
will reduce to a minimum the expense of in- 
forming the public of the work of the schools. 
Frequently it costs no more to issue an attrac- 
tive circular than an inferior one, but it takes 


more time, thought, and taste. 


Good Form in Printed Circulars. 

If the bulletin be printed, due regard should 
be had to the dignity of the form. Some cireu- 
lars are awkward in their proportions; I have 
concluded after much study that a 6 x 9 ineh 
page is the best general size for school circulars, 
which will allow a 4-inch printed line and suit- 
able margins. 

An “Old Style” 
familiar to 
The type of 


Choice of type is important. 
“Caslon” 


printers) gives dignity to the text. 


type, especially a (terms 
chapter and paragraph headings should harmon- 
ize with that of the text and should follow fixed 
principles of selection thruout the circular. 
The character of the booklet deter- 
mined in no small degree by the paper used. 


will be 
There are papers and papers: cheap and costly, 
heavy and light, white and grey, glossy and 
dead, brittle and tough. The printer should be 
asked to submit a dummy of the full size of the 
proposed circular, or at least one or two prop- 
erly folded sheets, to demonstrate the appear- 
ance and quality of the paper. 
Covers. 

A cover stock of tasteful color and texture 1s 
an essential. A brown is usually in 
as easily as 
does a white, and takes black ink well. If the 
circular is quite thick, the title in regular book 
form should be printed on the back so that the 
pamphlet may quickly be found in a bookease. 
Especial care should be given to all printing on 
the covers, for this will be effective or ineffective 
The back cover may be 


or’ y or 


good form, does not show soiling 


in catching attention. 
used for a brief message so worded to excite + 
much interest as the title page or front cover. 
The front cannot be to0 


copy of the cover 


‘An interesting instance of student co-operation 1 
school publicity is presented in “School and Society 
for Dec. 16, 1916. 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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CHOOSING TEXTBOOKS 


“Of making of books there is no end,” com- 
plained the preacher a long while ago. The 
school administrator of today, beset on every 
hand by book agents, wise and otherwise, is 
disposed to echo the same complaint. And the 
difficulty is much aggravated by the fact that so 
many of the books are good, differing not so 
much in value as in point of view; and that, in 
consequence, selection is difficult. 

Two critical problems of school administra- 
tion are unquestionably choice of teachers and 
choice of textbooks. Teachers and textbooks are 
analogous to men and tools of an industrial 
plant, and just as much importance attaches to 
And no 
problem of school administration demands more 
care and expert skill than these. 

Some day,—let us hope it is not far off,—we 


the choice of the one as of the other. 


shall regard our schools as one of the most im- 
portant and most valuable business enterprises 
in our respective communities; and we shall 
apply to the operation of the school business 
the same acumen and the same sound judg- 
ment that we apply to the operation of our 
mines and mills. We cannot strike the same 
kind of balance sheet nor can we pay material 
dividends; but our business is none the less 
important and our dividends none the less real. 

One cardinal principle of the business world 
alls for the employment of experts for import- 
ant service. Highly trained specialists are em- 
ployed and are held accountable for results. 
And the judgment of these specialists is ac- 
cepted as authority within the limits of their 
respective fields. 

In school administration, however, if one may 
judge from frequent manifestations of late, 
there seems to prevail a feeling that anybody is 
qualified to select a teacher or a textbook tor 
the schools. 
or experience seems to the lay mind to be 


No professional skill or training 


necessary. 

And it is perfectly natural that the lay mind 
should think so. 
tic to pretend proficiency in everything. 


It is an American characteris- 
Indeed 
the average American is a multiplex expert, 
fully qualified to pass judgment upon every 
problem under the sun from the selection of 
whitewash for his fence to the best Way to 
“ean the Kaiser.’ And wherein could his 
apabilities shine to better advantage than in 
solving even the most intricate school problems 
since it is he who must pay the bills and his 
children who must reap the harvest ‘ 

And the layman’s attitude is natural, too, 
since expertness in school business is only of 
recent birth. 
preaching were the convenient 


It is not long since teaching and 
pockets into 
which fell the sons who were good for nothing 
else. Only of late decades have the great ex- 
panse and wonderful improvement of the schools 
compelled attention to the need and value o! 
expert and thoroly trained specialists to handle 
the problems of school administration. 

This recognition of the value of school ex 
perts naturally is first made in large adminis- 
trative units such as large cities, where the 
very bigness of the problem compels differentia 
tion of function and exclusive attention of a 
smal] army of employees to school details. In 
smaller units, where this differentiation of func 
tion is not possible, and where the total volume 
of business is readily handled by a few, often 


‘ 


‘side line,” reliance upon experts is not so 
common. 
The common attitude today on all questions 


of accountability is expressed in the slang 


as a 


Isaac Doughton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 
phrase, “to pass the buck.” Kings and coun- 
sellors have been kept mighty busy for three 
years past in this strenuous occupation. And 
in the school organization we are eager, if pos 
But we are all of 
us jealous of power; it may be small, but, like 
Audrey, it is 


sible, to pass accountability. 


“an ill-favored thing, sir, but mine 
own.” So while we are content and even eager 
to pass to others accountability, we are not so 
eager to pass the power that necessarily condi 
tions that accountability. 

But again to our analogy. The keynote of 
big business success is the utilization of the 


When the great 


railroad strike was threatened = in 1916, the 


initiative of every employee. 


Armour Company telegraphed to all its branch 
managers the message, “In the event of a strike, 
every man is expected to use his own judg 
ment.” A business that is a success is one 
heads are held 


results, but are 


where department strictly 


accountable for given the 
powers that condition that accountability. 

In our school administration the divorce of 
power and accountability is particularly ap 
School board 


members have nothing to do with the use of 


parent in the choice of textbooks. 


textbooks except to hold superintendents and 
teachers accountable for results, but they fre 
quently insist upon having everything to do 
with the matter of choice; superintendents and 
teachers have everything to do with the use of 
textbooks and are held strictly accountable for 
results, but they frequently have nothing to do 
Wise and intelligent 
is the board that gives to superintendent and 


with the matter of choice. 


teachers the powers that condition their account 
ability. 

For choosing textbooks is a highly technical 
problem demanding more than mere ability to 
read. And the director whose regular vocation 
may be in lines of work far different from 
school administration, is not competent to solve 
this problem. He must perforce follow the 
advice of the book agent who is most liberal of 
friendship or tongue or both. Thus it is fre 
quently the best book agent rather than the 
best book that is chosen; but, it is books and not 
agents that teachers must use. 

Can we, then, reach some definite basis for a 
wise and just distribution of power in this im 
portant matter? The superintendent of schools 
or supervising principal, as the case may be, 1s, 
or of right ought to be, the educational leader 
of his community; and he does, or of right 
ought to, determine its educational course. 
The initiation of educational policies is, there- 
fore, his prerogative; and the board should in 
sist that he assume this position of leadership. 

It falls to the 


determine in very large degree the aims and the 


superintendent, therefore, to 
matter and the method of instruction in his 
schools. For all of this the board holds him 
accountable. If the 


the teachers lack enthusiasm and nerve, if the 


instruction is not good, if 


children do not show development, the board 


does not hold itself accountable, but the super- 
intendent. Good judgment and business acu- 
men such as the directors would use in con- 
ducting an industrial or mercantile establish- 
ment, demand that the superintendent, from 
whom so much is required in the way of ac- 
countability should have much given to him in 
the way of initiative and power. 

The superintendent, then, should be given 
power to choose textbooks. But he, if he is as 
wise as the board that gives him that power, 
will not do the choosing alone. The same prin- 
ciple that suggests that boards delegate this 
power to him, suggests that he delegate certain 
subordinate powers to his principals and teach- 
ers. The superintendent cannot be in as in- 
timate and personal touch with the problems of 
the classroom as his teachers; and theirs, after 
all, is the problem of using whatever book may 
be chosen. The teachers should, therefore, have 
© voice in the matter. 

But the opinion of the teachers must of neces- 
city be a composite of many differing opinions. 
lt is natural and even desirable that teachers 
should differ in their judgment, because their 
problems differ, even in the same community. 
We shall need to evaluate these judgments and 
strike if possible an average. Our method 
should be such as to recognize every teacher 
and still have the majority opinion prevail. 

Lately we have followed a method that seems 
well suited to accomplish this purpose. We 
desired to change texts in spelling and language. 
Our seventh and eighth grades are centralized, 


that but one teacher is concerned here. Our 


fifth and sixth grades are departmentalized so 
that only half of the teachers in these grades 
teach the spelling. This made a relatively 
small number of teachers to be consulted. 

The superintendent examined a large number 
of spellers and then referred to the teachers 
who téach spelling from the third grade up six 
of the spellers that seemed to him best suited 
to carry out the aims and accomplish the pur- 
poses of his course. Every teacher was asked 
to examine carefully these books and to arrange 
them in the order of her choice, as first choice, 
second, and so on to sixth. 

The books were then scored by the following 
plan. For factors of scoring the order was in- 
verted; that is, every first choice was scored six 
points, every second choice, five, and so on to 
the sixth choice which was scored one point. 
In spite of the instruction given to rate every 
book, some teachers gave only first, second and 
In such 
cases, the remaining possible scores were totaled 
and distributed equally among the books not 
reported. On account of the centralization of 
the seventh and eighth grades the score was 


third choice, or rated only four books. 


tabulated separately for the first six grades and 
the average rank of the six texts was deter- 
mined. Then to make the final choice, this 
average rating was scored in the same way and 


given a scoring power of two, the rating of the 


I. Teachers’ Judgments of Spelling Texts. 


Choice Book A Book B 
J Liiie s I Hes 
Chosen Score Chosen Score 

First l 6 

Second 5 25 

Third 1 4 3 12 

Fourth l 3 

Fifth 5 10 

Sixth $ i 

Extra 1 3.5 1 3.5 

Combined Score of Teachers, 

Grades III-VI ; 21.5 49.5 


Book C took D Book E Book F 
Times Times Times Times 
hosen Score Chosen Seore Chosen Score Chosen Score 
l 6 6 36 3 18 
e 10 1 Hi 1 5 
2 ba 2 Ss 3 12 
4 12 2 6 y 4 6 2 6 
l 2 3 6 
5 5 1 1 
1 3.5 1 3.5 
41.5 55 26.5 39.5 


The left side of each double column indicates the number of teachers who selected the particular book 
for the particular choice; the right side indicates the score, found by multiplying this number by the 


“factor.” 
29 


The factors were as follows: First choice, 6; second, 5; third, 4; fourth, 3; fifth, 2; and sixth, 1. 
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seventh and eighth grade teacher was given a 
scoring power of one and the superintendent’s 
own rating was given a scoring power of two. 
On the basis of this final score the final rating 
was determined and the choice made. 

Of course, in this study each teacher was con- 
cerned only with that part of the series which 
covered the work of her grade while the super- 
intendent was concerned with the entire series. 
This will partly explain a divergence of opinion 
as shown in the tabulation. 

The following tables will make the plan clear: 

After this tabulation was made the superin- 
tendent recommended Book D as the book 
agreed upon by superintendent and teachers as 
best suited to our needs and best adapted to our 
problems, and the board unanimously adopted 
the book. The same plan was followed in choos- 
ing a text in language. 

The plan possesses several advantages espe- 
cially in small districts. Every teacher’s vote 
on every book affects the result. The plan is 
flexible since the scoring power of the various 
groups of teachers and of the superintendent 
may be made anything we please as the size of 
groups and the distribution of responsibility 
may suggest. The final choice is a composite 
in which every person concerned has had a fair 
opportunity to effect the results, and in which 
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II. Combined Tabulation of Scores. 
Book Book Book Book Book Book 
A B Cc D 
Aver. Rank of Teach- 


ana & 


ers Grades III-VI. 6 2 3 1 4 
Rank Grades VII-VIII 6 5 4 3 1 
gt” 6 3 5 1 2 

III. Final Scores: Textbooks. 
Book Book Book Book Book Book 
A B Cc E F 
Twice Average Score 

Grades III to VI.. 2 10 S 12 4 6 
Score Grades VII to 

eX 2 FPR 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Twice Supt. Score... 2 & 4 12 6 10 
TENS GND ccccoccns 5 20 15 28 15 22 
WemOl MORE ..6.e ees. 6 3 4 (I) 5 2 


the superintendent has power to check up care- 
fully on his own judgment and on the judgment 
of his teachers. 

Now we can determine the distribution of 
function that should be the rule in choosing 
textbooks for use in the schools. If we may 
borrow from another field, I should say that 
the “initiative” in the matter belongs to the 
superintendent or supervising principal. His is 
the main responsibility for determining the gen- 
eral policy and plan of work. 

But he is not best qualified to judge of the 
interaction of details of textbook material and 
classroom problems. This becomes the function 
of the teacher. Thus if he is wise he will make 
a “referendum” of the books that will be likely 


to carry out his plans, and ask the teacherg’ 
assistance in reaching a decision. 

What, then, is the function of the schoo] 
board? The “recall,” of course. If the board 
is satisfied that the superintendent and teachers 
have exercised honesty, intelligence and care in 
the study and have made their recommendation 
as a result of such study, they can consistently 
do nothing less than endorse the judgment of 
their experts. To do otherwise would be to re- 
flect upon the honesty, intelligence or thoroness 
of their chosen experts, and then it is time to get 
new teachers and a new superintendent. 

So in this very important problem of school 
administration boards of education should do 
what 
more, namely, hold the professional men and 


intelligent boards are doing more and 
women whom they engage to conduct and man- 
age the schools accountable for results and then 
entrust them with the powers that condition 
that accountability. And superintendents of 
schools should do what wise superintendents are 
doing more and more, namely give teachers 
opportunity to express opinion on policies that 
closely affect their immediate problems, 

This new kind of “initiative, referendum and 
recall,” if adopted in our school management 
will work for greater efficiency and better satis- 
faction. 


A SUGGESTION TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


Henry C. Krebs, County Superintendent, Plainfield, N. J. 


President Lincoln was commander-in-chief of 
the army of the United States during the Civil 
War. During 1861, 62 and ’63, he, a civilian, 
with a civilian secretary of war, controlled the 
movements of the armies. In the east every 
battle and every campaign during that entire 
time was either a failure or a dubious success 
for the North. The spirit and power of the 
South was by no means broken on Jan. 1, 1864. 

At last Congress made General Grant the 
real head of all the armies of the North. When 
he was about to assume his command, President 
Lincoln said to him, “I do not know your plans, 
neither do I care to know them. Go ahead and 
give us victories. You will have all the power 
of the government to support you.” 

From that time on Appomattox was only a 
question of time. Civilian control was dis- 
placed by military control, and the military 
affairs of the North prospered. 

The policy of some boards of education in 
controlling either in a body or thru com- 
mittees the professional side of a school system 
is precisely the error of the first three years of 
the civil war. A layman knows no more about 
the proper appointment of teachers, the course 
of study, promotions, and the other details of 
school work than did President Lincoln about 
the proper appointment of officers, the plans of 
campaigns, and the strategy of the armies. 


True, boards of education are charged with 
the responsibility of effectively administering 
the affairs of their respective districts; but if 
they are wise they will act as President Lincoln 
did, thru an expert. 

In the majority of cities teachers are ap- 
pointed by the board on the nomination of the 
superintendent; but there is still a minority 
where the superintendent is either not consulted 
in this matter, or his advice does not carry the 
weight it should. In such instances teachers 
are too often appointed for other than profes- 
sional reasons. Indeed, this is inevitable, inas- 
much as the board members are not in position 
to decide the matter professionally. 


The evil of over-supervision on the part of 
board members bears on the members them- 
The amount of time and attention given 
to the professional side of the schools by cer- 


selves. 


tain members who are trying conscientiously to 
perform the duties laid on them by the people 
is a severe tax on their health and on their busi- 
ness. Evening after evening is given to a con- 
sideration of problems that prove difficult and 
harassing; and with all their good intentions 
they are bound to encounter the mortification 
of mistakes and consequent public criticism. 

If such members would only consider that 
the way to thru the 
superintendent, and would make no attempt to 
concern themselves with professional details, 
they would not only lighten the burden for 
themselves, but would relieve the superintendent 


secure effectiveness is 


of a great deal of unnecessary strain. 

The best systems of schools place the respon- 
sibility of securing teachers squarely on the 
superintendent. He visits eligible teachers in 
their schoolrooms, or otherwise interviews them 
personally. He collects all the facts necessary 
for a correct judgment as to their fitness for the 
position to be filled. 
mendations the board is relying very wisely on 


By following his recom- 


his expert opinion. 

There are still a few cities in which the voice 
of superintendent and principals is not control- 
The book 
companies still “sample” all the members of the 
board in numerous districts. This cannot pos- 
sibly make for efficiency. How does Member A 
know whether the language series written by 
Mr. B. is superior to that written by Mr. C., or 
whether it is the better adapted to the special 
conditions of his district? Surely 
another department in which members of the 
board might wisely “leave hands off.” 


ling in the adoption of textbooks. 


here is 


It is also the experience of many districts that 
there has been a perceptible deterioration in the 
quality of supplies when a committee of the 
board alters the list submitted by the superin- 
tendent. In this situation there is too much 


buying something “just as good” because it is 
cheaper. Good tools are necessary for good 
work, and no one knows as well what are good 
tools as those who are actually engaged in the 
work. 

The director of athletics in some school sys- 
tems does not go to the superintendent in regard 
to the number of games to be played, the teams 
to be played, equipment of the players, or rules 
of eligibility. It is necessary for him in all 
these matters to refer to the chairman of the 
committee of the board on athletics. He can 
do little on his own initiative. Except in un- 
usual instances such chairman cannot possibly 
have a knowledge of athletic affuirs to quality 
him to decide matters of this kind. Placing the 
responsibility on the physical director, giving 
him freedom, and removing him if he does not 
give satisfaction, seems a far better plan. 

No great business enterprise can be success- 
fully conducted except thru executive heads who 
ure given freedom and held responsible. We 
have already seen that war must be conducted 
on a similar basis. A school system is a large 
business of a most important character. The 
board that tries directly to regulate everything 
defeats its own purposes. To make it highly 
efficient it is necessary to apply the principles 
of business organization. 


We should rid ourselves of the idolatry of in- 
telligence. One of the greatest dangers attend: 
ing the education of man or boy is a slavish awe 
or admiration of the textbook in the school cur 
riculum, or the work of an author, poet, essayist, 
historian, or whatever he may be. A textbook 
is composed of a number of facts, illustrations 
or deductions as the author sees them; put im 
one man’s fashion—and he may probably be 
more correct than some other man—but the stu- 
dent ought not to be made to feel that the last 
thing has been said when Bidhead Knowall, 
Esq., M. A., has placed his name upon the title 
page of a book of history, physical science, liter 
ature or what not.—Gilbert Parker. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN SUPERVISED STUDY 


In the Foxcroft school system, there have 


been tried within the last two years three dif- 
ferent methods of conducting supervised study. 
Two of these have been tried in the grades, and 
one in the high school. This paper will take 
them up in their degree of “intensiveness” 
rather than in the chronological order in which 
they were attempted. 


The most elemental form, altho it was the last 
to be started, was the one in use in the high 
school. We had formerly had 45 minute periods, 
with the time for passing taken from this. All 
the study was done in a large main room or at 
home. It seemed that much time was being 
wasted by the pupils thru misunderstanding 
either of assignments or of specific methods of 
attack. 
main room was simply any teacher who did not 
happen to be having a class, it was usually out 
of the question to be able to get aid during 
study periods. 

To remedy this condition the principal of the 
school shortened the recitation periods, and with 
the time thus saved provided a fifteen minute 
study period between each two recitation 
periods. Two days each week this period was 
devoted to the subject in which recitation had 
just closed, and two days to the subject which 
was to come next. On Fridays the old schedule 
was followed. During these study periods the 
classes remained in the recitation rooms, under 
the charge of the teacher who taught the subject 
under discussion. Class supervised study was 
not resorted to, but all pupils who had ques- 
tions were expected to get aid during this fifteen 
minute period. 

This method could hardly be called “super- 
vised study,” but it has its advantages over the 
former method. In the first place, it insures 
every being studied at least fifteen 
minutes, which was more than individual pupils 
Again, it 


As the person who had charge of the 


lesson 


were giving some subjects, before. 
gives pupils a chance to get things straightened 
out by asking a question or two at the time the 
puzzling point is met. Ordinarily a pupil must 
waste a great deal of time digging out some 
obscure point; or else he gives up in despair; 
or as is often the case, he plans to ask the 
teacher at some later convenient time, and for- 
gets entirely. The main drawback to this as a 
method of supervised study is that it does not 
give the teacher a chance to systematically im- 
part a habit or knowledge of proper methods of 
attack. 

The next method, which was the first one 
tried, was used in the grades above the fifth. 
Formerly there had been one grade in a room, 
acting as one division. This meant that the 
teacher conducted a recitation for twenty min- 
utes, and then in theory did what I 
described in the high school method above, 
namely, helped the individual pupils during a 
twenty minute study period. In practice, how- 
ever, this method was not satisfactory. 


have 


Lazy 
teachers, and I must very sorrowfully admit 
that some such are found in most school sys- 
tems, took this study period as a time for “rest- 
ing” from the exertions of the recitation. 
Pupils of such teachers were informed that it 
was not good for them to get help from the 
teacher, but that they ought to develop their 
power of perseverence by digging things out 
for themselves. On the other hand, many of 
the industrious and well meaning teachers were 
continually with foolish 
from a small proportion of the class, and so 
were unable to put in help where it was most 


swamped questions 


Supt. Frank A. Morris, Foxcroft, Me. 
needed. Of eourse, some teachers really got 
along very well this way, but there were enough 
of the others so that it seemed as if something 
needed to be done. 

What we did was this: First, it was care- 
fully explained to the classes that in many cases 
the reason why some pupils did better work 
and received better rank than others was that 
some understood better than others how to 
attack lessons, and that the poorest work was 
not always done by the dullest pupils. This 
explanation was made to eliminate any pos- 
sible hard feelings that might otherwise have 
developed. Then the pupils were divided about 
equally into two groups, those doing good work 
and those not doing quite as well. Pupils were 
informed that this was done so that those need- 
ing help in learning how to study could get it, 
and that they could move from one division to 
the other as their work seemed to indicate 
would be best. 

Then the forty minutes (twenty for recita- 
tion and twenty for study) that we had used 
formerly was redistributed. First, all the pupils 
took their books and studied for ten minutes. 
This gave them all a general idea of what the 
lesson was about. Then the slower division was 
given the attention of the teacher for twenty 
minutes. During this twenty minutes the les- 
son was studied as a class exercise, as in a 
regular recitation, but with the books open. 
Possibly in the last few minutes a “testing 
recitation” was held with the books closed. In 
this way, day after day, the pupils were given 
a practical example of how to study, without 
taking any additional time for the work. 

Then, after thirty minutes of individual study, 
the brighter pupils were given a ten minute 
recitation, method not being specified. As there 
were only half as many pupils in this division 
as had been in the whole class, ten minutes 
gave as much time per pupil as twenty had be- 
fore. On the other hand, the duller pupils had 
twice as much time per pupil as before. 

No objective measurements were made of the 
results, but these improvements were noted: 
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i Teaching—A Fine Art 
i The teacher’s work ranks among the 


fine arts of poetry, painting and music; 
or rather it is the finest of fine arts, for all 
other arts deal with lifeless material but 
teaching deals with the living soul. 
Teaching is essentially a matter of inspir- 
ation, a matter of giving the vital touch, 
and has been more clearly expressed in 
the words of the great teacher, ‘“‘I am 
come that you may have life and that you 
may have it more abundantly.” 

That Gentle Man of Gallilee who lifted 
the ideals, broadened the sympathies, 
and mitigated the sufferings of the entire 
world was essentially a teacher, and you 
may well feel that you are complimented 
in the highest terms when you are earn- 
estly addressed as teacher; for it virtually 
5 means that those who so address you are 
willing and glad to sit at your feet, and 
receive from you, not merely material 
3 wealth in the form of land, bonds or gold, 
but that higher wealth beyond compare, 
the wisdom of life, the great truths of life, 
a the truths that in a measure shall free 
them from the tyranny and bondage of 
superstition, malice, envy, hatred, fear, 
jealousy, inefficiency and all the remain- 
ing dark broods of attributes that 
constitute ignorance. 


FRANK W. SIMMONDS, 


Superintendent Lewiston, (Ida.) Schools. 
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First, many of the supposedly dull pupils mani- 
fested unusual ability after a short time, due 
to the confidence caused by class discussion and 
better methods of study. Non-promotions were 
diminished, and a better standard of work was 
obtained in both divisions. The dull pupils 
were not outstripped in coming to conclusions 
by the bright ones, neither did the quicker 
pupils have to wait for explanations that were 
needless to them. At the end of the year the 
class came nearer to being all on the same level 
than they could possibly have been with all 
pupils in the same group. 

The main weakness of this method is that 
no arrangements were made for those pupils 
who were really able to go faster than the course 
of study required. During the last year this 
has been remedied by providing a chance for 
such pupils to go ahead at their own pace. 
This latter, however, does not properly come 
within the present discussion. 

The third method is what might be called 
pure supervised study. We had a small class 
(fifteen) who were promoted from the grades in 
February, but owing to congested conditions 
they were unable to enter the high school. This 
class was put into a separate room, under a 
special teacher. The school hours for them 
were shortened to four and one-half per day. 
Three studies were attempted, Latin, English 
and algebra. Each was given one and one-half 
hours per day. No home study was called for, 
but occasionally a little was allowed for the 
memorizing which is absolutely necessary in 
first year Latin. 


The idea was to teach the subjects almost in 
the method used in the lower grades,—develop- 
ment. Everything was to be done orally, to the 
extent of being a class exercise. Even algebra 
examples were worked this way. When enough 
class work had been done so that it seemed as 
if everyone should have learned the matter un- 
der consideration, a short opportunity was given 
for the individuals to see if they could do it 
alone. If they could, the next thing was at- 
tempted, otherwise the class went at it again 
until the large majority had attained the 
desired end. Those who were too far behind, 
of course, had to do a little extra work to keep 
up, but very little of this condition was found. 
Sometimes books were used to dig the material 
from, sometimes the teacher taught without the 
pupils looking at their books until the subject 
was mastered. In the latter condition, the books 
were afterwards referred to so that the pupils 
would know how the material looked in case 
they should need later to hunt it up. 

At the beginning the fear was felt that this 
method would cause the pupils to become de- 
pendent upon the teacher, but this was very 
carefully guarded against, and the teacher en- 
deavored instead to instil the habit of correct 
study methods. 

At the end of the half year this class had 
covered three of the four regular freshman sub- 
jects. Examinations were given by the regular 
high school teachers to the special class and the 
regular freshmen together. The result was that 
in each subject the highest standing went to a 
member of the special class, and the percentage 
of failures was greater among the regular fresh- 
men than among the pupils of the special class. 

While we have not made the careful objective 
study of results that some schools have made, 
yet I believe that our results amount to the 
same thing, namely, that supervised study will 
bring better results without additional cost. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN BOARDS OF EDUCATION, THEIR 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND THE ARCHITECT 


I come before you as an architect with a keen 
appreciation for his profession, coupled with a 
profound respect for the educators of our coun 
try. 
of school buildings I realize, perhaps more than 
a great many, how badly you are handicapped in 


From my varied experience in the design 


your great work by improper housing. 
The school building problem is most intri- 
cate and complex with many conflicting require 
ments which demand their proper adjustment, 
and the fullest possible co-operation between 
educators and architects. It is with a sincere 
desire to help in some measure to bring about 
such co-operation that I present this paper. 
Enormous Recent School Growth. 
Before taking up my subject, I wish to lay 
before you a few statistics gathered during the 
month of May, 1917, from state and city school 
superintendents of most of the states and over 
fifty cities of the United States. These statis- 
tics are somewhat astounding in showing the 
growth of enrollment in our schools. My object 
in seeking this particular information and pre- 
senting the data to you is to point to the tre- 
mendous moneys yearly for 
school buildings, grounds and equipment and 
to show the very rapid increase in the enroll- 
ment of our schools, which makes it likely that 
within ten to fifteen years the present number 
of school buildings must be doubled ; 
point out in this paper the necessity for the 
practice of wise economy and the elimination of 


expenditure in 


also to 


waste and duplication by earnest collaboration 
between boards of education, superintendents of 
schools and architects who design the buildings. 

The increases in high 
the past eleven years varies from 34.5 per cent 
for the state of Maine to 435 per cent for Utah, 


school enrollment for 


and for the past five years from 13.81 per cent 
for the state of New Jersey to 179.3 per cent for 


West Virginia. The elementary school enroll- 


Editor's Note: 
delivered before the Department of 
Portland, Ore., July 8, 1917 


The present paper is a resume of an address 


School Administration, 


, Oak Cal. 


John J. Donovan, A. I. A 


ment in eleven years has increased from 4.7 pe 
cent in [llinois to 200.5 per cent in Virginia, 
and for the past five years from 2.19 per cent in 


South Dakota to 80 per cent in Virginia. 


Cities in general show a decided increase. 
The high school enrollment for cities for the 


ten years previous to 1915 show a variation from 
21.8 per cent for Lincoln, Nebraska, to 262 per 
cent for Spokane, Wash., and for the past five 
for Buffalo, to 
The elementary 


years from 22.8 per cent 


Newark. 


school enrollment in cities has varied in eleven 


range 
122.3° per cent for 


years from 1.5 per cent decrease in Portland, 


Maine, to 78.6 per 
Wash., and in the 


cent decrease in Burlington, Vt., to 38.1 per cent 


cent increase in Spokane, 


past five years from 16.4 per 


increase in Cleveland. 

My own state, California, shows an inerease 
for the eleven for high schools of 
293.4 per cent and for the past five years 114 
per cent, while the elementary schools have in- 


past years 


creased in eleven years 48.3 per cent and in the 
The city of Oak- 


an increased high school enrollment 


past five years 25.6 per cent. 


land show s 


in eleven years of 213.2 per cent and in five 


years of 75.5 per cent, while the elementary 


schools cent increase in eleven 


show 52.3 per 





years and 22.3 per cent in the past five years. 

The United States Bureau of Education in a 
report on enrollment for 1914-15, the latest re- 
corded, shows that there were 28,200,153 between 
the ages of 5 and 18 years, and the average daily 
attendance was 14,216,459. 

The Broadening of Education. 

There has been a marked improvement in the 
design and planning of school buildings during 
recent years. As methods of education have 
changed, the architects have in many instances 
risen to the occasion and the new buildings show 
many improvements in freedom and openness of 
circulation, provisions for safety, sanitation, 
heating and ventilation, and for the accommoda- 
tion of the many rapidly developing depart- 
ments such as those for vocational work, physi- 
and kindergarten work. 
Modern educators recognize the fact that proper 


eal training, music 
provision for recreation is essential to obtain 
the best results from the student, and architects 
called playrooma, 
lunchrooms and gymnasiums as well as rooms 
for varied student activities such as club rooms, 
photographic 


have been upon to devise 


newspaper rooms, wireless and 


rooms, ete. 
To obtain directness and freedom of circula- 




















Main Floor Plan, Gymnasium andJAuditorium Building 
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tion and such a correlation of departments as to 
save all unnecessary steps as well as to save all 
waste space and needless requires a 
a bold handling of the plan. 
This can be accomplished only thru an intimate 
knowledge of the workings and requirements of 
the school. The greater the architect’s knowl- 
edge of these matters, the happie r the result will 
be. In any case, he should hold the 


sible conference with those who are to occupy 


expense, 
simple and often 


fullest pos 


the building, as well as with experts in the var- 
jous special branches from other parts of the 
country. No matter how wide his personal 
knowledge and experience may be, he can always 
learn something of value from those who are 
actually using the buildings. 

The fact of the matter is, we have only begun 
to comprehend and understand the school build- 
The field is 
so wide, progress so slow, and opportunities for 
improvement fly so rapidly that the period of a 


lifetime is too short to perfectly master the de- 


ing problem with its many phases. 


tails. The wider use of the school and the 
changes developed by the bright and active 


minds within the ranks of the teaching profes- 
sion are constantly opening up new lines of 
thought, which go far to keep the school a var- 
iable quantity and impress upon us the necessity 
of assigfilfig various rooms to serve many func- 
tions, altho we may standardize such rooms as 
classrooms, administrative office, laboratories, 
ete. 

Altho the progress in school architecture has 
been marked, the general results are yet far 
from satisfactory and you have a right to ex- 
pect far greater progress in the future than has 
been shown in the past. Our schools should be 
examples to the country of efficient and econom- 
ical planning and design with a chaste and in- 
expensive beauty obtained thru pleasing pro- 
portions, and a pleasing use of materials and 
color rather than thru the use of ornamentation 
or useless accessories. They should do their part 
in educating the parents as well as the children 
to a proper appreciation of true beauty and true 
architecture. Each should possess an 
individuality of which the community and the 
public may feel proud. 


school 


Co-operation Essential to Success. 

Now for the relationship between boards of 
education, their superintendents and the archi- 
tects: I have spoken of the necessity of collab- 
oration between the school superintendent and 
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First Floor Plan, Classroom Building 
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Second Floor Plan 


the architect; this needs little or no comment. 
It is absolutely necessary, for the architect who 
will design a school building without the unlim- 
ited help, advice, criticism and suggestions of 
the superintendent will, undoubtedly, have as 
poor a misfit to his credit as the superintendent 
a school buildinz 


without the services of the architect. 


who might attempt to design 
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‘lassroom Building 


The fine creation, the big result and the solu- 
tion of each such problem, whether large or 
small, calls for the best in both men and for a 
freedom in discussion of the points pertaining 
to the work, so that the final solution belongs 
to both, and both should be proud of the work 
and unselfish in sharing the credit. This is the 


(Continued on Page 49) 


























PLOT PLAN OF ELKO COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, ELKO, 
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THE NEW BINGHAMTON HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


The new high school building at Binghamton, 
N. Y., houses a complete cosmopolitan high 
school which includes not only the usual general 
courses but also complete vocational courses. 
The building occupies a commanding site, fac- 
ing the main street of the city, and is well 
elevated above the grade of the street. The 
exterior is a dignified modification of the 
Jacobean style of architecture, worked out in 
tapestry brick and gray lime stone. 

The building is of the most economical square 
type, with classrooms on four sides, surrounding 
a main corridor and enclosing a large audi- 
torium between two narrow light courts. 

The basement of the building which is in 
realty the first floor and is well above the sides 
and rear of the site, is devoted almost entirely 
to the vocational department. It includes a 
series of wood and metal shops, rooms for 
mechanical drawing, store rooms, locker rooms 
and separate cafeterias for boys and girls. A 
glance at the accompanying plan will convey a 
comprehensive idea of the completeness of the 
shops. 

On the first floor are the administrative offices, 
eight classrooms, two large study halls, a large 
library, a faculty room and a series of rooms 
for the business department. The main floor of 
the auditorium may be reached thru the corri- 
dors on the first floor from five entrances. The 
room has a sloping floor and a _ splendidly 
arranged balcony. Its stage measures 37 by 18 
feet and has adjoining it two large retiring 
rooms. The auditorium is well lighted by 
windows and ceiling lights and has a total seat- 
ing capacity of 1,500. The room is finished in 
ornamental plaster in a restrained, dignified 
style corresponding with the general architec- 
ture. 

On the second floor of the building there are 
eleven classrooms, two large study halls each 
seating 96 students, a special locker room and 
a suite of rooms for the domestic arts depart- 
ment, including a large sewing room and a large 
cooking laboratory. The housekeeping suite is 
in reality a model city flat with a bedroom, din- 
ing room, kitchen and bath. 

The third floor includes two large groups of 
rooms for science. The group at the rear of the 
building includes a chemical and a_ physical 
laboratory, a botanical laboratory, a zoological 
laboratory and a physiological laboratory. The 
arrangement is such that a common apparatus 
room and a locker room serves the entire group. 
Two additional laboratories are provided for be- 
ginners in physics and chemistry. 

The drawing department has two large rooms 
on this floor, opening on an interior court and 
arranged with studio lighting. 

The roof of the building is covered with tile 
and is arranged for outdoor classwork, games, 


etc. . 
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HIGH SCHOOL, BINGHAMTON, N. \ 
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Immediately in the rear of the main building boiler room, an engine room, separate bicycle Soth buildings are constructed entirely of 
8 separate structure which houses the gymna- rooms for boys and girls, a swimming pool, fireproof materials. The exterior walls are of 
Sum and the power plant. This building gymnasium and separate dressing rooms, and brick and the construction is steel and concret>. 
Measures 40 by 140 feet and includes a large showers for boys and girls. The corridors are finished with terrazzo floors 


(Concluded on Page 52) 
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A TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new Township High School at Gurnee, 
IIL, reflects very fully the attention which is be- 
ing given to agricultural and physical educa- 
tion and the strong trend toward safety from 
fire and panic thru one-story construction. 

The Gurnee Township High School is a one- 
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TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, GURNEE, ILL. 
J. N. Coleman, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 
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story building with a basement only large 
enough to take care of the heating plant. The - LONGITUDINAL SECTION - 
recitation rooms and laboratories are in the 


middle of the building and the auditorium and 
gymnasium are in the wings. 

The building has two main entrances, one for 
the boys and one for the girls. The former 
gives direct admittance to the manual training 
room and the forge shop, to the boys’ lockers, 
toilets, dressing rooms and gymnasium. The 
girls’ entrance leads to the girls’ lockers and 
rest room, to the domestic science department 
and the auditorium. 

The auditorium measures 50 by 55 feet, 6 
inches and is arranged to serve for study pur- 
poses and for community assemblies. It has a 
large stage with dressing rooms and movable 
seating. 

The laboratories are arranged in a suite with 
a lecture room between them. Both rooms are 


fitted with built-in laboratory cabinets, special 


drills may be witnessed. 


Plans, 


work tables and complete plumbing. The agri- 


cultural laboratory has a conservatory built out- 


side the main building, 
coils under hot beds. 

The manual training department includes a 
large woodworking shop and a small forge shop. 
Both rooms are fully equipped for instruction 
in farm woodworking, cabinet making, carpen- 
try and blacksmithing. The gymnasium meas- 
ures 40 by 65 feet and is arranged with a large 
visitors’ gallery from which athletic games and 
The principal’s office 
is located in the center of the building between 
two of the recitation rooms. 

The building is ventilated by means of a 
motor driven fan with air heated in a special 
type of school furnace. 


and heated by hot water 


The sanitary equipment 


Township High School, Gurnee, Il 


is of the best school type. The water is obtained 
from a drilled well. The plumbing fixtures are 
of vitreous china and both hot and cold water 
is provided for the lavatories and showers. 
The sewage is disposed of by means of a septic 
tank, the overflow of which is led into several 
dry wells and then into a running stream. 

The building is lighted with electricity and 
the auditorium, the classrooms and laboratories, 
workrooms and shops are fitted with indirect 
lighting fixtures. 

The building is constructed of brick with 
stone and tile trimming. The roof is covered 
with a fireproof asphalt material. The cost of 
the structure excluding the heating, ventilation, 
plumbing and wiring approximates $41,000. 

The architect is J. N. Coleman, Chicago, Il. 
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~ PROVING ITS EFFICIENCY. 

The administration of the Detroit school sys 
tem has been revolutionized since the advent of 
the new, small board of education early in July. 
The members have addressed themselves to the 
huge task of outlining and introducing a com 
pletely new policy for the business and the edu 
cational departments of the schools with eager 
ness, tempered with due deliberation and fore 
sight. They have given evidence that they are 
men and women of broad outlook and high 
ideals and that they have an appreciation of 
their place in the general scheme of the schoo! 
system. 

Detroit has been accustomed to political bick 
ering and log rolling in the board and the new 
board’s method of keeping “hands off” the ap 
pointment and placing of teachers and janitors 
is a new experience for the community. Simi 
larly the people are finding satisfaction in the 
promptness of the board in dispatching its busi 
ness and the press is making significant com 
parisons with the city council and other public 
bodies. 

Just one illustration of the board’s prompt 
ness will suffice. Early in July the board can 
celled a contract for coal which the old board 
voted on June 14, at $8.50 a ton. ‘The new 
board received a figure of $6 per ton and 
promptly filled all the school bunkers, in some 
instances providing space in the school yards for 
surplus piles. The saving amounted to 30 pei 
cent. In addition the board has prevented a 
shortage that might easily have embarrassed 
the schools. 

The Detroit board again proves the contention 
that a compact board, composed of strong busi 
nessmen and women is best in cases of emer 


gency. 


ENFORCE CONTRACTS. 

Of all public agreements teachers’ contracts 
are distinguished by a peculiar one-sided inter- 
pretation of the mutual obligation which they 
impose. On the one hand, the school board is 
expected to provide the employment and pay the 
salary stipulated or, in failure thereof, to pay 
ample damages to the teacher. To judge from 
common experience, the second party to the con- 
tract generally feels that she has the right to 
break her obligation provided an opportunity 
for advancement presents itself. 

During the past summer it has been the ex 
perience of more than one school board that 
teachers signed contracts in May or June and 
then deliberately sought positions at higher pay 
in other cities. They made agreements in bad 
faith and greatly embarrassed their original 
employers. In Michigan, a teacher notified a 
city board of education two weeks before th 
opening of classes that he had been offered a 
higher salary and requested that the board meet 
the offer. He declared that he would prefer to 
stay in his old position provided the board would 
meet the figure of the other city. His audacity 
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was only equalled by his lack of a sense of pro 
fessional ethics. A number of similar exasperat 
ing experiences of school authorities might b 
cited. 

It is our belief that school boards should be 
indulgent and liberal in dealing with teachers 
who find an opportunity to receive a higher 
salary or to accept a position which promises 
rapid advancement. Where a satisfactory sub- 
stitute can be found to fill a given position, a 
release should be grailte l, especially during the 
early weeks of the summer vacation. But no 
such leniency should be shown where the schools 
will suffer in efficiency or discipline. Certainly 
resignations should be refused immediately be- 
fore the reopening of classes and during the 
early weeks of the school year. The action of 
school boards in such cases should be decisive 
and legal redress should be sought where milder 


measures fail. 


WISE LIMITATION DESIRABLE. 

The suggestion that the wider use of school 
buildings be sharply curtailed or entirely discon 
tinued during the winter has been made in sev 
eral parts of the country. As this is being writ 
ten the Chicago board of education has under 
consideration a recommendation from its chief 
engineer that the schoolhouses be closed to all 
but regular day and evening classes. 

There is much wisdom in these suggestions 
because of the fuel shortage and because of the 
high cost of both coal and labor. 
the enthusiasts for war economy are penurious 


But many of 


in their intentions and rather overanxious in 
their eagerness to turn every energy and all our 
resources toward the direct prosecution of the 
war. 

There is no present necessity for discontinu 
ing all neighborhood and social center use of 
school buildings. There is, however, a very 
sharp need for scrutinizing all such activities 
and for limiting them wisely according to local 
conditions. It is easily possible to discontinur 
all meetings during the week ends so that fires 
may be banked from the close of classes on 
Friday afternoon until Monday morning. Simi 
larly evening meetings can be combined, or lim 
ited to evenings when the night schools are in 
session; the minimum of attendance can be 
raised; types of activities which are less in de 
mand can be concentrated in buildings which 
are advantageously located. 

There is a very distinct danger in cutting off 
civic and social activities both of the educa 
The effects are 
willing spirit 


tional and recreational types. 
depressing and injurious to the 
and cheerfulness of the people. The English, 
the French and the Germans have learned that, 
as the re-establishment of sports and games in 
England and the reopening of many forms of 
recreational and civie activities in all the coun 
tries illustrate. 

The schools belong primarily to the childre) 
and school boards should consider them and their 
needs first; but general community needs should 
not be neglected and there should be no hyster 


cal pause in sensible wider use of school build 


9 
ings. 


MORE PRACTICAL TEXTBOOKS. 
The Extension Department of the University 
of Wisconsin is rendering a unique service to 
the art of teaching. It 


correspondence courses and its local extension 


is developing, from its 
classes, a textbook in practically every branch of 
study included in college and high-school cur 
ricula. The instructors in the department have 
found that the students do not respond to the 
methods and contents of the ordinary texts as 
indeed they do not respond to the ordinary 


courses of the high school or college. 


The books, as well as the courses, are based 
upon the actual needs and desires of men and 
women in the trades and in commerce 4 they re- 
flect accurately present day practice in ¢ igineer- 
ing and commerce, in machine shop practice, 
drafting, accounting, correspondence, applied 
chemistry, ete., ete. They are at the same time 
thoroly scientific, complete in the statements of 
fundamental principles and are written in rather 
simple but technically accurate language. The 
texts have been adopted in a number of colleges 
and high schools where they seem to appeal as 
strongly to young students as to adults. 

All successful textbooks must be the results of 
experience with materials and methods used jy 
the classroom. They can hardly be expected to 
fill completely the needs of widely diff ring con 
ditions in schools unless they have been tried 


And the books in 


the vocational subjects at least must stand the 


out and experimented with. 


further test of real utility to the men and women 
engaged in productive work. All teaching would 
be more effective if the textbooks were based 
upon as solid a foundation as those evolved by 
the men in the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


THE CHANGE IN NEW YORK’S BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. 

The New York board of education, which 
since the organization of the greater city has 
consisted of 46 members will go out of existence 
On January first, and in its place au board ot 
seven will be appointed by the inayor. Greater 
efliciency in the administration of the schools, 
it is predicted, will result from the work of the 
new board which in size at least is ideal as a 
working unit. 

It will be extremely important for the new 
board to get the right start and to exhibit at 


least a degree of independence The present 


board has not understood that it is an agency 
of the state but has permitted the city govern 
ment, particularly the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment, to encroach upon its prerogatives 
and to dictate some of its most important poli- 
cies. The manner of establishing the Gary sys 
tem schools has been without equal or precedent 
as an interference with the rights of the board 
to direct general policies and the duty of th 
The influ- 
ence of the Rockefeller Foundation, however 


superintendent to initiate reforms. 
well intentioned or valuable, has been extremely 
doubtful as a wise public policy and must be 
condemned. The board has for years deserved 
the criticism that it is an unwieldy, poorly bal 
anced organization, frequently lost in routine, 
slow in action and generally lacking in effici 
ency. <All of its shortcomings have been the 
more marked because its membership has always 
consisted of men of unusual ability and stand- 
ing who in their private affairs have been emi- 
nently successful. The traditions, the routine 
and the legal red tape in which the school board 
is enmeshed have prevented men like W ingate, 
Churchill, Wilsey, Willeox from exerting their 
powers. 

The new board will face from the first a vari- 
ety of obstacles no matter how the municipal 
election is decided. Ultimately its success will 
depend on the clear understanding of the rela 
tions of the schools to the municipality, of their 
If the 
mayor will issue the dictum, “hands off,” to the 
departments the 


true function as an agency of the state. 


politicians and to the city 
schools should prosper as hever before. 


BUILDING CODES NEEDED. 
Practically every state in the Union is in need 
of a specifie law covering the design, construe 
tion and repair of school buildings. At the 
present time Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
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yvania and Indiana are the only states which 
have developed fairly adequate laws and ot the se, 


Minnesota and New Jersey have statutes that 


In all the re 


maining states there are fragmentary laws which 


splendidly meet the local needs. 


need to be codified and amplified to provide: first, 


a reasonable minimum for the safety, sanitation 
and instructional completeness of new buildings; 
secondly, reasonably centralized state contro! 
and thirdly, to give the state authorities power 
to condemn old buildings and to require the con 
struction of new ones in their places. 

The state of Wisconsin has just witnessed the 
ill effects of fragmentary laws which are not 
The state 
has had for some years on its statute books, 


thoro and specific in their provisions. 


beneficial act which authorized the state depart 
ment of instruction to inspect school buildings 
and to order replacements where the structures 
are insanitary, dilapidated or otherwise insuff- 
cient. The law has been interpreted to mean 
that the state department can require any neces 
sary repairs and where a building is hopeless to 
order its replacement. Until early in the pres 
ent year the law was never fully tested in the 
courts and the first trial to which it has been 
submitted has practically broken down its ef 
fectiveness. The Supreme Court has held that 
while the state department can order repairs, i 
eannot require a school district or a city schoo!) 
board to erect a new schoolhouse. 

In the case which was brought to the atten 
tion of the court, a school district in an indus 
trial suburb, refused to replace an old building 
which had long been a disgrace and an eyesore, 
and which according to the findings of the state 
inspector, was entirely unsuited for children and 
teachers. In consequence of the decision th« 
state has not been able to do more than require 
a number of repairs which leave the building far 
from satisfactory. 

State school building codes, necessary as they 
are, cannot and should not be enacted without 
eareful consideration and expe rt advice from 
school authorities, architects and building en 
They will be most effective if they are 
flexible as are the laws of Minnesota and New 
Jersey so that readjustments may be made from 


gineers. 


time to time in order that the changing educa 
tional practice and improvements in building 
design and construction and in mechanical 


equipment may be fully utilized. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The Philadelphia board of education has a 
merit rule for the appointment and promotion 
of teachers. The rule does not work well, how 
ever, and the committee on appointment think 
nothing of overriding the recommendations o! 
the superintendents when a desirable principal 
ship or an advanced position in the teaching 
corps is open. Thus, the committee last month 
promoted a teacher despite the protest of Supt. 
Garber, who showed that the lady vas being 
eared for out of turn and over several teacher- 
who held prior rights by reason of longer ex 
perience and merit. 
mittee’s action, Mr. Simon Gratz, a member, 
stated publicly that there exists no real merit 
system but that the superintendents are som 


In explanation of the con 


times biased in their judgments and favor teach 
ers whom they like and punish others whom they 
dislike. 

The « xplanation, if correct, is interesting and 
reflects not so much on the supe rintendents 
on the members of the board, particularly on the 
committee on appointment which Mr: Gratz ha 
dominated for many years. If the superintend 
ents do not obey the rule the remedy is not te 
be found in overriding them; the superintendents 
deserve to be dismissed. The mere substitution 
of the committee’s own choice is clear evidence 
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that the members do not particularly care 


whether the rule is ob vi d In fact they openly 
disobey it themselves, as they did last month. 
In effect they charge themselves with disregard 
ing the rule when their spokesman accuses the 
professional heads of the schools. 

The merit system of choosing and promoting 
teachers is the only safeguard which the schools 
have against favoritism, politics and nepotism. 
It is the one barrier against inefficiency ‘and it 
deserves to be rigidly upheld by school boards 
and their committees. 


A TEACHER’S REWARD. 

It is a sad commentary upon the Americas 
sense of fairness that those who perform the 
country’s most useful and important work 
should be so meagerly compensated for it. The 
teaching profession, SAYS a Pacifie Coast editor, 
iii proportion to the duties it discharges and the 
service it renders society, is rewarded with the 
smallest monetary return of any of the avoca 
tions that cater to the necessities of the Pp ‘ople. 
The cause for this condition is not far to seek 
altho it by no means relieves the country from 
its responsibility for an injustice so palpable 
that its correction should be no longer delayed. 

The average educator adheres to the profes 
sion, despite the attractions of other more lucra 
tive lines of endeavor, because of his enthusiasm 
for the work. Few of them are retained in 
their loyalty to it by the matter of salary; with 
many of them the 
merely incidental 


stipends they receive are 
That they are important in 
cidentals, it is allowed, beeause the edueator un- 
fortunately must have food, clothing and shel 
ter: his family also must have all these neees 
But the cireumstanees that 
binds him to his voeation is the good he is doing 
and the results he aeeomplishes, rather than the 


a vouchsafes to his monthly 


sities of existence. 


ecree of respect h 
check. 

The teacher is permitted to labor for small 
hire beeause he will do so; 
those who do its 


society rewards 
vork only in proportion to the 
demands they make. Theoretically, one gets 
what he earns, his remuneration is in proportion 
to the service he 


performs; actually, and in 


practice, that principle is utterly disregarded. 
If the opportunity for service in the profession 
of edueation were not so great, if so many men 
and women were not willing to accept part of 
their reward in the consciousness that they ar 
of value to their own and the coming genera 
tion, the educator would be better compensated 
for what he does. 

The National Edueation Association shoul] 
not hesitate to pas especial attention to thi 
question. It could accomplish nothing of greater 
moment to the country at large than the launch 
ing of a movement that would result eventually 


in better remuneration for those who are mould 
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e the American citizenship of the future. It 
cannot be doubted that many efficient teachers 
ire forced into other yoeations because the sal 
aries they receive are insufficient to maintain 
them in comfort and to give their children the 
benefits they should have. The members of the 
association need not be rendered timid by their 
fear that in discussing salaries they are de- 
scending to a sordid level incompatible with the 
great work they are doing. Indeed, that atti 
tude in the past has constantly interfered with 
a proper discussion of the matter and with a 
correction of the injustice that has never actu 
ally had an intelligent defender. When the edu 
cators frankly join in a movement for their 
financial betterment, they will succeed; the mat 
ter is largely in their own hands. 

The day may sometime arrive when the edu 
cator that is turning the raw material of man 
kind into the finished product of good citizens, 
will be paid as highly for his work as the lawyer 
who enables a murderer to escape the gallows, 
the dentist that pulls a tooth, and the physician 
that ministers to bodily health. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

The need of medical inspection in American 
schools was never so fully evident as it is at 
the present time. Thruout the country the local 
exemption boards in charge of the examination 
of men conscripted for army service are finding 
large numbers of young fellows who must be re 
jected because of physical defects. The men 
have defective sight, heart lesions, bad teeth, 
diseased tonsils, rheumatism, goiter, tubercu 
losis and other organic troubles from which men 
between 21 and 30 should be free. It is not 
over stating conditions to say that the great 
majority of troubles could have been prevented, 
or at least arrested, in their development, had 
these men enjoyed thoro medical inspection and 
preventive treatment 


n their early youth. 

It is well to remember just here that men who 
are not fitted for military service are also ham 
pered in their daily vocations and that our in 
dustries and commerce suffer in efficiency be 
eause of the physical disabilities of the workers. 
And what may be said of the evil effects of il] 
health in industry applies equally to the per 
sonal and home life of these men. 

Medical inspection then takes on not only a 
social and economic aspect but also patriotic 
and military importance. Facts brought out by 
the draft when they are more fully collected 
and digested will, we hope, cause the universal 
introduction of comprehensive systems of health 
control in the schools. In this work Vermont is 
splendid leadership. A 
division of school hygiene has been created in 


the state department of education and an ex 


Just now displaying 


perienced school physician has been appointed 
to organize and supervise local inspections in 
the rural districts and the cities. A similar 
officer in all states would provide a long step in 
the right direction 


THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARD CON. 
VENTION. 


The Illinois School Board Association will 
hold its annual meeting November 21 and 22 at 
Peoria, I]. President A. C. Augustine of Dec 
utur, Ill, will preside at the sessions. 

The meeting of the school boards will be held 


in conjunction with the superintendents’ asso 


clation and a special effort has been made by 
the program committee to insure a large attend 
ance, Kvery schoo] board in Illinois is urged 
by the officers to send a representative. 

Correspondence concerning the meeting should 
be addressed to President A. C. 
Decatur, Ill, or to Mrs. G. 
Park. 


Augustine ot 
A. Stover of Oak 
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Organization in the Small Town 


O. R. Willett, Principal of Schools, Guthrie, Ky. 


“The problem of modern life in our democ- 
racy,” says President Wilson, who has had some 
experience both as a school teacher and states- 
man, “is to exclude misunderstanding, exclude 
hostilities, and bring men into a common coun- 
cil and thus discover what is the common in- 
terest.” 

The cry for teamwork in the schools is an 
old one. The teacher, the parent and the child 
must pool their interests and unite their efforts 
in the common cause of education before the 
best schools can be evolved. The need of sym- 
pathetic co-operation between parent and teacher 
increases with the advance and complexity of 
our civilization. The teacher, no matter how 
good a grip he may have upon the pupils, can- 
not exert great influence for good in the com- 
munity unless he has the help of the parents. 
The parents cannot be reached to the best 
advantage indirectly thru the children; there 
must be first hand negotiations between home 
and school, personal contact and communication 
between the two institutions. It is found thru 
experience that this condition can best be ef- 
fected thru an organization, variously denomi- 
nated, parent-teachers’ association, school im- 
provement league, civic league, league for the 
common weal, ete. 

It is a waste of time to argue the need of an 
organization of the patrons of a school in any 
community, city, small town or rural district. 
That is apparent and undebatable to anyone 
who has thought about the situation theoretic- 
ally or had practical experience. 

Supt. Franklin B. Dyer, of Boston. in a report 
to the United States Department of the Interior, 
states the need of joining these two bulwarks of 
democracy, home and school more succinctly. 
We quote: “There is no other co-operative 
agency so needed by the school as the home.” 
There never was a time when the need was so 
great for intimate connection between the home 
and school as today. The conditions of modern 
life are so complex, opportunities for good and 
evil so numerous, the occupation of the home 
are so meager unless they are related to the 
school and the work of the school is so abstract 
unless it has the practical outcome in the home 
that it is imperative for parents and teachers to 
get together.” 

“The co-operation should not be confined to 
sentimental regard and respect for each other. 
The training of each must supplement the other. 
Such co-operation can come about in no other 
way so well as thru organization that brings 
parents and teachers into friendly and frequent 
association. The problems of character build- 
ing, of habit formation, of training of vocational 
counsel, in fact all the questions that pertain to 
the early period of child life are of equal im- 
portance to parents and teachers.” 

Now as to means of bringing an organization 
to pass, in effecting the union of home and 
school one meets with greater difficulties: It 
does not take a high order of mind to find fault 
with existing conditions and conceive of many 
things that should be done. In fact it is a sim- 
ple and delightful task to the average teacher to 
sit before the warm glow of the fire and spin 
out many a web of theory as to how we can 
hasten the evolution of the Ideal Republic. But, 
to think a plan that is feasible and will not seem 
like soap bubbles in the dull cold gray of the 
next morning when one rises to put into execu- 
tion the resolve of the night before requires the 
mind of a statesman. All honor to the con- 
ceiver of the idea of reform but greater honor 
to him who translates the idea into deed! 

The average teacher-superintendent in the 
small town is not of the well oiled aggressive 
type. The latter have all gone higher. He gen- 
erally has enough work to tax his full capacity 
in attending to his administrative and teaching 
duties, dealing with pupils who have broken the 
rules, playing janitor about the building and 


general errand boy and flunky about the town. 
Oftentimes he has neither the strength nor the 
inclination to undertake this new burden of 
organizing the parents. His experience with 
several indignant mothers and fathers who have 
threatened to pitch him out of the window or 
something else as terrible if he didn’t do as they 
said about their own child “has convinced him 
that the children are all right but the parents 
are the biggest fools in the world” and the least 
one can have to do with them the more it will 
redound, to the superintendent’s own peace of 
mind and good school work. Yet he sees false 
ideas current, he sees shortsighted prophets 
abroad. He would love to come to an under- 
standing with the older people and squelch a 
great deal of superstition, he would love to 
spread a wholesome and dynamic philosophy in- 
stead of the sickly negative, critical and timid 
tenets of his people, but he has no opportunity, 
no medium thru which he can communicate his 
sounder ideas, the result of deeper study. And 
so he sits chafing and endures, hiding his light 
under a bushel. He has the conception but poor 
bookworm, poor creature solely of theory, he 
does not know how to set the idea on its legs. 

President Taft who is also a school teacher 
says, as does Col. Roosevelt, that we must make 
the school a community forum, the gathering 
place of the people. It must function more iu 
the life of the boy and girl in attendance than 
as a place where dry-as-dust knowledge is doled 
out to one, a house where vivacious youth are 
bored, scolded, whipped, or stood in the corner. 
This business of education in which one-fourth 
of our population is engaged should get a 
greater grip upon both student and parent. The 
schools are not used enough. The buildings rust 
out instead of wear out. 

The school auditorium should logically serve 
as the city hall in the small town. Games, farm- 
er’s meetings, political gatherings, health meet- 
ings, everything that touches the community 
life should be held in the school building. 

To realize the above it is necessary to organ- 
ize, and before it is possible to organize, the 
people must get together and to get the people 
in an individualistic community to assemble in 
any large numbers is a problem; to get them to 
embark upon any enterprise discordant with the 
beaten traditions of their fathers a greater one. 

A proverb and a quotation might be sugges- 
tive to him who reads this: First, the Germans, 
who are wonderfully efficient, say: Aller Anfang 
ist schwer. Henry James says in undertaking 
anything (in effect); Start strong. Or again, 
the old truth occurs: Well begun is half done. 

The enthusiasm must be generated at the start 
by either artificial or natural means. The aver- 
age men in the rural community are loath to 
quit their old ways. If anything is begun that 
cannot find precedent back in the days of the 
Anglo-Saxon Witenagemote it is not to be 
trusted, and tho suspicious they find it wonder- 
fully attractive to change from the dull routine 
of swapping snake stories, discussing the Sun- 
day sermon or arguing about the height of John 
Doe’s mule. One finds them fearful to take the 
initiative in anything of the nature of a civic 
league. Their community forum has been the 
country store, where they informally exchanged 
ideas and the habit that was good enough for 
father holds son a bondsman. There will only 
be three or four forward spirits in the average 
small town that can be depended to enter upon 
the proposition and not grow tired of it. These 
should be recognized by the superintendent and 
assembled and a program cast. The promoter 
will have to go over his notes carefully before- 
hand and have his scheme well in mind and pre- 
sent it in such a way that it will enlist support. 
The most forward spirit will have to inject his 
spirit of confidence into the others. Around 
this nucleus build the organization. 


In our glorious democracy where each individ. 
ual is sovereign it takes a great deal of adver- 
tising and talk to mold dynamic the sentiment. 
If there is a newspaper in the town the whole 
plan and purpose of the organization should be 
placed before the people and agitated in such a 
way that it will arouse the imagination in its 
columns. If there is no newspaper as in our 
town (until the civic league brought one in) 
various expediencies will have to be resorted to. 

In the writer’s town we did this: In the see- 
ond week after school had opened in September, 
a spelling match was given at the school build- 
ing. The boys and girls issued a challenge to 
their parents to spell against them in the old 
fashioned way that grandfather was taught (be- 
fore the new-fangled psychological and utilitar- 
ian methods were introduced). The parents be- 
came interested and a good sized audience was 
present. Before the spelling match we had 
music by the high school orchestra and a speaker 
primed for the occasion. 

The superintendent of the school read a paper 
which he had carefully prepared during the two 
weeks preceding on “An Analysis of the Eeo- 
nomic and Social Conditions of G——— and 
Community.” 

Digressing from the usual complimentary 
manner of the superintendent a very gloomy 
picture was drawn. Our bad roads were eari- 
eaturized, the exodus of the progressive popula- 
tion north, poor business and bad sanitation, a 
long list of defects were enumerated. It was 
definitely asserted that we had the raw material 
upon which to build, fertile farms and vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon blood, all that was needed to make 
a long stride toward the millennium was to be- 
stir ourselves and co-operate. Individualism 
was decried, team work exalted. We then had 
our spelling match, some more music and every- 
one went home angry and shocked that an up- 
start school teacher would talk about them that 
way. 

The American people are pleasure lovers and 
for the first meeting if the spelling match proves 
ineffective the ruse of a minstrel show or a mus- 
ical program in which some of the local belles 
with a following appear, will generally insure an 
audience. After the first meeting and the deliv- 
erance of a decisive shock to the unsuspecting 
little town it is generally well to adopt a laissez 
faire policy and let the new ideas soak and be 
discussed. If they are sound and truthful and 
the proposition is calculated to benefit them the 
people will grudgingly support it. After two 
weeks the organization can be undertaken. To 
catch the leaders of the town who were not at 
your first meeting it is well to give a dinner. 

The application of Solomon’s proverb, “The 
way to a man’s heart is thru his stomach,” will 
nake them your warm supporters. Give a banquet 
on the Tuesday night before the Friday you in- 
tend to organize. Let the guests be very cosmo- 
politan, have the school board, the teachers, the 
mayor, the state senator or representative and a 
representative from the “baker, the butcher and 
candlestick maker fraternities.” Put each man 
on for a short speech on civic improvement. 

3elow are some topics general in application 
and which never wear out: 

A greater town. 

A closer uniter between teacher and school 
board. 

The merchant and the town. 

The town’s greatest asset is her sun crowned 
youth. 

Placing a concrete walk to the school building. 

Co-operative egg selling (marketing). 

It is needful to bear in mind that a civie or- 
ganization is composed of all classes and the 
leaders of all these divergent elements must be 
caught. 

We shall assume that the banquet was an en- 
thusiastic success, we had a good toastmaster 
who loosened the tongues of all present and man, 
the energetic sybarite who came to frolic, went 
away public spirited. The project will be thus 
brought before the public notice. There will be 
a great deal of talk during the week and a large 
audience on Friday night at the first meeting. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Honest Lantern and slides. 


A new school lantern is the 


duce a really perfect dissolving effect. 
single lanterns (for classrooms). 


less, efficient and automatic. 








“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns.”’ 


VITALIZE 


your teaching by visualizing your lessons. 
enormously to the interest, and ability to perceive and retain 
knowledge, by teaching thru the eye gate with a McIntosh 


The new slide lists are strictly pedagogic, per se, and in 
arrangement, and are photographically of the highest grade. 


Triumph Dissolving 
Stereopticon 


a Mazda equipped lantern with a dissolving shunt key, pro- 
This lantern (in the 
assembly room) can readily be separated into two complete 
Either the single or double 
lantern can be attached to the ordinary socket and is noise- 
Price complete $75.00. 
lanterns $25.00 up. Opaque Projectors $35.00 up. 


New Slide Catalogs | 


A—Agriculture. 
E—Geography and Industries. 
H —History, Civics, Biography. 


Stereoptic 
McIntosh éompny” 
427 Atlas Block 


Our service department will assist you 
in making a selection 


You can add 





an imitation. 





Other 


Chicago, II. 











Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
| Hygiene, says about 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. 
Send for book of tints, combina- 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


Clastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


ZINOLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZiNC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anything offered like it is 


(non poisonous ) 








(Continued from Page 40) 

In addition to the above means it is well to 
issue a circular letter to every citizen in the 
community, setting forth the aims, needs and re- 
sources of the proposed organization. This let 
ter, as was done in the writer’s town, should be 
written in such a style that it will instil local 
patriotism. 

It is well also to employ the ruse of an enter- 
tainment to attract the people. While a school- 
man will have to be bold in assertion, yet he 
must apply a great deal of tact. The masses 
must work so hard all the time to keep the wolf 
from the door that tho they are good at heart, 
they have little time or inclination toward phil- 
anthropy. Immediately you interest them and 
get them into line and to work, they will do 
wonders. 

A large crowd will assemble the first Friday 
night after the necessary preliminary agitation 
(they did where this experiment was made). 
After an outside speaker or a “rabble rouser” of 
local note has delivered a commonsense address, 
it is certain that the organization will tak> form. 

It is exceedingly important that the organiza- 
tion begin work at once but one word should be 
said about the leader the organization chooses. 
The leader will largely determine the usefulnes: 
and success of the organization. Democracy 
and popular election are often times very capri- 
cious. Sometimes it happens that a popular, 
good-for-nothing fellow will be chosen for a 
place for which he is utterly incompetent both 
from character and experience. Such a condi- 
tion must be forestalled by the thinking class. 
Deliberate the matter beforehand; decide upon 
the one person suited, and frame your election 
so that the minds of those assembled can be 
guided to their best interests. 

We will assume that good leaders have been 
chosen, men and women who can recognize the 
latent forces of ‘good and organize them, men 
and women with unfailing optimism, who know 


how to lead without giving offence or letting the 
sovereign voter know about it, men and women 
who have something of the Henry Clay charac- 
teristic of compromise, who know how to keep 
the people hopeful and in a good humor; who 
use tact and yet when it comes to a stand for 
principle can make a bold and masterful stroke. 
These are elected. Their vision is large, they 
are keenly alive to the throbbing world, they 
have all the restlessness of the Westerner, a 
little contempt for the useless dead forms, thoro 
believers in a change for the better. There are 
only two or three such in every town, but seek 
them out, get a lantern if need be like Diogenes 
and find them. If you elect such leaders, you 
have no need further of our experience. The 
mob with such at their head will do something. 

An organization to exist must stand for some- 
thing and have a problem. It cannot hold its 
own over a month just on the strength of mere 
oratory. Mere talk must be translated into a 
material proof that a civic league will be a 
mutual benefit concern. The first task should 
be something needed, and feasible, and yet some- 
thing not too difficult, that it cannot be done 
with dispatch and yet something on the show 
order, something that will catch the attention of 
the whole community. 

Let us enumerate some of ths common needs 
of the small town. 

Few towns in the south under one thousand 
population have libraries. 

Sanitation can always be improved and one 
of the first things that a woman’s club does is 
to buy waste cans and fine the merchants for 
violation of the health rules. 

The schoolhouse can generally be improved 
and everyone will generally take an interest in 
such. 

Plant shrubs in the yard. 

Order periodicals for the building. 

Buy some playground equipment. 


3eautify the inside by placing pictures on 
the walls. 

Buy a victrola for the school. 

Start a school library. 

Place a town booster sign at the railroad sta 
tion. 

Install a heating plant or drinking fountain 
in the school. 

These will suggest many other things that 
should and could be done. 

Most people from the time of Moses to the 
present have the Hebrew or Missouri skepticism, 
They have to be shown. You will be surprised 
at your own timidity at the beginning of your 
venture and the discouragement on the part of 
others. Many of the most progressive will come 
and offer the frank opinion that the whole thing 
is doomed to failure. Fear of change, fear of 
self stand in the way “of that which is high.” 

Select an easy task at the start as an adver- 
tisement and confidence restorer. One of the 
first tests undertaken by the civic league with 
which we have intimate knowledge was the serv- 
ing of milk at the school building. Situated far 
from town we were all compelled to take our 
dinner. The ladies of the civie league by pro- 
viding the equipment of a table, some straws 
and a pan or so were able to embark upon the 
establishment of a cafeteria. The milkman left 


an order every day and at noon some of the 
mothers would come to the school building and 
help serve the milk. 

Following close upon this a really “show fea- 
ture” that was highly approved was undertaken. 
Some thirty portraits of the illustrious great 


were hung upon the schoolhouse walls: Wash 
ington, Lincoln, the whole tribe of them. The 
portraits cost 25 cents apiece and the frames 
for them $1.15 each. Twenty-two families by 
private donation had them framed, signing their 
name at the bottom. Many volunteered as glad 
of such an opportunity to build as Horace would 
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The making of optical products of excellence has been our business for the past 60 
years. How well we have succeeded is best attested by the predominance of our 


products in the country’s educational institutions and laboratories—-each daily 
proving worthy of the name 


Bausch & lomb 


Microscopes 


Their Quality Assured 


Simplicity, durability and optical exactness are prime essentials in 
instruments for class or school laboratory practice. Our long experience, 
our exceptional facilities for experimentation and our skilled craftsmen 
many of whom have been in our employ for more than 25 years—are a few 
factors that make for quality Microscopes 
for every variety of routine or research work. 








Balopticon 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


Here is a projection lantern—-perfected as far as seems 
scientifically possible. Its gas-filled Mazda lamp is the most 
satisfactory illuminant yet devised for a machine of this kind. 


The Combined Balopticon, illustrated, projects both 
slides and opaque objects (photos, prints, maps, specimens, 
etc.) with remarkable clearness. Instant interchange between 
the two forms of projection, clear-cut images in correct 
position and the preservation of natural 
colors of opaque objects are other worth-while 
features. Price, $120. 


Other models, suitable for slides alone, range 
from $26.50 up; models for the projection of opaque 
objects, $35 up. 





Model F2, here illustrated, is ideally 
adapted to strenuous, and often inexperi 
enced, class and laboratory use. Lever fine 
adjustment and large space for object manip 
ulation. Finished in durable crystal black, 
reagent proof and more lasting than ordinary 
lacquer. It is priced at $31.50. Other 
models begin at $18. Special terms to edu 
cational institutions. 





Write for illustrated and price lists 


T > describing Balopticons and Microscopes in detail. 


|= Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Photograpic Lenses, Binoculars, Projec 
tion Lanterns (Balopticons) and other High-Grade Optical Products 


catalogs 
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} on say, “A monument more lasting than brass.” people critical of each other. It is necessary Joyville, situated at the intersection of two 
These portraits were a showy and material dem every town, especially the sleepy little south- great trunk lines of railway, a junction for sev 
onstration that the civic league was a mutual rn community, to instil local patriotism, belief eral branch roads, is a natural economic site 
benefit organization and the effect was grati self and lead the people into the habit of for industries and a large city. 

sta fying. positive thinking, to dispel those foolish fears has churches and a fine moral atmospher«. 

It will be generally found practical to hold vhich stand in the way. Now the way to enlist has the best school system in the county. 
tain meetings once a month. The place should be men’s confidence is not to be politie but bold if according to an agricultural bulletin is 
preferably the school building or the city hall. you have sound judgment. Men will enlist ina “Situated in one of the most fertile farming 
that There will be about five dollars expense to every crusade if you throw expediency and so-called  gections of the U. S. and the flourishing crops 
meeting and to undertake anything larg r policy to the winds and declare unequivocally and prosperous farmers are evidence.” 

» the quires a good balance: ar the unt peire Vh for what is r ght. , has one of the two tie-treating plants on the 

cism, financial side of the re hey tate should be kept Fear can he dispelled a the small town and whole L. & N. system. 

rised in the background at first for the membership an affirmative citizenry trained as in the city. te destined ts muniey 

your will be diminished thru fear that heavy asses Have the civie league print some cards that will Mr Touriat cet off asi live with us 

rt of ments will be made upon the members slip into the businessmen’s envelopes and not RR ing ape IE a9 

come We organized a means of raising money take up much room. Place a hundred of these Che =e oS the writer 8 community read as 

thing fortnight before the November election. On — in the desk of each merchant so that he can mail — 4 final sumestation —— ei 8 

ar of election day the ladies gave a barbecue dinner. them out in his letters. there had been an exodus of some three hundred 

h.” Seventy-five dollars were cleared. A month later The cards can read about as follows: The ©! °UF people to the East, where the war boom 

ree a bazaar was given and several of the merchant city of X has all the raw elements necessary to ie pron Bie a inte”. oS ares 

f the made private donations. Later a local drama make it the finest town of its size in the state. oa io - ee a re aes 

with was given. Next in order to relieve anyone of We have fine agricultural lands (or mining or m8 ee Yo 1; w: 1ey —_— “ nig bs bie - ; 

 eare- the impression that the civic league was a school industrial resources as the case may be), an “ee talk * The by thst yoos!+ 0 - ravagan 

od far corporation attention was turned to the town. intelligent neighborly people with a moving 008 - a oe ley ceased cri icizing. ae . 

e our A new pike had been recently built over the spirit animating them. Come over into Mac>- It is well for the schoolmaster 2 

y pro- ereek near our town and a grade made so high donia and live with us. the organization of a civic association not to 

straws and precipitous that no vehicle could be driven Give one ecard to each merchant pledging him digress too far from his main purpose but to 

yn the down the bank for the purpose of watering the about as follows: T affirm that I will make a attract some activities of the organization to the 
in left animals. There was no other source of water public spirited citizen, will place majority above schoolhouse. A splendid activity is the orna- 

f the in the town except the railroad tank, the city individual interests and will try to make my Mentation of the schoolhouse yard. Work on 


i and 


well and a mud puddle called the millpond. Our 
merchants had been gloomy over the fact that 
the farmers were turning to the rival town, the 


own town as near like heaven as possible. 
Then to impel positive thinking further, place 


the school always touches the whole community 
life and has an effect on the public mind. When 


a booster sign at the station as one seos at al] 4 tree is set out, or a shrub is planted, a monu 
w fea county-seat to do their trading. Tt was sug- the depots when riding thru the west. A booster ment is placed in the town that is lasting. Our 
‘taken gested that instead of complaining about a lack sign seldom tells the exact truth but puts addi school-yard was young, on the crest of a high 
Fach of local patriotism that an attempt be made to tional trimmings to the whole truth and paints hill and without shade or flowers. The school 
en cultivate friendly relations with the farmer. A up the hard facts of “nothing but the truth” hoard arranged for the sowing of grass and the 
crames watering trough was put at the publie well and with a pleasing and extravagant idealism. So setting out of necessary shade trees. The ladie< 
ios by the merchants began to give each farmer a neat let it be with your honest enthusiasm. Assume of the civic league spread beauty over the yar‘ 
their tomato box for his wife’s egg case which in and assert great and lofty virtues for your little in the form of well chosen perennials and a few 
a glad ereased trade greatly. town and, like Hamlet says, in a short time you beds of colorful annuals. ' 
a Fan we expressed before, one of the greatest will be living up to your assumption. The sign Some playground equipment was first pro- 
rawbacks to any forward movement is fear and may read something as follows: vided and needless to say the organization 
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Slobe“Werniecke 


School Office Equipment 
Wood and Steel 





basis as the corporation executive. 
SIMPLIC 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE COMPANY 





THE THREE FUNDAMENTALS OF BUYING 
The modern school executive buys office equipment on the same efficiency 


TY—It must do the work in the easiest and best way. 
STANDARDIZATION—It must grow as requirements demand. 
KNOWN VALUE —Its economy and dependability must be unquestioned. 
For these reasons the School executive buys Globe-Wernicke Office Equipment. 


Write for Globe-Wernicke Catalog No. 817-H. S., a book every school executive should have. 





Globe Safes 





printing. 


their installation. 





CINCINNATI 








Newark, N. J.,School Board 


Installs Four 
Printing Outfits 


There are now eight printing outfits in Newark schools. You 
know the reputation of Newark as an educational center. Well, 
the Newark Board of Education gets results by using the print- 
ing press as a method of teaching academic work. 


Mr. Rynier V 


. Taylor, a member of the Newark 
Board of Education, is a practical printer. 


Speaking of the recent installation of four printing 
outfits, Mr. Taylor said: “We are putting printing 
in our schools as a method of teaching English, 
spelling and arithmetic.” 
practical printer, knows the educational value of 


As a creator of interest in the academic studies nothing excels printing 
types and a press. They substitute concrete application for abstractness. 
Nine hundred eighteen printing outfits installed in public 
schools attest the educational value of printing. 
Printing outfits cost less than outfits for other manual 
subjects. Per capita costs for supplies are lower. 

You assume no obligations by writing and requesting de- 
tailed information regarding school printing outfits and 


Address 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
American Type Founders Company 


Mr. Taylor, being a 





300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 
Jersey City, New Jersey 























walked right into the hearts of the boys and the 
young men of the town this way. 

Our experience was that the men were more 
conservative than the ladies in undertaking any 
enterprise. They held back. Like most of the 
country squires they were friendly and sociable 
but something on the order of hoodlums. They 
thought it a man’s part to hunt and fish and 
plow and trade, but to get mixed up in an or- 
ganization with a lot of ladies—“Why,” said 
one, “I longed for the open fields, I felt cramped 
like a sissy.” It is necessary, however, to get 
all the forces enlisted, especially the men. There 
will be plenty for them to do if the monthly 
meetings offer a sufficient variety in the prob- 
lems discussed and if a judicious amount of 
entertainment is intermingled. Men will take 
naturally to such subjects as the following 
which are more or less universal in appeal. 

Monthly meetings should be held of the civic 
league and local problems discussed. Have one 
good speaker with a message each time, some- 
thing light to amuse, and some good music. 
These meetings will be enjoyed as a break in the 
dull monotony. 

Such subjects as the following are more or 
less universal: 

Team work in a community. 

Co-operative marketing. 

City water works. 

The establishment of a municipal library. 

Good roads. 

A better breed of stock. 

Everyone a producer of the back-yard garden. 

A clean-up day. 

Better health by living cleaner. 

Debate on subject of prohibition. 

Debate on query “Whether or 
should have the right of ballot.” 


not woman 


¢ 
use Ol 


The correct rotation of crops and th 
fertilizer. 


Improving the breed of live stock. 

King Corn and Queen Alfalfa instead of King 
Tobacco. 

Monthly meetings should be held and at least 
one speaker with a good message should be pres- 
There should be some good music and 
light entertainment to break the dull 
monotony. A local play may be attempted. 
Half the town may be in the play and the other 
half will come to see the performance and ap 
plaud loudly even if no histrionic ability is dis- 
played. 

For the entertainment at each meeting a local 
band ean play, some young folks can sing or 
motion pictures may be shown. These may be 
really educational if reels on tuberculosis, tem- 
perance reform, progressive farming, etc., are 
selected from time to time. The pictures will 
be enjoyed and the people will unconsciously 
absorb the lessons which they teach. 

The formation of the nucleus of a public 
library is a work which the civic league can 
undertake with great benefit. A clean up day 
contributes enormously to the sanitary condition 
of a community, as well as to its self-respect 
and general appearance. 

The history of the organization and the town 
which served as a laboratory for the experiment, 
covers a school year of time but is interesting, 
yet exciting at times in the annals of our people. 
Our school has an enrollment of two hundred, 
our town is small, our community individual- 
istic from the fact that we had only a school for 
eight years, factions existed but withal it seemed 
little difficulty was experienced in carrying a 
good measure. In the majority of cases all one 
needs to do, especially in the south, is to get out 
in front and wave a white banner of reform and 
the community will fall in line almost to a man. 


ent. 


some 


One could have told of a stormy meeting when 
the attendance was small and the first presi- 
dent gave the town a “piece of her mind” and 


resigned. One could tell of some opposition and 
some ill-feeling but that was brushed aside. We 
have on the schoolhouse walls, pictures of the 
great looking down upon the boys and girls as 
they work, the school-yard set with beautiful 
shrubbery, a booster sign making large claims 
but telling no lies, the nucleus of a library, a 
clean city and a people who like each other all 
the better and now speak positively instead of 
negatively. 
A NOTABLE RECORD. 

Mrs. Charles S. Porter is serving hor second 
term as member of the Board of Education of 
New Rochelle, N. Y. For the past two years 
she has chairman of the committee on 
Teachers, Rules and Regulations, the most im- 
portant committee of the board. 

Mrs. Porter is the first woman selected for the 
New Rochelle Board of Education since the plan 
of an appointive board was adopted about fif- 
teen years ago. Her services have been so ac- 
ceptable that there will be no question hereafter 
about having women on the Board of Education. 

Mrs. Porter is a graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. For some years be- 
fore her marriage she was a teacher of biology 
in the Girls’ High School of Brooklyn. Be- 
cause of her liberal education and her under- 
standing of the problems of present-day educa- 
tion, Mrs. Porter has exceptional qualifications 
for membership in the board of education of @ 
city which has been noted for the high quality 
of the school board members. Among men of 
distinction who have served on the New Rochelle 
Board of Education within the past six or seven 
years may be mentioned Dr. Benjamin E. Smith, 
Editor of the Century Dictionary and President 
Herman C. Bumpus, of Tufts College, who at 
the time of his residence in New Rochelle was 
director of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 
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SPRINGFIELD 





Get Your Text Books 


Ready for TEN MONTHS of DAILY 
HANDLING, WEAR AND TEAR. 


Have ALL New Books and Those in 
Good Condition Protected and Rein- 
forced by the famous durable and 


one piece 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


which increases the lives of the books from 
One to Three Years longer than usual 


An Outfit of HOLDEN’S QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL 


for repairing weakened and broken bindings, loosened or torn 
leaves, will keep the INSIDE of the books in perfect condition 
during the school year and save from $10 to $15 in each room. 


Samples Free 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 
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Since practically every school survey report 
discusses at some length the relation that exists 
or that should exist between the school board 
and the superintendent of schools, it would seem 
that in practice the relation between the two is 
not always as harmonious or as clearly defined 
as it should be. In order to show what recom 
mendations various survey commissions have 
made on the relation of the school board to the 
superintendent of schools, the following extracts 
from a few survey reports have been collected 
by W. S. Deffenbaugh, Specialist in School Ad- 
ministration for the United States Bureau of 
Education. They have been issued by the 
Bureau in city school circular number 3—1917. 
They are well worth the consideration of school 
boards generally. 

“Boards of education exist for the purpose of 
getting public schools managed, not for the pur- 
pose of managing the schools themselves. Their 
work is to get things done rather than to do 
them. When they overlook this fundamental 
Pinciple, confusion results. Responsibility be- 
tomes scattered. Details displace fundamen- 
tals.”—Cleveland Foundation Survey. 

“The best experience of cities generally has 

n that both harmony and efficiency are pro- 
Moted when the superintendent of schools is 


The School Board and the 
Superintendent of Schools 


made actual as well as nominal head of the en- 
tire school department, and when the heads of 
other executive departments report to and thru 
him.”—Report of Survey of Organization, 
Scope, and Finances of the Public Schools of 
Oakland, Cal. 

“The independence of the superintendent as 
chief executive officer in educational affairs 
should be recognized by the legislative branch, 
the school board, and no member of a school 
board should seek to interfere with him in any 
way in the exercise of his duties as defined by 
law and regulation.”—Report of the Commis- 
sion appointed to study the System of Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools of Baltvmore. 

“There must be some one place where the 
system comes to a head, some one person must 
know about all that is being undertaken and all 
that is being done. This cannot be the board 
of education, for the board of education has not 
time to keep track of all that is going on; it is 
not “on the job” every minute. Neither ean 
any its members do this, for no one 
member has any legal authority to do anything 
save as the corporation in charge—the board of 
education, sitting as a board in accordance with 
the established legal procedure, specifically gives 
him such authority. The the 


one of 


one person is 





superintendent of schools.”—East Orange, N. J., 
Survey Report. 

“All nominations of teachers for appointment 
should be made by the superintendent of schools. 
Judging the relative qualifications of teachers 
is an expert service for which he is paid, and 
the community is entitled to have the service 
rendered by him under conditions which will 
insure untrammelled judgment on his part. It 
is the board’s right to disapprove any nomina- 
tion so made, but neither the board as whole, nor 
any member of the board, should take the initia- 
tive in this highly professional matter of select- 
ing teachers. When they do so, they cannot in 
the nature of things, secure the best service on 
this vital matter which the superintendent is 
capable of rendering.” —Report of the Examina- 
tion of the School System of Bridgeport, Conn. 

“The individual board member should not at- 
tempt to dictate school policies to the superin- 
tendent or to listen to complaints from princi- 
pals, teachers or parents. All such complaints 
should be referred to the superintendent. An 
individual board member does not have th? 
authority of even the lowest paid employe, unless 
the board by resolution has delegated him to 
exercise authority in certain matters. A board 
of education should employ a superintendent of 
schools to act as its executive officer. To him 
it should delegate the authority tos nominate 
teachers, to recommend their dismissal, to 
select textbooks, to formulate courses of study, 
to recommend increases in teachers’ salaries for 
efficient service, and to have general supervision 
of instruction.”—Survey Report, Ogden, Utah. 

“At the head of the school department is the 
superintendent of schools. His chief function 
will be the supervision of instruction, but with 
final jurisdiction subject only to the board of 
school directors, in the case of other matters 
than instruction. He should be made the real 
head and leader of the school system in fact as 
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Sweep 30 Days 














FREE 











102 Twenty-Second St. 








EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


A Self-Moistening Brush Must be 
Better than Every Other Sweeper or 
We would Go Broke onsuch an Offer 





Why Not | 
Try It? 


Absolute control of Dust at all times and 
no ‘‘compound”’ or ‘‘floor oil’’ to buy 


Saves $10 to $15 for Every Brush You Are Using 


PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED 


30 Day Free Trial. We pay express both ways 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








The Individual “LOCKED-ON” Towel System 


| will provide pupils with TOWEL SERVICE 
| in the most approved SANITARY FORM 





Individual Towel & Cabinet Service Co. 








It will safeguard the health of 
the children by preventing the 
spread of disease germs. Provides 
a clean, fresh towel for each user, 
so secured it cannot be removed 
from the cabinet. It thus elimi- 
nates all towel loss, and being 
‘‘Locked-On’’ towels can only 
be used for the purpose intended. 


Complies with all Municipal and 
State laws. Has the endorse- 
ment of the Boards of Health. 
Decreases the cost of towel ser- 
vice 25% to 35%. 


Is used by leading schools, uni- 
versities, hospitals, hotels and 
business institutions. 


Write for catalog 
and full particulars 


2739 Quinn St., Chicago, III. 








well as in name, and full responsibility for the 
successful conduct of all departments of the 
educational service should be placed squarely on 
his shoulders. As long as the board has confi- 
dence in the judgment and ability of the super- 
intendent, he should be supported in his acts; 
when they cease to have such confidence, they 
should call for his resignation. They should 
not assume authority on educational matters 
themselves, nor permit him to evade his proper 
responsibility by putting it off on them. Book 
agents, applicants for teachers’ positions, dis- 
gruntled teachers and principals, and persons 
seeking favors in the educational branch of the 
school department should at once bo referred to 
the superintendent of schools, with the state- 
ment that the board makes it a rule to take no 
action except upon his recommendation.”—The 
Portland, Oregon, Survey. 

“The proper lines of demarcation between the 
functions of a school board and a superintend- 
ent are perfectly clear. The relations should be 
exactly similar to those between the board of 
directors of a railway or manufacturing or bank- 
ing corporation and the active managers of these 
concerns. The directors advise and recommend, 
and, if need be, check the president in too rapid 
expansion of the business or in a manifestly un 
wise poliey. But the successful corporation is 
managed by a generally unhampered and well- 
supported president whose reputation is at stake 
and whose interests are bound up with those of 
the stockholders. The same must be true of a 
school system. The superintendent should be 
very carefully and wisely chosen, and then held 
fully responsible for the success of the schools. 
Just as the president of a railroad must be free 
to select his expert assistants, so must the super- 
intendent be free to select his teachers, even his 
janitors. When he proves unable to do this 
wisely he has proved his unfitness for his posi 


tion.”— Re port of a Survey of the Public Schools 
of Leavenworth, Kans. 

“The superintendent occupies a position of 
peculiar responsibility. He is the intermediary 
between the public and the schools. His func- 
tion resembles that of the architect as an inter- 
mediary between owner and contractor. He 
must verify the validity of the demands of the 
community. He must then reconcile the de- 
mands with educational possibilities. He must 
take all the suggestions given by the com- 
munity and then embody them in a workable 
educational program. This the community can- 
not do; neither ean it he done by the board. 
Just as an architect in the ease of a building, 
they lack the snecial aualifieations for the ex- 
pert adjustment of the details) Community and 
board ean tell what they want: then under their 
supervision the superintendent will draw up the 
courses of study, select the texthooks to be 
used, select the supplementary books. annparatus, 
equipment. select teachers who have the neces- 
sary qualifications for doing the work desired, 
ete. Tt is he who is in a position best to un- 
derstand these various technical educational 
matters. The responsibilitv for the labors 
should necessarily be placed upon his shoulders, 
with those less expert sitting in sunervisory 
eapacity. In thus placing responsibility upon 
the superintendent the board is not thereby re 
lieved. They must approve or disannvrove of the 
results of his labors. In order to jndge wisely, 
they must be in contact with the schools. Thov 
must know his actual labors. not his mere state- 
ment of them. Thev should visit the schools, 
observe, discuss. and lead in eommnnity dis- 
eussion. Unless thev know rather intimately 
the way their suggestions work out in actual 
educational practice, they are not in a position 
to approve or disapprove of the decisions of the 


superintendent. School board members are not 
supposed to be mere rubber stamps. They must 
know what is going on.”—Survey Report, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


“They (the school board) should not make 
the common mistake of attempting to assume 
authority on educational matters themselves, 
concerning which they cannot act intelligently, 
nor should they permit the superintendent of 
schools to evade his proper responsibility by put- 
ting it off on them. 


“This does not mean that the board of school 
trustees will have nothing left to do. On the 
contrary, there will still be plenty left for them 
to manage. It simply means that in those mat- 
ters which are matters of expert judgment, and 
which no board of laymen is competent to 
decide, they ought to act only on the recommen- 
dation of the educational expert they employ, 
and ought to trust. It is a sheer waste of pub- 
lic funds to pay $4,000 for an educational ex- 
pert, and then disregard his advice and judg- 
ment. 


“Tn all matters such as the hygienic aspects of 
schoolhouse construction, the authorizing of 
courses of study, the selection of text and sup- 
plemental books, passing on the competency of 
instruction or the efficiency of the service in the 
school department,—matters which no board of 
laymen is competent to pass intelligently upon, 

-action should be based only on the recommen: 
dation of the expert educational office of the 
board. 

“This leaves the board free to attend to the 
main business which they are elected to handle, 
and frees them from the hundreds of petty 
annoyances incident to the personal pulls and 
influences which beset any lay school board 
which attempts to exercise expert functions.”— 
School Survey Report, Butte, Montana. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
Pontiac, Mich 


Plumbers 
ELAMES & BROWN 
Chicago 


Many Fine School Buildings 


—constructed during the past few years have 
been splendidly designed for both beauty and 
utility. Sanitation has received careful at- 
tention. Leading architects know the im- 
portance of good plumbing in our schools, and 
are well posted on the merits of plumbing 
specialties. Accordingly, modern school 
buildings, in all parts of the country, 


Have Been Equipped With 


CLOW Ssticor PLUMBING 


Clow Plumbing commends itself by its fine 
quality, correct scientific principles, its dura- 
bility and economy. Simple mechanism and 
strong wearing parts keep repair costs to the 
minimum. The Clow saving water consump- 
tion alone is frequently as great as 80%, 
compared with other systems. 


Architects 
PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 


Chicago 


School Superintendents, Architects and others 
interested are invited to investigate the outstanding 
merits and every-day efficiency of Clow Plumbing. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
534-546 So. Franklin St., CHICAGO 


Sales Offices: New York Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis Works: Chicago, Ill. 


Newcomerstown, Ohio 
Minneapolis San Francisco 


Coshocton, Ohio 



































BIOLOGY INSTRUCTOR’S DESK 


Made even as the old masters made fur- 
niture—to endure unimpaired for genera- 


tions. 
KEWAUNEE 


Laboratory Furniture 


It is quite possible the Kewaunee book 
» will help you determine your present re- 
quirements. 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Chicago General Sales Office, 460 E. Ohio Street 

















QUALITY AND UTILITY 


We specialize in Laboratory Furniture. Any 
educational institution that insists on Quality 
and Utility in Laboratory Furniture, Domestic 
Science and Manual Training Equipments pro- 
vides its students with standards of value. We 
guarantee Quality and Utility. 


FALES LABORATORY DESK 


We are the exclusive manufacturers of the Fales 
Laboratory Desk—patent applied for—the most 
efficient and economical desk in the market. 
Write for the descriptive circular. 

Send for Domestic Science and Manual Training 
Catalog No. 8 and Laboratory Furniture Catalog 
No. 9. Call at our display rooms. 

















Branch Offices: 





New York Baltimore Dallas 
Columbus Atlanta El Paso 
New Orleans Little Rock Denver 








Kansas City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis San Francisco 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 
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AN EMERGENCY SCHOOL SHOP. 

By Supt. E. W. Bowyer, Clovis, N. Mex. 
The manual training shop of the Clovis (N. 
M.) High School was struck by lightning dur 
ing the night of September 13 and was burned 
to the ground. Prompt work on the part of the 
fire department, the high school boys and men 
from the neighborhood saved the contents of the 
building including the machinery and an expen- 
sive stock of lumber. 

By morning plans had been made to erect a 
temporary shop to serve the department until 
the new $75,000 high school is completed. At 
the suggestion of the members of the board of 
education who do not lack for progressiveness, 
the lumber was to be taken from a high board 
fence and from the roof of the bleachers at the 


1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago, II. 











athletic park, which is the property of the 
schools. 

The same morning the manual training 
classes, under the direction of their teacher, Mr. 
Henry O. Robinson, cleared away the debris of 
the burned shop, prepared the lumber and began 
the construction. The new shop was completed 
in just four and one-half working days, of six 


and one-half hours each. The building measures 


34 by 20 feet and contains seven windows and a 
door. The only cost was fourteen window 
sashes, forty pounds of nails, three two-by-fours, 
20 feet long, a few lath and a quantity of roof- 
ing paper. 

To say that the boys are proud of the work is 
to put it mildly. The groups were jealous of 
what the others were doing while they were re- 





THE CLOVIS HIGH SCHOOL SHOP AND SOME OF THE BOYS WHO BUILT IT 


citing algebra or Spanish. This rivalry perhaps 
accounted for the fact that, just a week after 
the fire the benches and machinery had been set 
in place ready for the regular courses and only 
the high school and the immediate neighbors 
knew that a change had been made in shops. 
PAINTING SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
Continued from Page 24) 

is not galvanized in any sense of the word. It 
is steel coated with zine by dipping in the 
molten metal. The surface produced is very 
smooth and holds paint badly. The surface 
must be roughened to obtain proper adhesion. 
This occurs gradually thru weathering, or may 
be effected at once by brushing the surface with 
a solution of copper acetate in water (six ounces 
to the gallon). A rough surface of black copper 
oxide is produced, to which paint will adhere. 
Copper acetate is preferable to other salts of 
copper, because the acetic acid of this salt is 
weaker than the acids of other salts, and there- 
fore will not so strongly attack the zine or the 
steel. The treatment from this point forward is 
the same as for uncoated steel. 

Hardwood Floors. “Hardwood” is a term 
loosely used by painters to designate natural 
wood finish. A “hardwood floor” in this sense 
is, therefore, an unpainted wood floor. The fiu- 
ish may include only filling and varnishing, 
staining, filling and varnishing, or “waxing.” 
The last named finish, while beautiful and the 
last word in luxurious effect, does not commend 
itself for ordinary schoolroom practice. 

All classroom floors should be either painted 
or varnished as a sanitary precaution—espeti 
ally kindergarten rooms, where the children sit 
upon the floors—and should be regularly 
cleansed with water. 
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op The health of children depends upon the 
of character and quality of plumbing in schools. 


Take no chances! 











Install Wolff Plumb- 


ing and be certain of highest quality and proved 

















MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
General Offices: 601 W. Lake St. 


efficiency. Safety first for over 60 years. 
L. Wolff Manufacturing Company 


The nature of the “hardwood” will determine 
the method of treatment. If maple or other 
close-grain lumber, the surface should be care 
fully cleansed (with ammonia water, if neces- 
sary), then given a very thin coat of white 
shellac, to prevent discoloration by the oil var- 
nish which follows. Three coats of the latter, 
consisting of a first-class floor varnish should 
be applied, with proper intervals for drying be 
tween coats. 

An open-grain wood, such as oak, ash, etc., 
must be filled with paste filler before varnishing. 
This is a job requiring experience. Shellae may 
be applied, as above recommended, or omitted at 
discretion. Three coats of floor varnish should 
follow in either case. 

Staining is also a job requiring expert ser- 
vice. If used it is applied before filling and 
the filler used is tinted to match. 

A little booklet issued some three years since 
for the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, under the title “Modern Floors” will 
help in this connection. I shall be glad to send 
a copy to any one interested, on request to the 
editor of the Journal. 

If paint is used on schoolroom floors, a small 
percentage of floor varnish should be added to 
the second and third coats, and a coat of the 
Same varnish should be applied over the whole. 

Cement Floors. These are likely to give rise 
to much dust if left untreated. They should 
be painted with three coats of a good floor paint 
to which it is wise to add a little good floor 
varnish,—about one pint to the gallon. 

Blackboards. I introduce this item because 
it gives me the opportunity to say that if black- 
boards could be whiteboards the illumination 


CHICAGO 


Showrooms: 


isis dl Ueto TTA 


of most schoolrooms would be measurably im- 
proved. 

Copper Flashings, Etc. 
no paint. 


Copper really needs 
Left to itself it gradually acquires a 
very agreeable and inconspicuous surface color, 
the substance of which protects it from further 
If thought desirable it can, how- 
ever, be satisfactorily painted with the same 
materials and by the same methods as exterior 
woodwork is painted, after first sponging off the 
surface with benzine or turpentine. 


corrosion. 


The foregoing are general considerations, ap- 
Where the 
problem is modified by individual conditions, 
however, the problem becomes specific, and must 
be solved with the help of expert advice. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION, THEIR SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS AND THE ARCHITECT. 


(Continued from Page 33) 
spirit which, if furthered and promoted between 
these two important officers, will mean much for 


plicable in ordinary circumstances. 


education. 

What is true for the superintendent and arch- 
itect is just as true for the board of education 
and the architect. 
board’s first province lies in the selection of the 


To bring this about the 


man to perform its work and, since I am far 
enough away from home, I may touch upon this 
delicate subject with impunity. In the first 
place, for a man to be a good architect, he must 
If he has that, 
with both the algebraic signs in the right places, 
at least the board has made a good start. These 
characteristics will assure honesty, not only with 
the board, but with the contractors and the 
workmen, and he will prove an impartial judge 


have self-respect, minus conceit. 


111 N. Dearborn St. 





in deciding important questions arising between 
the board and the contractor. 
Fairness and Competency of Architects. 

And let me say here, that the architect who 
will act unfairly with a contractor in demand- 
ing that which is not specified or which is 
vaguely or indefinitely suggested either to cover 
up his own incompetency or to create a good 
impression with his clients is immoral and dis- 
honest. Therefore, the school board should 
select men of training and ability in the work. 
I firmly believe that school architecture is a 
specialty in the practice of architecture just as 
surgery is a specialty in the practice of medi- 
cine. A man to be qualified for the work re- 
quires not only a broad understanding of the 
school and its duties, but also must be heartily 
in sympathy and in accord with it and have a 
keen appreciation for the work of the various 
teachers. He should be able to place himself in 
their position and view it entirely from their 
viewpoint. To be qualified to do school work, 
an architect must necessarily have a liberal and 
technical education, as well as experience in 
school work and a knowledge of school methods 
and requirements. 

A board should select a man because of his 
work, rather than because of some clever picture 
he may draw. If an architect is fully compe- 
tent to perform school work and his work proves 
pleasing to the board, he should be selected 
without competition and the problem should be 
studied out with him rather than to ask a num- 
ber of architects to submit competitive schemes 
without the opportunity to collaborate with the 
board and with the school superintendent. 

Just a word on the mutual confidence between 
boards of education and their architects: There 
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Hetyec bet School Program Bells 


SIGNALS OF QUALITY, BUILT FOR SERVICE 


CLASS ROOM 
BUZZER 
The ideal 


room signal. Metal 
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class- 


case, dust proof, 
enclosed terminals, 
triple silver con- 
tacts. Agreeable 


tone, low but pen- 
etrating. Black 
finish. Catalog 
No. 151045. 











Gymnasium in Washington High School. Massillon, Ohio 


CORRIDOR BELL 


Metal dust proof — enclosed 
terminals—triple silver contacts. 

Loud clear tone—can easily be heard 
above the noise in corridors. 

Six-inch or eight-inch size best 
adapted for corridor use. Catalog No. 
151020. 


SCHOOL YARD GONG- 


Designed specially for outdoor use. 


| Orderliness and Neatness — 
are as much a part of a pupil’s training as the studies. 


Kneourage them by providing your school with 
Berger 
Steel Lockers 


so that each pupil may have a separate place to keep his 
personal belongings. This individuality places responsibility on Absolutely watertight. Mounted on 
the pupils and makes them more careful and systematic. } heavy mat, provided with hood and 
guard as a protection from missles and 
to prevent birds from nesting in gong. 
Catalog No. 151035. 

Holtzer-Cabot Bells have been specified for 
years as a standard for use in connection with 


program bell systems. They have stood the 
test of time. 


Berger Steel Lockers are strongly constructed to withstand 
hard usage; fire retardant; flexible in arrangement; sanitary 
and well ventilated; attractive; have a secure locking device; } 
involve no maintenance expense; and are reasonable in cost. 


Send for Catalog Y. A. S. 











We have just published a very complete bulletin, No. 1I5SEI. If 
you have not received your copy, send for it today. 


HotzeRCaBorELectricCo 


BOSTON, MA S S. 


6161-65 SO.STATE ST 101 PARK AVENUI 1104 UNION TRUST BLDG 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE 


The Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, O. 


Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco y 


Z Export Dept.: Berger Bldg., New York City, U.S. A. L 
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a eis, a make. 
should be nothing known to the one which is not protects the public from being cheated, and pro- the man of standing has much at stake in per lessnes: 
known to the other. The confidence existing be- tects the man of ability from flagrant misrepre forming every piece of work. Each production ause t 
tween them should be that of the family. With- sentations and favoritism. The institute recom- of the architect’s office is closely followed by his fees ? 
out it, miserable results in execution are bound mends that its members be chosen for work of confreres and, unless each building is an im- consult 
to follow. It behooves the board to stand right this character just as you would select an attor- provement over the preceding one, he suffers in Tn this 
back of its man in all of his efforts and it be- ney or a surgeon to render their respective ser- standing and in the good opinion of members of : M8 
do this 


Therefore, he cannot afford to 
smallest of his commissions if he 
maintain an 


hooves the architect to stand up for the rights vices. The men of standing will not enter into the profession. 


and interests of the board. He should be the 
first 


by bone 


slight even th 
that the 


a wild scramble for work, submitting sketches, 


to advise the members of an error on his _ individual estimates and log-rolling for com wishes to be successful and to 








part and he should always be man enough to missions. Neither will these men compete by established success. render 
admit it, and not conceal it at the expense of cutting rates or by other unprofessional tactics. Always Willing to Advise. an arch 
the contractor or by a compromise which may The institute recognizes and steadfastly ad [I wish to call your attention to the fact that prehens 
mean a direct loss to his clients either in work-  vises that a client is almost at the mercy of the the proper selection of an architect is one of the for bon 
manship or materials. If this is done, the board architect who unscrupously solicits work; while very best investments a board of education can ni - 

8 rice 


is in a position to correct the error and the slate 
is kept clean with both board and architect, free 
in conscience to solve each and every new prob- 
lem on its own merits. 


Should Recognize Architectural Ethics. 

In return for the ethics, the competency, the 
desire to co-operate and devotion to this special 
work, the architectural profession has a deep 
and serious request to make to all boards of edu 
cation. The architects would ask that the 
boards harken to that request for the mutual 
welfare of both, but especially for the general 
good and benefit to the schools. That request is 
that the boards of education adopt and adhere 
to a code of ethics in selecting an architect for 
their work. 

The American Institute of Architects frowns 
upon competition in general, and censures and 
penalizes its members who may take part in un- 
authorized competitions. This has proven to be 
a wise policy, favorable to the members of the 
profession, in that it protects them against the 
cheat, and favorable to the public in that it 
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HIGH SCHOO! 


See article next page 
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Branches and Selling Agencies 
LOS ANGELES HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PUEBLO, COLO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
SALT;LAKE CITY, UTAH BUTTE, MONT. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. SPOKANE, WASH 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











IN A CLASS BY OURSELVES 


ent 


fixtures for your school, there is no 
doubt but what you have many differ- 


choose. 


selves. 
why, and here is the answer. 
you come to us for plumbing fixtures 
and state your requirements, you can 
rest assured that our experts will solve 
your problems. 


include all of the good qualities which 
go to make up good fixtures. 
workmanship on every fixture is the 
best that can be had, and every detail 
is carried out. 


your toilet room fixtures, do not hesi- 
tate to write us. 
help you. 

obligation. 
information to 


N.O. Nelson Mf. Co. 


When you require new plumbing 


kinds of fixtures from which to 


However, ‘‘ we are ina class by our- 
’ You may ask the question 
When 


Nelson Fixtures 


The 


If you are having trouble with 


Probably we can 
This places you under no 
Write today for complete 


Edwardsville, Il. 
St. Louis Mo. 














make. For can he not, by a single act of care- 
lessness, bad judgment, or, worse yet, dishonesty, 
cause to his clients a loss greater than his total 
fees? Generally, it will cost little or nothing to 
consult with the men of the Institute for advice. 
In this respect, you will find them most generous 
to direct you correctly, and it is a good thing to 
do this before undertaking the raising of money 
You will find 
that the architects will go much further than to 
render advice, for if a board directly employes 
an architect to assist them in obtaining a com- 
prehensive scheme and estimate before calling 
for bonds, with an agreement that he is to be 
their architect when the work goes ahead, this 
service will be 


by bonds or taxes for new work. 


rendered for a nominal 
charge and you will have a splendid basis upon 
which to start building work. 


very 


Architects wish to impress upon you our de 
sire to deal fairly and freely with you, to give 
you the best of our talent, judgment and exper- 
lence. In return, we ask your co-operation in 
lifting this important feature of your duties out 
of the quagmire of sharp trading and political 
log-rolling. You and the people are the gainers 
by it and your finished work will show a dignity 
and charm when done on ethical lines. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that with the tre 
mendous expenditure of money which necessar- 
ily must be made in the succeeding decades, a 
great economy will be exercised by selecting for 
your architectural work men who have the in- 
terest of the school at heart, who desire to make 
each building an asset to its community, and 
who will go to no end of thought, study and 
labor to avoid and eliminate waste. As Dr. 
MacLaurin has well said, the training of tech- 
nical men is such as to lead them to look natur- 


ally for means of saving waste so that waste be- 
comes a hateful thing in itself and men will put 
forth their best energies to avoid it. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


from Page 23) 


shelving. If the 
placed low in the walls, awnings o1 hoods to the 


(Continued 


wall space for windows ar 











windows, vine-covered pergolas and lattices may 
help to soften the light, shut out distracting 
sights, and add to the attractiveness and com- 
fort of the room. Even if the room is used only 
for daytime purposes, artificial light should be 
provided, both gas and electric if possible. A 
dark day or a dark hour is very upsetting to a 
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A Bubbler for Every School 


We manufacture many different styles of bub- 
blers to meet conditions such as they exist. 





Where certain style sinks have been installed 
in the school certain style bubblers are required. 








Watch for 
, Other 
Experience" 
Letters 


room full of young people. If the room is to be 
used in the evening a good indirect lighting sys 
tem should be installed. 

Every librarian knows well that Morpheus is 
specially apt to tempt people when they sit down 
for meditation or study in a quiet room. Stag 
nant air and high temperature increase this 
trouble. A library is with difficulty kept free 
from dust and dirt, and it is impossible to keep 
the air fresh when it is constantly filled with 
people, unless special attention is given to the 
ventilating system. 

Confusion and congestion otherwise necessary 
in the reading-room may be relieved by provid- 
ing the librarian with a work-room where books 
may be unpacked, sorted, mended, and prepared 
for the shelves and where books not in commis- 
sion for one reason or another may be stored. 
A considerable number of supplies must always 
be kept on hand. All this requires cupboards 
tables, writing desks and plenty of shelving. 
Every high school librarian must spend much of 
her time during school hours at the charging 
desk and leave the other work for odd moments. 
If the work-room adjoins the reading room and 
the charging desk is set into the glass partition 
separating the two rooms, it will save the libra- 
rian’s time and energy. Place the charging desk 
where she may command a view of the entrance 
and at the same time supervise the reading 
room. A window closing down on the charging 
desk will shut out the noises of the work room, 
the use of the typewriter and unpacking books, 
noises very disturbing to readers. Window 
shades or hanging curtains may be so placed on 
the glass partitions so as to hide unsightly parts 
of the work-room from time to time. Running 
water in the work room is a necessity because 





so ae RUNDLE -SPENCE BUBBLERS 


are made to answer all requirements. 


52 Second St., 





Pupil 





We can supply bubbler heads which 
produce a uniform height of stream 
under all pressure. 

Write today for all particulars. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 








the librarian needs it often in mending books, 
mounting various kinds of material, and also 
because the dirt in the books makes it necessary 
for her to wash her hands very frequently. 
Equip the classroom not only for training stu- 
dents to use books and libraries (and every high 
school needs a course of instruction in this line 
as much as it does in history, domestic science 
or any other subject) but equip it so that the 
teacher in any subject who wishes to use a large 
amount of material may take a class there for a 
lesson. It should therefore be large enough to 
seat any class in the school, be supplied with 
tables and cases adapted to the exhibition and 
examination of material, should have a screen 
for the lantern and a phonograph for the use of 
Provide some 
museum cases for special material. Carefully 
prepared exhibits should be made up from time 
to time to illustrate the classroom work and 
To avoid 


language and music records. 


these should be kept in this room. 
noise and confusion have three entrances for 
the classroom, joining it with the reading room 
and the librarian’s work room. Use the third 
door leading into the corridor only in receiving 
and dismissing classes. 
Many poorly equipped libraries have suc 
ceeded in doing some excellent work in spite of 
their poor equipment. Had they had the advan- 
tages of proper location in the building, ade 
quate space and equipment, and been operated 
under scientific management, in place of the 
“do-anything-you-can-method,” many of their 
efforts might have produced permanent instead 
of temporary results and laid the basis for ex- 
pansion and_ intensified “The 
waste in work not done, or done with the wrong 


development. 


method, is a serious economie waste.” 


BINGHAMTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 35) 
and the classrooms have hard maple floors. The 
walls thruout are plastered and the wood finish 
is birch, stained a mahogany color. The stairs 
are of steel with slate treads. 

The building cost approximately $600,000 in- 
cluding equipment. The site is valued at $150,- 
000 so that the plant represents a total expendi- 
ture of approximately $750,000. The heating 
and ventilating system cost about $64,000. 

The building is planned to accommodate 1,500 
students so that the approximate cost per pupil 
is $400, figuring only the building and equip- 
ment. 

The illustrations are reproduced thru the kind 
co operation of Supt. D. J. Kelly, who acted as 
educational expert in the planning of the struc- 
ture. 

The architect was Mr. C. E. Vosbury of Bing- 
hamton. 


This is an adults’ war, but the schoolhouse 
doors cannot shut its sounds away from the ears 
of our children. We must tell them what it 
means and guide their interest thru tangible 
form of service in the high cause to which we 
are committed as a nation. I have opposed giv 
ing the gun end of preparation and service 
the youth as the only form of valor training, 
but I have for years been advocating a conscrip- 
tion beyond that of the bare elementary train 
ing—a conscription that would lead every youth 
to realize his obligation to the community, the 
State, the nation, which, together with the fam- 
ily, make his free development possible —Joh 


H. Finley. 
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“Girard,” the “Annapolis,” 
certain requirements. 


“Georgetown,” 
and a score of others, all adapted to answer 
Therefore, insist on 


Glauber Bubblers 


Sanitation and Perfection 
in Design GUARANTEED 





A bubbler to meet every condition. 


of fountains you are using or want to use, you'll find a Glauber 
Bubbler to fill the bill. 


There’s the “Dartmouth,” 


“Princeton,” 





“right purpose’’. 


of vitrified china bowls. 


if your particular problem is in getting the 


Every Bubbler guaranteed for 5 years. 
Send for literature and further information. 


GLAUBER BRASS MFG. COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Glauber Bubblers are absolutely sanitary and practically “break- 
proof” especially when fitted with our nickel-plated brass bowls instead 


“Practico,”’ 


“right fixtures” 


Expert advice gladly given. 


Regardless of the type 


“Yale,” 


for the 
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Upon the recommendation of Supt. Wm. M. 
Davidson, the schoo) board of Pittsburgh has 
established a school for the deaf and partially 
deaf children. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The 
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Departmental Plan of 
teaching has been introduced in a number of 
school buildings. The plan is in operation from 
the fourth to the eighth grades. 

Supt. F. E. Spaulding of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
taken steps toward putting into operation the 
program to make the schools’ educational ad- 
vantages available to persons who cannot profit 
by them because of the necessity of earning a 
livelihood. 

In this direction Charles W. Disbrow has been 
appointed in charge of the free employment 
bureau, which has been established as a clearing 
house for the businessmen of the city desiring 
part-time help and young persons who want to 
work part time and attend school. In addition, 
a teacher will be named in each high school to 
have charge of a subsidiary bureau in the school. 

A statement of public school building require- 
ments submitted to the Cleveland board by Supt. 
F. E. Spaulding calls for an expenditure of $5, 
262,197. The following buildings, according to 
the report, are needed: 

Addition to South Junior High School, to 
double capacity, $410,000. 

New building near St. 
Holmes Street, 
$525,000. 

New building to relieve East Clark, on or near 
Coit Avenue, $295,000. 

Warner School addition, $135,000. 

Third story for Boulevard School, $95,000. 

Junior High School to relieve Rice, Boulevard, 
Woodland, Woodland Hills and East Boulevard, 


Clair Avenue and 
to relieve Collinwood School, 





pe 


on north side of Woodland Hills Park, near Dick- 
ens Avenue, $600,000. 

Junior High School to relieve Corlett, Wood- 
land Hills, Miles, Miles Park and Mt. Pleasant, 
at E. 116th Street and Corlett Avenue, $600,000. 

New building to relieve Rice, Corlett and Mt. 
Pleasant, near Byron Avenue and E. 134th Street, 
$305,000. 

Junior High School to relieve Milford, Denison, 


East Denison, Pearl, Memphis and Dawning, 
$600,000. 

New building, Broadview district, to relieve 
Pearl, Memphis and Dawning, $205,000. 


New building in Moulton district, $290,000. 

Annex to Normal School, $550,000. 

These expenditures, plus a deficit of $112,197 
in buildings under way or about to be contracted 
for, and an emergency fund of $540,000, brings 
the total to the amount named. 

The estimated costs of new buildings are on a 
basis of $15,000 per room. This is an increase of 
almost a third in a little over a year. 

Lorain, O. A school for pupils with defective 
sight has been established in the city. It is 
estimated that there are fifteen children of school 
age whose eyesight is two-fifths below normal. 

Cleveland, O. Educational privileges are of- 
fered to children who require special instruction 
because of physical defects. Ten classes have 
been established for the blind. One school has 
been opened for crippled children and one for 
deaf pupils. 

Kansas City, Mo. To relieve 
tions, three hundred grade pupils have been 
transferred to the Central High School. The 
school which has 597 freshmen, takes care of the 


crowded condi- 


grade pupils in “ afternoon. In the morning, 
from 8:30 to 11: the pupils study at home. 
Supt. Cammack ro planning to inaugurate a 


blended system thru which pupils of the sixth 
grade will be given some of the essentials of 
high school training. The new plan is simple 
and thoroly satisfactory and may become per 
manent. 

Chicago, Ill. Night schools for the teaching of 
lip reading to adults who have lost their hearing 
have been opened under the direction of Dr. 
Frank Bruner, director of special schools and 





divisions. Night classes are accommodated in 
six schools and day classes in three additional 
buildings. 

Boston, Mass. Classes in speech improvement 
for the correction of stammering, stuttering and 
other vocal defects have been formed. Classes 
are held in five schools and are free to persons 
who attend. 

Supt. Homer P. Lewis of Worcester, Mass., has 
announced that children who will be 6 years old 
before November are entitled to enter school with 
the opening of the fall term. 

Dayton, O. A school for cripples has been es- 
tablished for the education of children over 6 
years of age. 

One problem that has been worrying the school 
officials and the county judges of northern Colo- 
rado for several years is the matter of the sugar 
beet labor. Russian beet workers have been 
keeping their children out of school to work in 
the beets every year from September 15th to 
November 15th, and from April 15th to the end 
of the school year. In the Greeley schools 60 
per cent of the beet working children are re- 
tarded more than two years in their school work. 
Only 19 per cent of the rest of the children are 
retarded. Keeping the children out of school is 
against the law, but the Russian immigrants, the 
beet raisers and the sugar companies maintain 
that their labor is necessary. 

This year County Judge Herbert M. Baker, 
County Probation Officer J. Walter Lee, The 
Great Western Sugar Co. and Supt. G. E. Brown 
worked out a plan that promises to settle the 
trouble. A summer school of eight weeks was 
opened in Greeley for the beet workers of cen- 
tral Weld county. The Sugar Company furnished 
$800 to pay for transportation. ‘Teachers were 
furnished by the city schools and 215 pupils at- 
tended the school. Each one of those pupils has 
been excused from school to work in the beets as 
many days as he attended summer school. Those 
children under 16 years of age who did not attend 
summer school are compelled to be in school all 


winter. It looks as tho the matter is now settled. 
Supt. Ernest L. Thurston of Washington, D. C., 


has been given authority by the board to open 
school buildings for educational purposes for the 
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YOU GAN 
TAKE YOUR 
GLASS ALL 
OVER THE 
WORLD 


%! andgivethem 
a new, deep, 
: vital interest 
in their work. 





You can 
make their 
lessons real 
and more 


8972—-Patient Laborers Transplanting Rice-Shoots on a 
Farm in Beautiful Interior of Japan. 


than that, re- 
tained in viv- 
id memory. You can make your teaching mean what it has 
never meant before. 

All these things are now made possible and practical for any teacher 
through the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM of VISUAL INSTRUCTION, 


the latest and most important educational achievement of the century. 


It opens a new field for schoolroom possibilities. The results obtained 
by the use of the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM in teachingORAL ENGLISH 
in the primary grades in the public schools of New York City demonstrate 
the practical value of this short-cut, concrete method that can be effect- 
ively and profitably used in every grade from kindergarten to high. 


The Underwood Method of Visual Instruction 
comprises a pedagogically organized series of 
STEREOGRAPHS AND LANTERN SLIDES 
covering the world, edited under the general direction of F. M. McMurry, 
Ph.D., Professor of Elementary Teaching, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, assisted by twenty-four other teaching experts. 

We want every teacher to have our explanatory pamphlet of the 
UNDERWOOD SYSTEM and particulars of our FREE LECTURE 
SERVICE to schools. Yours for the asking. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept. S.B., New York City 





Consider for “One Minute” 
The Many Features 


First of all Draper’s Adjust- 
able Shades can be regulated to 
admit all the light necessary, and 
still keep out the rays of the sun. 
Will give a maximum amount 
of rh at a minimum Ne 
cost. Constructed in * 


such a way that 

they cannot , 
get out of 
order. 



















DRAPER’S Cotton 
Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are made especially for 
schoolroom use. 


Don’t Think that because the sum- 


mer is now over that the 
window shade is to be overlooked. Even 
tho the weather is cool, yet the rays of the sun 
have a bad effect on the eyes of both teacher 
and pupil. Window shades are just as necessary in the fall 
and winter months as they are in the spring and summer 
months. In fact the window shade is an all year necessity. 
Let us know the number of classrooms in your building and 
the number of windows in each room. 

Our experts will then make suggestions and will quote 
you for your building. Write today. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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benefit of soldiers, where the classes do not inter- 
fere with regular school work. It is the opinion 
of the board that special training may be given 
by volunteer teachers to several thousand sol- 
diers who may be in training in the vicinity and 
who desire general or special educational train- 
ing. 

A report on a recent survey of the Buffalo 
public schools has been made by Charles A. 
McMahon, Director of the survey. Haphazard 
and unscientific development, ill-balanced and in- 
equitable extension of the physical plant, “‘pupil- 
poaching” activities by principals to keep their 
salaries up to a maximum, purchase of undesir- 
able sites for schools to satisfy selfish interests 
and political expediency, and a lack of proper 
co-ordination between the school census bureau 
and the division of compulsory attendance, are 
some of the faults which Mr. McMahon has found 
with the schools in his study of several months. 


The report is divided into four chapters: Ac- 
counting for Buffalo’s child population; account- 
ing for elementary school population; accounting 
for elementary school accommodations, and ac- 
counting for educational machinery. In making 
his report, Mr. McMahon states that Buffalo’s 
problems are no different from those of other 
cities and that whatever fault-finding he may do 
is done in the fairest and most impartial manner. 

Not a single additional school should be author- 
ized, according to Mr. McMahon, before the board 
has had an opportunity to formulate a city-wide 
scheme of school relief and extension after study- 
ing the whole situation as outlined in his survey 
and after applying the judgment of the board 
members to the program of relief. In the third 
chapter of the report he takes up the salary 
schedule which makes the pay of principals in 
elementary schools contingent upon the number 
of pupils registered. Ill-balanced and inequitable 
extension of the physical plant has been a result. 

Thru the pupil-poaching activities of school 
principals in commandering large registrations, 
schools have been erected which are larger and 
more expensive than were necessary in certain 
localities, while other neighborhoods have been 
neglected. He mentions one district where the 


pupil population has reached three thousand 
pupils, while neighboring districts have been 
limited to four hundred pupils or less. 

A fluctuating salary arrangement has kept 
ninth grade pupils in the elementary schools 
while they should have enjoyed the advantages 
of centers or junior high schools. The welfare 
of large numbers of children has been sacrificed 
on account of money considerations. The blame 
is placed not on the principals but on the admin- 
istration which permits such practices. 

A readjustment of school boundaries is advised 
to bring about a more even distribution of pupils. 
School sites have in the past been purchased 
without any regard to actual distribution of 
school population and the development of the 
school plant. These sites must now be sold, even 
at a sacrifice. 

Mr. McMahon showed that 10,078 children were 
abnormally housed in the city’s school plant last 
year. In some instances the abnormal arrange- 
ment had extended over a few months only, but 
in others temporary annexes had been in use 25 
years. Outside of regular buildings, there were 
4,079 housed in temporary city-owned annexes, 
2,041 in leased or rented structures and 1,783 
were accommodated by means of part-time sche- 
dules. Rents and leases for temporary quarters 
cost the city $15,780 the past year. 

The survey proves beyond question, according 
to Mr. McMahon, that expenditures for additional 
buildings will be necessary in eight districts to 
replace wornout and insanitary buildings and to 
relieve the congestion. While it is doubtful if 
present financial conditions will permit imme- 
diate relief, if such building activities should be 
effected simultaneously, accommodations would 
be supplied to 6,624 children now abnormally 
housed. 

The purchase of new sites or additional land is 
recommended for ten districts and redistricting 
plans are proposed for 23 school districts. 

Supt. B. B. Jackson of Minneapolis, Minn., 
speaking recently to the principals and assistant 
principals, indicated that criticism of the work of 
school principals on the part of the superintend- 





ent’s office would be frank and free from any per- 
sonal feeling. He urged that a similar frankness 
be observed by the principals in making criti- 
cisms of the teachers under their supervision. 

“Praise given to a weak teacher,” Mr. Jackson 
said, “should be given for work well done and 
should be so given that it is not misunderstood 
as praise for work in general. If a teacher is not 
to be recommended for reappointment she should 
know well beforehand in what ways her services 
have not been up to the standard.” 

Cleveland, O. Mentally defective pupils in pub- 
lic schools will be taught in separate classes dur- 
ing the present year. It is planned to divide the 
pupils into two groups, one for those whose back- 
wardness does not prevent their ultimate return 
to regular classes, and one for those who are be- 
lieved to be permanently defective. About six 
hundred children are at present in special classes 
and one thousand more are believed in need of 
special attention. 

Acting Supt. Gustav Straubenmueller of New 
York City recently gave an explanation of the de- 
crease in registration this year for elementary 
and high schools. He says in part: 

“The decrease in register of the elementary 
schools is due, to a large degree, to the stoppage 
of immigration. In 1913 there was an increase 
of 25,000 over the previous year; in 1914 an in- 
crease of 40,000 over the previous year; in 1915, 
12,000, and in the years 1916 and 1917, a decrease 
of 5,000 and 3,000 respectively. In this connec 
tion the following statistics are interesting: 


“The number of immigrant aliens admitted to 
the United States from the year 1913 to 1917 were 
as follows: 1913, 1,387,618; 1914, 688,495; 1915, 


258,678; 1916, 355,767; 1917 (January to May), 
90,505. 
“The decrease in registration in the high 


schools is really not a decrease. It should be 
noted that there were, on June 30, 1917, about 
3,000 pupils registered in the intermediate de 
partments of the elementary schools. If these 
pupils had been registered in high schools, an {i 
crease of 1,500 would have been shown in the 
high school register instead of an equal d¢ 
crease.” 
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Exclusive Manufacturers of Furnishings 
for Schools, Churches, Theatres 
and all Public Buildings 


The Original and Only Single Pedestal Desk 

made from Drawn and Pressed Steel 

Electrically welded into a composite unit 
—Completely Sanitary— 

Developed by us for and adopted exclusively 

by the St. Louis Board of Education— 


For the Class Room 
Acme Plate Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 
Charts 


Adjustable Window 
Shades 


General Supplies 


Floor Coverings 
Cork Carpet 
Amasole Leather Mats 
Rubber Mats 
Wire Mats 





The Original Desk with separate Seat 
made with Tubular and Pressed Steel Supports 
Electrically welded into a composite unit 


Janitor’s Supplies 
Sweeping Compound 
Brushes 
Mops 


Eraser Cleaners 





Moulthrop Movable Chair Desk 
Model B—Type X 
The ideal Desk for the class room—Can 
be moved easily and quickly—Affords 
every convenience found in any type of desk. 
Made in six sizes—Material Selected Oak. 
Steel parts electrically welded. 


General Offices 
1030 Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
119 West 40th Street 70 Franklin Street 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AMERICAN SEATING | OMPANY 


MERICAN SEATING [OMPANY 





The only Combination Desk made with 
Tubular Steel Supports electrically 

welded into a composite unit- 

A Desk of multifold Utility and Economy— 
Noiseless Hinge—50% of all schools equipped 
with this type of desk in 1916— 





The Standard Opera Chair for School Auditoriums— 

Seat and back is of laminated hardwood con- 
struction 

Form fitting seat 

Supports are of Tubular Steel 

electrically welded into a composite unit- 

Noiseless Hinge 

Self contained—aAll parts united and interlocked 

in process of manufacture—No assembling 

of small parts, bolting, ete. 

An Indestructible Chair 





A Tablet Arm Assembly Chair with a patented 
Unbreakable Mechanism for folding the 
writing Arm— 

Supports are of Semi-Steel Bridge Construction. 
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Heywood vahefield 


TRADE MARK 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 


Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 






Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood parts 
to the metal standards. 





Patented 


Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. 


HeEYwoop BROTHERS ans WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 
Adjustable Single Pedestal Desks with Nine Novel and Exclusive Features. 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks. 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


244-254 S. Sth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1415-1419 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


174 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


148-154 Tenth St., 
Portland, Ore. 


516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


1113-123 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


737-743 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 











The Thompson Movable and 
Adjustable Chair-Desk 
for Schools 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Affording the widest possible range 
of adaptability to the ever vary- 
ing needs of present day schools. 


Correspondence invited. Let us send you illustrations and 
detailed description. Write 


THE QUAINT ART FURNITURE CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
102 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, New York 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
llth and Market Sts. 


Boston, Mass. 
KENNEY BROS. & WOLKINS 
224 Congress St. 
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Adjustable Desk and 
Chair 


ft 








Movable Desk 





STEEL 
SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 


Schoolroom and Auditorium 


SEATING 


Early purchases of materials, now worked up into 
LARGE STOCKS, enable us to make PROMPT 
SHIPMENT of orders. Nevertheless, on 
account of slow movement of freight, 
EARLY BUYING is respectfully 


suggested. We offer a 


SPECIAL LOT of 500 
Stationary Desk 


Movable Desks 
STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


at reduced 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















prices. 





Auditorium 
Chair 


1480 Buchanan Avenue, S. W. 












N 1842, the Primary School Board of Boston recommended 
if the introduction of ‘‘seats that are comfortable and con- 
venient arm chairs. Each has a rack at the side for con- 
venience in holding the books or slates for the scholars. They 
are not fastened to the floor, but can be moved wherever 
necessary; and this is found to be a great convenience and 
productive of no disadvantages.’’ 130 of Boston’s 160 schools 
were thus equipped. 
In 1917, the leading schools of the country are being equipped 
with the modern movable combined desk and seat—-THE 
NEW YORK STUDY CHAIR. 


There is an agent in your state. 


Educational Equipment Company, Inc. 


Makers of the NEW YORK STUDY CHAIR, NEW YORK 
DRAWING DESK and NEW YORK TABLET ARM CHAIR 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Or inquire of the 
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Mr. Superintendent: 


The Greater Flexibility of 
Empire Movable and Adjustable Chair Desks 








Due to their 






Ad 
1. 


Avs. 22. 1916 
July 3, 4917 


MODEL ‘‘W” 


PATENTED 


42 Elm St. 


peal to you as it has to all progressive edu- 


exclusive adjustments, will ap- 


cators who are using them. 
They are strong, simple, dur- 
able and hygienic. 

justments are five in number. 

Height of desk top. 

Tilting desk top. 


Detachable desk top for Auditorium 
and Social Center Work. 


Plus and minus. 


Lifting desk top, permitting entrance 
from the front and eliminating the 
necessity for a space between desks 
in group formation. 


72, 1916 


Ave 
PATENTED j,i 3, igi? 





MODEL *“S” 


Write us for circulars and prices. 


We shall appreciate an opportunity to figure on your requirements. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY, Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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IN MEMORY OF DR. POLAND. 

Dr. A. B. Poland, superintendent-emeritus of 
the schools of Newark, N. J., who died in Sep- 
tember, was lauded as a friend, educator and 
administrator by his associates at a memorial 
meeting held October 4 at the South Side High 
School. Those in attendance represented the 
state and local school systems, board members, 
superintendents, supervisors and teachers with 
whom he had come in contact. 

Commissioner C. N. Kendall who spoke of Dr. 
Poland as “Our friend, our associate, our leader,” 
declared he had an unparalleled career of educa- 
tional service in this country. He was a man of 
rare distinction and ability and showed his power 
as a leader of men. 


President Sommer of the local school board ex- 
pressed the thought that all might be summed 
up in the declaration: “A man has dwelt among 
us.” He declared Addison B. Poland was a typi- 
cal American. 


A biographical sketch, presented by Dr. David 
B. Corson, acting city superintendent, was in the 
nature of an appreciation of the superintendent, 
pointing out his inheritance and environment in 
producing the educational leader that he was. 
He said in part: 

“Dr. Poland came of New England stock and 
received his educational preparation under the 
Massachusetts system. Later he taught school 
and practiced law in the Bay State. 


“His broad education and experience of life 
Made him much more than an instructor. He 
took the statesman’s rather than the schoolmas- 
ter’s view of progress in education. He reasoned 
on a fact basis, not on an opinion basis; he was 
hot easily defeated and bided his time, marshal- 
ing his forces for victory; he had confidence in 


himself as a strong man usually has; he was a 
man of the arena rather than of the cloister.” 

Dr. Andrew Edson of New York City spoke of 
his connection with Dr. Poland when he was in 
the Department of Superintendence of that city, 
and earlier when he was Superintendent at Jer- 
sey City. Charles Gleason, president of the Prin- 
cipals’ Association, was in charge of the meeting. 
The platform was occupied by a number of men 
not officially connected with the schools. 

Near the close of the meeting resolutions of 
sympathy were prepared by a special committee, 
a copy of which has been delivered to the family 
of the deceased. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
ENTS. 

Mr. Harvey S. Gruver has been appointed first 
assistant superintendent of schools at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Henry C. Morrison, state superintendent of 
public instruction of New Hampshire, has been 
appointed assistant secretary of the Connecticut 
State Board of Education. 

Superintendent F. E. Lurton, LL. D., of the 
East Grand Forks, Minnesota, public schools, has 
been elected President of the Minnesota High 
School Debate League. This is the oldest public 
speaking league in the Northwest. 

Mr. T. E. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, 
at Coldwater, has been appointed a member of 
the Michigan State Board of Education. Mr. 
Johnson will fill the balance of the term of Mr. 
T. W. Nadal, resigned. 

Dr. J. Linwood Eisenberg, of Chester, Pa., on 
September 22nd, was inaugurated as Principal of 
the Slippery Rock State Normal at Slippery Rock, 
Pa. Dr. Eisenberg is a graduate of Juniata and 
Ursinus Colleges and of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He had been superintendent of the 
Chester schools since 1913. 

Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell of New York City, who 
was operated on at the Flushing Hospital on 
October 4th, is recovering. Dr. Maxwell has not 
been engaged in the active work of the schools 
since the opening of the fall term but has been 
working at his home on his annual report. 

J. W. Twente, superintendent of schools at 


SUPERINTEND- 


Baxter Springs, Kans., has been drafted and 
accepted for the National Army. 

Frederick H. Sykes, well known as an educator 
in this country and Canada, died suddenly 
October 14th at his home in Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Sykes was the author of a number of text- 
books in English composition. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Baltimore, Md. The board has adopted a rule 
providing that no subject of any alien country at 
war with America shall be appointed to any posi- 
tion, either as regular teacher, substitute teacher 
or in any clerical capacity in any branch of the 
Department of Education. 

Watertown, S. D. The board has ruled that 
commercial advertising for profit, either by dis- 
play of posters or announcements of teachers, 
shall be strictly forbidden in the public schools. 
The rule became necessary because of the fact 
that the privilege of making announcements had 
been abused. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has ruled that 
teachers who are not yet citizens of the United 
States shall be required to take steps toward 
becoming citizens. Teachers who fail to comply 
will have their teaching contracts discontinued. 

Virginia, Minn. The board has ruled that 
teachers who are absent for reasons other than 
illness shall pay their own substitutes. 

The school board of Hartford, Conn., has 
adopted rules governing leaves of absence for 
teachers, continuance of substitute teachers on 
payrolls and the payment of salaries from two or 
more boards. The rules read: 

Leaves of absence not exceeding twelve months 
in length and formally granted by the school 
committee to teachers, shall not be considered as 
removing them from the public service; such 
leaves of absence shall not be construed as break- 
ing the continuity of the period of five years im- 
mediately preceding the retirement which is re- 
quired by section No. 6 of the state act, but such 
absence shall not count as part of the five years 
of service. 

2—Substitute teachers on the payroll of any 
school board at an annual salary, shall be con- 
sidered as regular teachers. 
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243,862 
MEDART 


STEEL LOCKERS 


now installed in schools 
throughout the country, 
are daily proving their 


Built up to a standard 

especially for school pur- 
poses—of the best material, 
by competent mechanics 
in a modern and efficient- 
ly equipped factory and 
sold at a reasonable price. 


Investigate—by sending 
for catalog ‘‘A-4”’ 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Gymnasium Apparatus 
Playground Apparatus 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














of fresh air. 








HE matter of efficiency and expense in operating 
a Heating and Ventilating System depends large- 
ly upon its location in the building, its method of 
installation, and the means employed to govern the admission 
It is of vital importance to have the system 
planned, and the installation supervised by thoroughly com- 
petent and experienced men who have made a special study 
of the particular problem involved. ; 
The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating se- 
cures an adequate system installed and supervised by experts. 
Send us your Ventilating probiems. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 


1328 Broadway 


NEW YORK 








3—If a teacher receives salaries from two or 
more school boards, the amount assessed shall be 
based on the aggregate salary of the teacher, and 
deductions shall be apportioned to the several 
boards employing said teacher. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a rule that academic classes in the even- 
ing elementary schools be limited to a minimum 
of twenty registrations, and that when the aver- 
age weekly attendance exceeds 45, that classes 
be divided. In schools where the average 
monthly attendance falls below one hundred, the 
principal will be required to teach a regular 
class. Classes in which the average monthly 
attendance falls below ten, will be discontinued. 

Industrial classes may be formed when fifteen 
registrations are received, and will be discon- 
tinued when the average monthly attendance 
falls below ten. 

In the evening high schools, academic classes 
will be formed for fifteen students, and classes 
may be divided when the average monthly attend- 
ance is thirty or more. Classes whose monthly 
attendance falls below ten will be discontinued 
unless the average per teacher in a school ex- 
ceeds fifteen or more. When this condition ex- 
ists, a minimum of six may be permitted. 

In evening elementary schools a deposit fee of 
fifty cents is required and in the high schools a 
fee of one dollar. The fee is refunded after the 
student has attended 75% of the sessions during 
a semester. 

Principals in evening schools will receive $3.50 
minimum for schools for an enrollment of less 
than two hundred. Fifty cents will be paid in 
addition for every additional fifty students, up to 
the maximum of $6.00 for classes of four hun- 
dred. 

Teachers will receive $3.00 per evening for aca- 


demic work, $2.00 or $2.50 for sewing, millinery, 
cooking, gymnasium, manual training, penman- 
ship, spelling, shorthand and typewriting. In 
the elementary evening schools all teachers will 
receive a maximum of $2.50, and $1.50 will be 
paid for teachers who do not exceed one academic 
period. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The board has suspended 








the rule prohibiting the employment of married 
teachers so as to permit their appointment as 
substitutes. It has been found necessary to em- 
ploy a number of such teachers to fill vacancies 
in the teaching staff. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The principal of the Woodward High School 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently introduced a so 
called auditorium period near the middle of the 
day, for the benefit of the teachers and student 
body. The idea embodies some new principles, 
namely, it prevents auditorium activities from 
interfering with regular classroom work, it pro- 
vides a period of rest and recreation for fresh- 
man pupils in the midst of a series of recitations, 
and it gives the students a chance to come under 
the direct influence of room teachers. 

It is provided that all auditorium activities 
thruout the year shall occur at this time of the 
day and that the auditorium shall be used on 
Mondays and Fridays. 

The Junior and Senior High Schools of Hot 
Springs, Ark., are being conducted with marked 
success in the high school building which was 
completed a year ago. Superintendent O. L 
Dunaway, who was re-elected for a two years’ 
term in 1916 has worked out a new plan of 
supervised study which is giving especially good 
results. Both the Junior and Senior High 
Schools open at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
hold seven school periods during the day, clos- 
ing at four o’clock. The students are allowed 
three minutes between the change of classes, and 
twenty minute lunch periods are provided for 
in the cafeteria. A provision is also made sv 
that students who can go home for their noon 
day meal are given forty minutes or one hour, 
provided their schedule of study does not inter- 
fere. The noon lunch periods begin at eleven 
o’clock and end at two o’clock, so that a larger 
number of students may avail themselves of the 
privilege under their daily study schedule. 
Those who are excused for one hour are obliged 
to bring a written request from their parents, 
who state that they will be responsible for the 
childrens’ conduct to and from the school build- 
ing. In this way the school authorities have 





been able to keep the students off the streets at 
the noon hour. 

During the one hour recitation study periods, 
the teachers have about thirty minutes for super- 
vised study and about the same length of time 
for recitation. No definite requirement is made 
for dividing the periods, but the teachers’ judg- 
ment prevails. It has been found by the school 
authorities that the supervised study periods en 
able the children to do most of their work in the 
school under the supervision of experienced in- 
structors. The plan is working very well and 
the longer school day has met with the approval 
of the parents. 

The public schools at Monessen, Pa., 
in September with a total enrollment of 3,775, 
an increase of three hundred over the enroll- 
ment of a year ago. For the first time in the 
history of the schools, a school nurse and a phy- 
sical director are employed. The school system 
includes a new eight-room school building, con- 
taining an essembly hall, a library, an art room, 
a nature study room, a music room, a domestic 
science room, a manual training room, a gym- 
nasium and a community room. The building 
forms an annex to another eight-room school- 
house, and the two are conducted together as one 
school organized on the platoon plan. 

The new Monessen high school building is 
overcrowded with the junior-senior high school 
which is presided over by Mr. C. R. McClelland, 
who previous to his election as principal, taught 
two years in the Senior high school. 

To meet the urgent need of the army supply 
service for competent men the Council of Na 
tional Defense, the Ordnance Department, and 
the Quartermasters’ Department have asked that 
a number of schools of commerce shall provide 
courses of training along this line. Preference 
will be given to college seniors and graduates in 
selecting men for the supply branch of the ser 
vice. 

Among the institutions which are giving these 
courses or have planned to give them are Colum- 
bia University, University of Chicago, Dartmouth 
College, University of Illinois, University of 
Michigan, Northwestern University, University 
of Oregon, University of Pennsylvania, Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh and University of Wisconsin. 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


Teach Respect for Property 


building of character. 


and wear and tear; 
quality. 


1521. Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Thoughtless borrowing is one of the easiest 
habits for children to acquire, and one of 
the most demoralizing, for the word “bor- 
row” is made to cover a multitude of sins. 


Teach children early the sharp line between “meum”’ 
and “tuum,” and you have accomplished much in the 


Durand Steel Lockers remove all temptation, and in- 
spire respect in pupils for their own and others’ property. 
They are neat, sanitary, vermin-proof; proof against fire 
nothing has been sacrificed to 
Each locker has an individual Yale lock. 


Write today for catalog showing installations and 
types of lockers for all purposes in the school. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 
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921 Vanderbilt Bldg., New York 
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A YEAR’S PROGRAM. 

Supt. Arthur F. Harman, of Selma, Ala., issued 
at the opening of the current school year a pro- 
gram of educational improvement which he pro- 
poses to put into effect. This program was 
adopted in addition to important changes in the 
organization of the schools and in the arrange- 
ment of the course of study, and is intended to 
overcome minor defects in the schools. The pro- 
gram includes the following nine points: 

1. No corporal punishment. 

2. Emphasis on patriotism and war work. 

3. Holding pupils in school. 

4. Less punishment and more effective punish- 
ment. 

5. Better methods of teaching. 

6. School improvement—organized or 
ganized. 

7. Closer touch with homes. 

8. Higher percentage of promotions. 

9. Maintenance of the family ideal by 
corps. 


unor- 


the 


JANITORS’ SUMMER WORK. 

The Committee on Schoolhouses and Sites of 
the Berkeley, Cal., board of education issued last 
spring a very brief letter outlining all the work 
Which janitors are expected to perform during 
the summer vacation. The letter is self-explan 
atory and is comprehensive in the work provided 
for the janitors. 

Berkeley, Cal., May 23, 1917. 
To the Janitors: 

The Board of Education has requested all jani- 
tors to do the following work during the summer 
vacation: 

(1) All halls, assembly rooms and stairs to be 
Washed and scrubbed with Detergent, soap pow- 





der and warm water. These floors are not to be 
oiled. Wet sawdust will be used in these rooms 
for sweeping. 

(2) All classroom floors to be washed and 
scrubbed with Detergent, soap powder and warm 
water before oiling. Three-quarters of a gallon 
of oil is sufficient for one room; do not oil within 
six inches of the baseboard. 

(3) All woodwork above floors, such as doors, 
wainscoting, mouldings, furniture, equipment 
and iron work to be washed with soap powder 
and warm water. When dry, rub and polish with 
P. & M. Furniture Polish. 

(4) All gongs, hose nozzles, fire extinguishers, 
hose couplings, door knobs, panic bolts, sinks, 
wash bowls, and lavatories cleaned and polished 
with Sanitary Cleaner and Metal Polish. 

(5) All windows to be cleaned before the open- 
ing of school. 

(Signed) Schoolhouses and Sites Committee. 


A MANUAL TRAINING MATERIAL 
COUPON. 
Ralph O. Edick, Winslow, Ariz. 
Teachers of manual training in schools where 
materials are furnished to the students frequently 
find difficulty in keeping the accounts with the 
boys and in collecting for the lumber and other 
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materials which the boys use. The accompany 
ing material coupon is a simple solution of the 
problem as worked out in Winslow, Ark. 


At the opening of the fall term each boy is re- 
quired to purchase a card for one dollar. The 
cards contain numbers to the sum of one hun- 
dred representing one hundred cents. As mater- 
ials are used the numbers are punched out by the 
instructor to the amount of the cost. The cards 
are not transferable, and are numbered serially 
for the protection of the pupil and the school. 

The use of the cards obviates the necessity of 
keeping accounts and of making collections. The 
cards also seem to add to the interest of the stu- 
dents, in that they look forward moré eagerly to 
the completion of projects for which they have 
paid. It is also a means of economizing by pre- 
venting careless spoilage. 


TO AVOID WASTE OF TIME AND 
ENERGY. 

Supt. A. L. Dunaway of Hot Springs, issued 
the following suggestive directions to teachers 
as his first official bulletin for the school year 
1917-18: 

To the Teachers of the City Schools, Hot Springs, 
Ark.: 

This bulletin is to suggest 
whereby waste of time 
may be avoided. 


ways and means 
and energy of teachers 


It is assumed that what you teach is correct. 
Do you comply with the following standards? 

1. Teachers must have definite plans for all 
school work. 

“Plan your work and work your plan” is a 
good motto. Do you prepare each lesson? Do 
you know just what you want to develop at the 
recitation? Have you made plans by the week? 
month? term? If you have not, will you? 

2. Teachers and definite 
assignments. 

Did your pupils ever prepare the wrong lesson? 
Did your pupils ever say, “We thought you 
wanted us to take just half the problems? Do 
you ever make this request to see if your assign 
ment is clear, “John you may state the assign 
ment for tomorrow?” 

3. Teachers should institute such class move 
ments and organizations that all possible waste 
will be eliminated. 


must make clear 
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So as to secure maximum 
light with correct ventilation 
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(Send for special color sample book) HIS is something entirely new and in a class of its own. Shuts Cc 
off the dazzling rays of the sun and at the same time admits st 
plenty of daylight. be 

HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS One Superintendent says, “Perennial Shades seem to be the most fr 
efficient and practical shades that I have ever seen.’’ | cs 
We receive complimentary letters almost every day from satisfied users. | in 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. Oswego Shade Cloth Co. We shall be pleased to give you more information. Write . 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO. 
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Do your pupils pass to and from the recitation When Garfield was a young teacher, he used Did you ever hear anything similar to the fol- A 
room without bumping into each other? Have to ask himself this question: “Can I point to lowing: “Mary, how many are 4 and 5?” Mary The 
you a definite seat for each pupil? place at the something definite that I have done for each one “Four and five are nine.” Teacher—“‘That is out fo 

y : > . ” re 1 ’ 4 } 7 
board? Would you seat chums together (1) if of my pupils today. Will you adopt Garfield’s eorrect. Four and five are nine.” Teacher— suppli 
they were good and studious? (2) if they were question? “John, who discovered America?” John — blank 
idle and mischievous? 10. Teachers should seldom, if ever, repeat “Columbus discovered America in 1492.” Teach- has be 

4. The teachers should devote their time answers of pupils. er—‘That is correct. Columbus discovered ers. ] 
strictly to school duties. a ; a America in 1492.” so tha 

Do you think it is right to leave 40 or 50 chil Teachers often waste much time and energy in value 
dren while you answer a phone call that could be : useless repetitions. Are you one of that number? After 
answered just as well at noon? Would you dis | WEST POINT CITY SCHOOLS 11. Teachers should learn to eclect the essen: that tl 
pane: social affairs geen | the phone during school | Ke? tial things in the lesson and place the emphasis of cau 
hours? Would you write social letters in school? Supply Order thereon The 
Would you grade papers, read magazines or : eae 
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os ~ Ss -_— D S dl 5! a between 8 a. m. and 9 a. m. only. Obtain what you need at you propose to teach in each paragraph? In 

®. Teachers shou d be ve pt at school. | that time. Fill in quantity and price, and total. Use all each lesson? Do you study each lesson care- Dr 
prompt and accurate in making reports, prompt you need, but do not waste any. f -9 , ial can ” al ; . Mm 

: , . y? Do yo oO st what y want to 
in yard duties, and prompt in calling and dis | - ull o you kn Ww just wha you t Health 

a enous teach each day? Careful daily preparation issued 
eS — | » usually means success. cent 

Did you ever forget to make a report on time? - a. rr eo ag 

J ‘ é : 3 - : 12. Teachers should eliminate all distractions tary 
Did you ever hear any one say, “Is this your day | The following supplies have been received for use in , , ary sé 

. fe oa . or ' ; ; useless noises, wastes. marking of desks, books consid 
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8 se 0 pect pupils to obey. reams History Paper No at 52¢ 7 : e eee | ry brec 
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1¢ you eve r 1ear comma S Similar reams Examination Paper at 56¢ clean. and free from useless marks? Do vou gath 
following: “Children, I want you to be perfectly f 3 é ert 
- i be ; “ reams Bookkeeping Paper No at 55¢ | watch closely the care of the desks, walls, build- of : 
still?” “Don’t look off your book? “Don’t move Mag ha : chil: 
vour feet?” | dozen Scratch Pads at 29¢ Ings, etc.. of med 
ee pe ge . , , , 13. The teachers should cultivate self control cent hi 

7. Teachers should have everything in readi dozen Composition Books at 36¢ 
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could be made? A teacher who does not keep gross Pens at 38¢ all the pupils joining in lat do ? ' Whil 
her desk in order? s of these two teachers? Do your pupils ever Be Studies 
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8. Teachers should watch closely the lighting, ‘ on your nerves: Do you ever “ n b os of the 
temperature, and ventilation of the room and Would you take ings meen on a pep! oc percent. 
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THE NEW SIMPLEX C 


Electric Eraser Cleaner 


room to the other at 
will. 


The hand machine is 
driven by a handle at- 
tached to a steel shaft 
which propels a series 
of hand-cut gear wheels 
of great power and ef- 
ficiency, yet simple in 








For sale by all School Supply Houses. 


JAMES LYNN 


14 E. Jackson Boulevard 








chine any child can thoroughly clean 50 erasers in fifteen minutes. 


CLEANING DEVICE—The cleaning device in the NEW SIMPLEX< is made up of sets of 
small wire beaters set between layers of fine bristles, which, when in motion, act in unison, 
beating and brushing the erasers at the same time. 
from the folds of the eraser as well as that on the surface. 
carries the dust to the dust bag which is so attached that it is impossible for dust to escape 
into the room, thus preventing the breathing of this unhealthy dust. 


arrangement impossi- 
ble to wear out or get 
out of order, operating 
the cleaning device in 
the same thorough man- 
ner as does the motor 
drive. With this ma- 


This action removes all of the dust 
The strong metal suction fan 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


COMPANY 


Chicago, IIl. 


LEANING CHALK DUST from blackboard erasers was a task for- 
merly saved for the misbehaved schoolboy to do after school hours. 
The punishment was often as great to those who were not guilty but 
still within range of the flying dust. 
SIMPLEX ERASER CLEANER,” driven by a universal motor of a well- 
known make and highest efficiency, operating on any and all electric currents. 
It is provided with nine feet of Underwriters lamp cord made fast to a 
universal plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. 
with ease (and without any possibility of injury), can thoroughly clean 100 

erasers in fifteen minutes with this machine. The mechanism in both electric 

and hand machines is entirely of steel construction, encased in a neat, strong 
sheet metal box, occupies a very small space and can be moved from one 


THE NEW SIMPLEX 


Hand Eraser Cleaner 





Today a new device, “THE NEW 


Any child, 











A SUPPLY REQUISITION BLANK. 

The accompanying blank form has been worked 
out for use in connection with the distribution of 
supplies in the schools of West Point, Neb. The 
blank has been used since September first and 
has been found to cut down the orders of teach- 
ers. It contains the cost of each type of supplies 
so that teachers may immediately understand the 
value of what they are ordering and are using 
After several months’ use it has become evident 
that this feature of the blank is a strong means 
of causing teachers to economize 

The blank was devised by Supt. C. Ray Gates. 


HEALTH OF COUNTRY SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. 

Dr. J. A. Nydegger of the United States Public 
Health Service, Baltimore, Md., has _ recently 
issued a statement to the effect that the per 
centage of young men rejected as unfit for mili 
tary service because of physical defects has been 
considerably larger among men from rural dis 
tricts than among city residents 

Contrary to the prevailing view that the coun 
trybred youth is stronger and healthier than the 
young men from the cities, the statistics so far 
gathered by the government show the number 
of children and young men defective or in need 
of medical attention is from seven to twenty per 
cent higher in rural districts. While there has 
been a large number of instances of poor eye 
sight, bad teeth and other defects among young 
men examined in cities, the results were more 
Startling in the rural districts, which fact is 
attributed to the almost total neglect of the 
health of children in country schools. 

While physicians who had made extensiv: 
Studies of the condition of health and physique 
of the youth of the country expected a high 
percentage of rejections, few believed that con- 
ditions would be as bad as they turned out at 
the examinations. The showing made will be a 
great moral impetus in awakening the country 
to the need for better medical and sanitary care 
for children in schools, and especially in rural 
districts. Dr. Nydegger declares that the United 
States is far behind many of the European coun 
tries in provisions for maintaining the health of 





school children. In England the first attempt 
was made following the Boer War when it was 
decided to introduce medical inspection, compul 
sory athletics and mild military training to cor 
rect defectives. 

In the United States, while many of the city 
schools have medical inspection systems, almost 
none of the rural schools have. It is shown that 
this neglect of sanitary conditions has produced 
75 per cent of the physical defects which today 
bar men from the United States Army. Defects 
of eyes, ears, teeth and throat and spinal curva- 
ture are found to have their origin in improper 
conditions in the rural schools. These defects 
ought to be corrected at once and children thru- 
out the country should be examined for defects 
at a period in their life when they may be easily 
overcome. 

The introduction of innovations or procedures 
is not going to correct all of the physical defects 
existing in the youth. It must be a gradual pro- 
cess, beginning with an efficient, universal medi- 
cal inspection in the schools at the age of 6 and 
coupled with a well-devised system of physical 
training and mild military exercises to harden 
them for more strenuous military training which 
is to follow after school days. 

It is especially desired that the Federal 
Government take charge of this problem, or at 
least co-operate with the several states in seeing 
that these defects are corrected, for the benefit of 
the present generation and also generations to 
come. 

SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 

Boston, Mass. According to Dr. William H 
Devine, Director of Medical Inspection, 85 per 
cent of the pupils in the public schools have nor- 
mal vision. Out of a total of 89,179 pupils ex 
amined, 75,162 have normal vision. Out of a total 
of 89,179 children examined, only 6,036 wear 
spectacles. Dr. Devine also points out that of 
89,108 pupils whose hearing was tested, 87,331 
have normal hearing in both ears. 

A state department of school hygiene has been 
created by the state of Vermont, with Dr. Creigh- 
ton Barker as director. The department as or 


ganized includes a supervisor of nurses and a 
local school nurse in such of the towns that 
choose to employ one. The town selects the 
nurse and the department provides the necessary 
forms and issues the instructions to nurses. In 
addition, the department seeks to co-operate with 
local school authorities in obtaining treatment 
for defective children. The plan is being carried 
out in the towns of Bellows Falls, Brattleboro, 
Springfield, Burlington, St. Albans and Benning 
ton. 

Kenosha, Wis. The medical inspection work of 
the schools has been centralized under the con- 
trol of the city board of health. The school 
nurses work under the direction of the health 
commissioner instead of the school authorities as 
formerly. 

The health department of Akron, Ohio, re- 
cently completed a health survey of the public 
schools as a means of finding and excluding chil- 
dren with contagious diseases and as a preventive 
of epidemics. The work was done by one doctor 
and two nurses and was completed in a little over 
three days. 

Out of a total of 20,000 children examined, only 
42 had eye trouble, seventeen had skin disease 
and 105 had sore throats. Of the latter twelve 
per cent were positive diphtheria carriers. 

The preliminary examination has been followed 
up with a thoro medical examination to deter- 
mine physical defects and to secure proper treat- 
ment where possible. A clinic for sick children 
is conducted every day at the school buildings. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. A rest room has been es- 
tablished in each of the schools for the benefit of 
the teachers. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
Ira B. Fee, the board has employed a school 
nurse. The nurse devotes her entire time to 
visiting the homes of pupils and to the examina 
tion of children for physical defects. Parents 
are urged to maintain children in such physical 
condition that they may effectively do the work 
of the schools and prepare for civic life gener 
ally. Encouragement is given to the recognition 
of health regulations and to respect for quaran 
tine restrictions. 
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A Positive Solution 


of your 
Pencil Sharpener Problems 


The “APSCO” Line of pencil sharpeners offers a variety of high-grade 
machines, in both hand feed and automatic styles FOR SCHOOL- 
ROOM USE. 

And our sharpeners are not a skimped, cheapened or makeshift product, 
They are a worthy monument to scientific design, durable materials and 
intelligent construction. 

Every one of our pencil sharpeners can be truthfully named “A Machine . 
of Practical Purpose.””’ Staunch, sturdy and strong— always ready to 
render m. ximum service. 


| A Pencil Sharpener in Every Classroom. 


School Board officials owe it to scholars and to teachers to furnish time and material 
saving equipment 

Pencil sharpening is one of the biggest of schoolroom problems. 
solve it positively and permanently—and at low cost. 
chine best suited to your needs and order today. 


The “Chicago” $1.00 


Best Dollar Sharpener 
made. Used the world 
over. High-grade, well 
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When a school board decides to install | 
a vending machine for the convenience 
of pupils in the shower baths or swim- 


BR pe medll > = 


ming pool, they know that the word 
“PALMOLIVE”’ stamped on this ma- 
chine means DEPENDABILITY. 


Palmolive products are known the | 
world over as ‘“‘quality products.’’ And 
this new vending machine which has 
become so prominently used in schools 


Our sharpeners 


~~ = 


Select the type of ma- 















sa 


thruout the United States vends, at one made. Can't break 
a ints. Most for th 
cent per cake, miniature cakes of Palm- — 


olive Soap, which is nationally adver- 
tised and sold thruout the United 
States, Canada and foreign countries. 


The “Dexter” $3.50 


Quality hand -feed 
sharpener. Points all 
sized pencils or cray- 
ons. Best by every « 





: 
ate 


No expense to the school. Self sup- 
porting and sanitary in every respect. 
List of schools now using the Palmolive 
Vending Machine sent upon request. 
State number of showers, etc. This 
places you under no obligation. 


The ‘‘DANDY”’ $4.00 


Automatic feed prevents pencil waste. 
Sharpens all size pencils or crayons. 
Automatically stops cutting when de- 
sired point, blunt or fine, is produced. 
Especially schoolroom 
use. Strong, durable 





adapted for 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


— see 


OTHER MODELS: Chicago Giant $1.50, 
Junior $2.50, Wizard $3.00, Ideal $5.00, 
Climax $7.50. 
All-quality machines. 
dealer or write direct. 





AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER Co. 
1500 Garland Bidg., Chicago 


! 

| 

| 

| 

Note: This is the second of a series of advertisements to appear in this 
paper on the Palmolive Vending Machine for .use in .SSwimming}Pools and | See your supply 


Showers in Schools. 

































































that an exception be made in the Case of hig ator 
child, permitting him to enter the first grade be will 
fore February first. L 
Hazelton, Pa. Teachers have been requested grac 
to discontinue pen-and-ink examinations until abil: 

supplies become cheaper. Lead pencils and com. 
mon pencil tablets will be the rule hereafter. Te 
The Civil District Court of New Orleans has a 
denied a writ of injunction to certain residents dren 
MR. PAUL REAPPOINTED. Kellogg, Ida. J. E. Sturdevant has been re- Of the third ward of the city, to prevent the Hi 
Edward E. Paul has just been appointed by elected president of the board. eg board from converting the McDonough iner 
i ; I. Lee Storm, secretary of the school board at 0. 13 grade school into a school for negroes. ine 
Mayor Griffing to succeed himself as a member ‘ity The court held that the board had jurisdicti = 
of the Board of Education of New Rochelle, N. y, Sioux City, Ia. has resigned to become office ' , : — tions 
“ ~ , manager of a local commercial firm. and control of the schools and that its action was ’ 
Under the amended State Education law the Richard Murphy has been elected president of based on sound discretion and for the best inter- Pi 
length of membership on boards of education is — a oe a ee ests of the schools. It was show : , take! 

the board of education at St. Louis, Mo. Dr. ©StS OF the schools. was 8 own that the plaint 
Pot — Mr. ann already oo Henry L. Wolfner has been elected to succeed ffs were without a cause for action against the “og 
os only president of the Sian, ant ban deen ed ta gchacenaaaay “ao City, Mo. The board has discontinued build 
unanimously chosen for the third time. AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. the inclusion of the helper’s wage with the Sy: 
During his six years’ membership in the board Chicago, Ill. Two new positions have been monthly salary of janitors. In future, all jani- have 
of education, Mr. Paul has rendered intelligent created by the board of education. The first is tors will be paid the average wage, plus an addt- tion 
and helpful service to the school activities of DOWN as real estate agent and inyolves the tional $5 per month. mee 
New Rochelle. As a member of the committee work of dealing with realty which the board may Charlotte, N. C. The board has introduced the = © 
on buildings and grounds he has given to the buy for school sites. The second is named as two pansion plan at a number of the grade build- actior 
board the benefit of his technical knowledge as praesent nid of agp doco Re gto pn — ings where repair work has been delayed. At i ™! 
the head of a large building concern in New York i orn ga Senool Subang construction ane one school fifteen classrooms are utilized, one tl 
eens oe ceeennete, nS | Tae echool board of Detrott, Mich has ruled S08? coming tn the morning and another 18 #1 iia 
of education in the administration of a system of that Caen may Se ee oa a ae B M: ss. The board } authorized the sem 
geteuts end hes at all times been in fall sympa- aid services rendered by physicians who attend ; ew a 1€ a hapa aut pin z maki) 
oii every ott . th 4 school children injured on school grounds. In DUS!ness manager to purchase coal in such qua The 
y ery attempt to enlarge the scope and adopting this policy, the board denied a claim of ‘ities and at such prices as he may deem exped- server 
improve the quality of public school education. a physician who presented a bill for medical iemt- The matter of bids has been dispensed Jenks 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD services for a child who had been injured on the With in order that a supply of coal may be as schoo 
OFFICIALS. school grounds. sured for the winter months. tende: 
Jackson, Mich. Mr. Charles M. Spinning has Omaha, Neb. The board has discontinued the Ogden, Utah. Longer schoo] sessions are the specif 
been elected president of the board of education. naming be grade schools after the ecg upon rey = a, — schools this eas Seasons ba = Ae 
; — ame : which they are located. A new plan is to be 8:35 in the morning and close a : in thé c 
ten ee ee pg nan: = adopted whereby the buildings will be given ap afternoon. The noon hour is from 11:45 to 12:45. he ha 
become judge of the local Circuit Court propriate names. The school day consists of six periods of one sumed 
‘ Springfield, O. The board has upheld a rule hour each, with five minutes between periods. Mrs 
Nampa, Ida. The board has elected Dr. J. H. adopted some time ago, under which children Chillicothe, O. The gift of a $50 Liberty bond count) 
Murray as president. who are not 6 years of age before the first of will be made next spring to each boy or girl who had ¢! 
J. T. Fulton has been appointed chairman of December, may not enter the first grade until successfully finishes the eighth grade in the pub was m 
the board of trustees of the school district of the beginning of the second semester. The _ lic schools. The offer was made by Col. Richard B. He 
Coeur D’Alene, Ida. board denied a request of a parent who asked Enderlin, a wealthy manufacturer and coal oper: superi 
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Like many other modern High Schools, that at Osawatomie, 
Kansas, is equipped with Reflectolytes, the lighting unit of effi 
ciency 

Over two hundred Junior Refiectolytes (type illustrated at right) 
insure teachers and pupils in this school a soft, pleasing, clean 
white light, always Glare and shadow, those potent causes of 
eye-strain, are absent in “reflectolyted”’ class rooms. Increased effi 
ciency results 


Junior types have white opal glass reflectors toughened, by 
annealing, to a durability which makes breakage, in position, prac- 
tically impossible. 


REFLECTOLYTE ‘yniz.e%” 
of Night’’ 
The drawing of Standard Type Reflectolyte (at left) illus 


trates why. 


Oppositely inclined reflecting surfaces reflect and distribute 
widely, the light thrown upward from diffusing bowl. The reflec- 








chool — 


tor’s correct relation to bow! and lamp eliminates shadows, makes 
efficiency independent of height, shape or color of ceiling. 

Standard type reflectors are of heavy pressed steel with de- 
polished white porcelain enamel fused on. Will not crack or peel. 
Twenty-five years’ satisfactory service guaranteed. 

Brass rims plain or ornamental. 


Graceful, artistic blown glass 
bowl, easily cleaned 


Modernize your school with Reflectolytes. Night classes de 
serve an eye-resting lighting system. Art and craftsmanship stu 
dents require a light which leaves color values practically unaltered 

Reficttolytes in many styles and sizes. 
riums. 


Decorative for audito- 
Special, with wire guard, for gymnasium. 


Our special literature is interesting. 


"THE REFLECTOLYTE Co. 


ator of Chillicothe. It is estimated the amount 
will reach $9,000. 

Lima, O. The high school and half a dozen 
grade schools have been closed because of in 
ability to get coal for heating purposes. 

Toledo, O. The board has purchased a large 
quantity of pencils and tablets at wholesale and 
has made arrangements to sell to the school chil 
dren at cost. 

Hibbing, Minn. The school board has given an 
increase of ten per cent in wages to firemen, en 
gineers and janitors. Applicants for these posi 
tions must be citizens of the United States. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has 
taken steps to meet an expected coal shortage 
later in the winter. It is planned to build up a 
coal reserve, deliveries to be made al the school 
buildings and at a convenient railroad siding. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Two principals and one teacher 
have been appointed by the board over the objec 
tion of Supt. P. M. Hughes. The matter is to be 
taken up by the State Education Department in 
an effort to settle the legality of the board’s 
action. 

A school controversy which had been brewing 
in Jenks, Okla., for a number of weeks, culmin- 
ated recently in the District Court when three 
Other taxpayers of the district filed a petition 
asking the court to enjoin the school board from 
making a change in the principalship. 

The trouble arose when A. C. Elliott who had 
served for the past two years as principal of the 
Jenks schools, made a contract with the old 
school board before the former county superin 
tendent went out of office. The contract did not 
specify which position Elliott was to have dur 
ing the coming year but from the $1,600 salary 
Which his contract called for and the fact that 
he had not been notified differently, it was as- 
sumed that“he would again be superintendent. 

Mrs. Minnette Hedges took office July first as 
county superintendent. The school board which 
had changed its membership since the contract 
Was made with Elliott, made a contract with N 
B. Henry with the intention of making him 
superintendent. 


The court has refused a restraining order 
which would have kept the board from paying 
any money to Mr. Henry or from interfering with 
the discharge of the duties as superintendent by 
Mr. Elliott. In the absence of an order, the 
board may go ahead and reduce Mr. Elliott to 
the position of teacher. The court’s decision was 
based on the fact that no contract had been made 
to keep Mr. Elliott as principal and that the 
board has authority to place its teachers in the 
positions it desires. 

Chicago, Ill. Contrary to the board’s order 
that $60,000 worth of coal be purchased without 
the taking of bids, the business department asked 
for bids. On the opening day sixty coal dealers 
bid on ten thousand tons of emergency coal 
The bids were received for each of the seventeen 
districts of the city and averaged $4.95 per ton. 
The highest bid was $5.50 a ton and the lowest 
$4.45. It is estimated that there will be a saving 
over the amount given to the business manager 
of approximately $10,500. 

Joplin, Mo. The board has rescinded a rule 
that married women teachers shall not be em- 
ployed in the schools. An exception has been 
made in the case of an instructor whose husband 
is in the United States Army. 

The Denver school board has refused to com- 
ply with the demand of the state industrial com 
mission that it pay an annual compensation pre- 
mium of $14,994.35 for the protection of teachers 
and other employes. The board has refused to 
certify the amount of its payroll to the commis- 
sion and the latter is compelled to bring suit to 
force the issue. 

According to the board, the average annual 
damages for accidents during the past ten years 
approximates less than $100. Under the 1917 law 
the board would pay 150 times its share of ex 
penses, based on an annual payroll of $1,499,435.- 
34. 

Rockford, Ill. The board of education has 
planned to introduce the office of business man- 
ager. A thoro study of the business manager 
plan as operated in other cities has been made 
by the president. 


914 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. The board has granted in- 
creases of $5 a month to schoolhouse janitors and 
janitresses. 

The right of a commissioner of health to com- 
pel vaccination against the possible spread of 
smallpox has been upheld by Corporation Coun- 
sel Ettelson of Chicago in an opinion recently 
given. The ruling was given in the case of a 
school patron whose son had been vaccinated 
against his will. 

The Detroit board of education has refused to 
permit the editing of its monthly reports and 
proceedings as a means of economizing in paper 
and printing. The members held that complete 
reports, particularly on purchases, are a safe 
guard against the concealment of facts which 
the members and the public should have. 

The state of California and its included cities 
and counties will save approximately $5,000,000 
annually in purchases for public purposes thru 
a scientific buying program recently adopted at 
the annual convention of the California Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Association held at Oakland. The 
program was outlined by H. W. Bridgeman, pur- 
chasing agent for the Oakland board of educa- 
tion and Arthur Baker, city purchasing agent 
for the city of Los Angeles. 

The new plan includes the purchase of all sup- 
plies for cities, counties and the state on a 
jobber’s basis. This predicates the benefits accru- 
ing from a jobber’s discount and eliminates 
political purchases from favored firms. The plan 
also includes the pooling of municipal and 
county interests thruout the state so as to obtain 
the benefit of wholesale prices on quantity ship- 
ments. 

To facilitate the working of the new program 
a legislative committee has been appointed to 
take up and secure certain revisions in present 
statutes which have formerly hampered pur- 
chasing agents of the state in buying operations. 

It has also been determined to buy outside the 
state in all cases where the merchants do not 
submit prices which come within reasonable 
limits as laid down by the purchasing agents. 
Formerly it has been the custom for merchants 
to add percentages to sales because the state is 
a lucrative market. 
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First: 


Practical Heat Regulation. 
Second: Pneumatic Thermostats. 


Third: 
control of humidity. 


Fourth: 


use. 


equal to all demands, 


The “SYLPHON” 


Fifth: 





Heat 


Johnson ‘esi,’ Control 








Always the Leader in 
Inventions and 
Improvements 








Humidostats—the first practical apparatus for the 


The “SYLPHON” Metal Diaphragm Valve for 
heat control, the one thing needed to make heat 
regulating systems durable and reliable. 
ed this valve three years before we offered it for 
Untested imitations and substitutes followed 
fast, but having been thoroughly tested and proven 


Recognized Standard 


Unequalled Service in all Departments. 


Johnson Service Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Offices in All Large Cities 





The Columbia High School 


HEATED AND VENTILATED BY 
“The American System” 








We test- 


is the 











NEW HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


‘‘The American System’’ guards you against all heat- 
ing and ventilating troubles. 
in zero or mild weather, at any temperature desired. 

To have a successful heating and ventilating system 
in your school, you must have the right system to start with. 

The story of the ‘‘success’”’ of The American System 
is told by the number of successful installations. 


Insist on the American System. 


Write for Particulars 


American Foundry & Furnace Co. 





Allows even heat distribution 


Engineering-Sales Offices 
in Large Cities 


Bloomington, III. 








Erie, Pa. The board of education has recently 
distributed among city insurance agencies ap- 
proximately a million dollars’ worth of insur 


ance. Thirty-two companies received the busi- 
ness, with amounts ranging from $50,000 to 
$1,250. 


The school board of Kansas City, Mo., has ap 
pointed a supervisor of playgrounds and recrea 
tion. 

The school board of Philadelphia has ordered 
that “all employes who may be engaged during 
the present war in the military service of the 
United States, shall be retained upon the pay- 
roll in their respective positions and that they 
receive from the board regular payments equal 
to the difference, if any, between the amount 
received from the government and the amount 
which may be payable according to the regular 
salary of the employe.” 

Chicago, Ill. The rise in food prices has made 
it necessary for the board to raise the price of 
of lunches from one to two and even three cents 
It is possible that the lunches may be discon 
tinued altogether. 

Supt. F. E. Spaulding of Cleveland in co-opera 
tion with the teachers and principals of the high 
schools, has worked out a plan for an educa 
tional council thru which teachers are to have a 
voice in the establishment of policies affecting 
their own members. 

The council is to be composed of teachers 
elected by their co-workers. A constitution will 
be an important part of the council’s organiza 
tion. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Penny lunches will be con 
tinued in the schools despite the ascending scale 
of food costs. The luncheon department has 
bought materials and canned a large stock of 
soup for the winter. This overcomes the neces- 
sity of buying when the prices are high. 

Lineoln, Neb. The board has reduced its light- 
ing cost from five cents to three cents per kilo 
watt hour thru a change in its system from a 
private to a municipal lighting company. The 
cost of the change is about $950. 

Austin, Tex. The school board has taken over 
the management of the free kindergartens 





formerly conducted by the Austin Kindergarten 
Association. 

Business Manager Percy B. Coffin of Chicago 
has outlined the policy he intends to pursu 
while in charge of the business interests of the 
school system. 

Mr. Coffin plans to work out a rigid budget for 
the annual expenditures involving a closer con 
trol of money spent and more specific provisions 
of how it shall be distributed. In the matter 
of fuel supplies, Mr. Coffin states that 10,000 tons 
of coal have been purchased in the open market 
at an average price of $4.83 per ton, delivered in 
the school bins. In addition, 25,000 tons have 
been placed in convenient storage against any 
emergency. It is planned to send out requests 
for bids on an additional 100,000 tons. 

Cambridge, Mass. A course in heating and 
ventilating for public school janitors is offered in 
the evening school conducted at Rindge Technical] 
School. The course is open to janitors of pub 
lic buildings as well as those in school buildings 

Altoona, Pa. The board has taken steps to 
eliminate double seating in classrooms. A policy 
of gradual replacement has been adopted, the 
present desks to be cut down to single ones and 
substituted as needed. Adjustable seats are to be 
installed from time to time until the rooms are 
all provided with modern seating. 

The school board of Cleveland has permitted 
automobile mileage for assistant superintendents 
and supervisors in order that they may main 
tain their own machines for visiting school 
buildings. It is the opinion of the board that 
it is poor economy to pay high salaries to super 
visors and at the same time compel them to 
spend a great deal of time traveling on street 
cars. 

The Supreme Court of Utah has rendered a 
decision in which it overrules a demurrer of the 
board of county commissioners in the action 
brought against them by the board of education 
of Salt Lake. The latter asked for an alternate 
writ of mandamus to compel the county commis- 
sioners to levy the taxes according to the state- 
ment and estimate made by the school board for 
the maintenance and support of the schools of 


Salt Lake for 1917, or to show cause why they 
should not do so. The court has granted a per- 
emptory writ of mandate and the county commis- 
sioners have been asked to show Cause why the 
tax levy should not be assessed as prescribed by 
law. It is maintained by the county commissioners 
that if the law is properly interpreted Salt Lake 
would come under the $20,000,000 limitation in 
taxation. Under the court’s decision, Salt Lake 
does not come under this limitation and such a 
tax must be levied as will provide sufficient funds 
for all needs. 


SOME OLD RULES. 

The board of education of St. Anthony—which 
is now the city of Minneapolis—printed a book 
of rules for the schools in 1863. These rules, in 
the main, do not differ from the present-day re- 
quirements of city and village school boards and 
rather indicate that but little progress has been 
made. The St. Anthony board required: 

“All school teachers shall be at their respective 
schoolhouses at least 15 minutes before the speci- 
fied time for the beginning of school; they shall 
be responsible for the keys of the schoolroom, 
and open the room for the admission of scholars, 
and shall cause the bell to be rung 15 minutes 
previous to the time appointed for beginning 
school. 

“No department shall be dismissed for the pur- 
pose of visiting any lecture, painting, menagerie, 
or other show or exhibition, or for going on any 
excursion, picnic or other diversion, without first 
obtaining the sanction of the committee on 
schools. 

“Every pupil who shall anywhere, on or around 
the school premises, use or write any profane 
language, cut, mark or otherwise deface any 
school furniture or buildings, inside or out, oF 
any property whatsoever belonging to the school 
estate, shall be punished in proportion to the 
nature and extent of the offense, and shall be 
liable to the action of the civil law. 

“Truant-playing is strictly forbidden, and 00 
pupil shall be received into the school after 
playing truant without a note from the board of 
education.” 
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Vocal 


Star of the East (Kennedy) 
Devonne, 


Roma 
contralto, with Mixed 


A 1076 | Quartette 

10-inch < Maden of Chstetmnns Caste. Agnes 

75 ee nts Kin iball, Nev: ida \ in der Veer, 
ed Miller, and Frank Croxton 


Re 


Mixed Quartette. Unaccompanied 


feed he Caotetnas ee Prince) 


A 1416 | scriptive Record Prince's Or- 

10-inch J a stra with Mixed Quartette. 

75 cents ) Christmas Joy (Wagner). Violin, 
flute and harp trio. Geo. Stehl, 


Marshall Lufsky, Chas. Schuetze 


( Hark! The HeraldAngels Sing( Men- 


|} delssohn). Columbia Mixed Quar- 
A 2104 | tette. Orchestra accompaniment. 
sOsime h \ Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful ( Adeste 
so cents Fideles). (Canon Oakeley). Colum- 
| bia Mixed Quartette Orchestra 
accompaniment 


A 5745 (Tiss Out Wild Bells (Chopin).Grace 
12 } } Kerns, Soprano, and Male Quar. 
rye ' ) Ring Out Wild Bells (Gounod). Co- 


\ lumbia Oratorio Chorus 


If you should not be able to secure any one of these 
CHRISTMAS RECORDS from your local Columbia 


dealer, please write direct to the Educational Department. 


75 cents | 


For Columbia Educational Literature, check coupon, 
write name and address plainly, and mail to us. 
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Vocal (continued) 


oS Come, All Ye Faithful (Adeste 

ideles). Columbia Mixed Quar- 

A 1859 | tette. In English. 

10-inch 4 Silent Night, Hallowed Night (Old 

75 cents | German Folk-Song) Columbia 
J 
) 


Mixed Chorus.  ~ 


Oh! Holy Night (Adam). Arranged 
by Mark Andrews. Charles Har- 
rison, tenor, and Columbia Mixed 
Quar. 


A 5888 


12-inch 
$1.25 See of Bethlehem ( 
Miller, tenor. 


paniment. 


Orchestra accompaniment. 


Adams). Reed 
Ore come accom- 


Instrumental 


Christ mas Bells(Buttsehardt). Stehl 


A 919 and Schuetze. Violin and harp duet 
10-inch 4 Santa Claus’ Workshop. Descrip- 
75cents | tive. (Phillips.) Prince’s Orchestra. 

Toy Shop Symphony (Hager). De- 
A 1844 scriptive. Prince’s Orchestra 
10-inch . 


Christmas Morning with the 
Kiddies (Hager) Descriptive 
Prince’s Orchestra 


ah 
= 


A 1078 
10-inch 


75 cents 


A 2112 
10-inch 
75 cents 


A 1605 } 
10-inch 


75cents \ tion. 








Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile. 


Special 
$66.00 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 


Seven shelves for records 


Price to Schools 


Reproducer, winding crank and 
turntable may be locked in 
Pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mahogany 


OLUMBIA SCHOOL 
HRISTMAS RECORDS 


In these the children will find the living, breathing spirit of the wondrous 
Christmas Story—told in the beautiful music every child loves. 
with the child’s point of view always in mind, COLUMBIA EDUCA- 
TIONAL RECORDS are one with his world, his moods, and his imagination. 
They inductively teach the beautiful in life. 


Made 


Instrumental (continued) 


(On a Christmas Morning (Currie) 
Prince's Orchestra 
Adeste Fideles (Christmas Hymn). 
\ Chimes solo with organ. 


‘Christmas Bells (Eilenberg). Violin, 
flute and harp trio. George Stehl, 
Marshall Lufsky, Charles Schuetze 

} Christmas Melodies. 
** Christmas 


Introduc ‘ing 

kK xpectations ’ and 
“QO Sanctissima.”’ Violin, flute and 

[ harp trio by George Stehl, Marshall 
Lufsky, and Charles Schuetze 


Talking Records 


(Visit from St. Nicholas (Moore) 
) Recitation. Harry E. Humphrey 
| The Raggedy Man (Riley). Recita- 
\ Harry E. Humphrey 

, The Golden Cobwebs. 


Christmas 


A 5883 Story. (Georgene Faulkner.) Geor- 
12-inct gene Faulkner, talking. 

- c » 

oye  \ Pie Gingerbread Boy ((Ceorgene 


Faulkner) Georgene Faulkner, 


talking 








Clip This ‘Coupon and Mail Today 





Educational Dept., 
Columbia Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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Dontaapnnanne Dacononvnanng, Bann 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Educational De- 
partment, 


Please send the following literature 


List Music 


Teaching Card 


Woolworth Building, New York City. 
Christmas Records 

Music Appreciation 
School Grafonola Catalog Music 


Appreciation Records 


Appreciation Bulletin 


Name 


Town 


State 
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Complete Domestic Science Equipment 


FOR 24 PUPILS tl yall y . 
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Buy ALL your Domestic Science Equipment from us. You will find that we can furnish 
everything you require and save you time and money. Just send us a sketch and 
dimensions of the room you intend devoting to Domestic Science work and we will furnish you the 
equipment best suited to your needs and show you the most efficient way of installing it. 


If you are now conducting classes in Domestic Science you will want a copy of our catalog at hand ready for instant 
reference. No matter what your requirements, we can furnish them and save you money. Consult us before ordering. 


AMONG OTHER THINGS OUR LINE INCLUDES: 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEMONSTRATION TABLES GAS PLATES STOVES 

TABLES KITCHEN EQUIPMENT REFRIGERATORS CUTLERY | 
OVENS CHINAWARE GLASSWARE ETC., ETC., ETC. | 
SUPPLY CABINETS APRONS, CAPS, TOWELS SOAPS AND CLEANERS 





Write For a Copy of Our Catalog Today 
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Serve Your Pupils a Wholesome Lunch 


“yt a * oe A 





The advantage of the school lunch room is no longer theory. It is a fact acknowledged by school authorities the country 
over. Our position as headquarters for lunch room equipment should commend us to your consideration when buying. 
You will find our goods and our service superior to others. Our experts will design both lunch room and kitchen to meet your special requirements. 
If your school now serves lunches you should have a copy of our catalog. It will guide you to economical purchases of lunch room equipment. 
No matter what your requirements, from a box of toothpicks to a kitchen range, we can furnish just what you want at the price you want to pay. 


Write for a Copy of Our Catalog Today 


Pi aLBERT PICK=COmMPany 


208-220 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 
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School Board Journal “ 


Safety in School 
Construction 


The necessity for fire- 
proof construction of 
schools is now gener- 
ally recognized by 
school boards. There 
is no need to picture 
the horrors of the long 
list of school fires 
Kahn Pressed Steel with Hy-Rib for Edinburg Township School, Ohio occurring every year. 


KAHN PRESSED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


is fire-proof. It saves labor in building and economizes in material. 
all cut and fitted, ready to go in place. 


























Kahn Pressed Steel Joists and Studs reach the school site 
Hy-Rib for ceilings is attached by means of the prongs in the top flange. 


Kahn Pressed Steel assures protection against fire, decay and plaster cracking 


it assures sound-proof and economical schools, 
permanent and with low maintenance costs. 




















TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL 


Pressed Steel Dept. 


Write for Catalog today 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 











EVENING SCHOOLS. 

New Haven, Conn. The evening schools opened 
with courses in Spanish, French, German, Ital- 
jan, bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, in- 
dustrial chemistry, cooking, dressmaking and 
millinery 

Waterbury, Conn. An additional evening schoo) 
has been opened at the Washington building 
This makes the fifth school opened for evening 
use. 

The Murray Hill Evening Trade School of New 
York City offers a free course in building man- 
agement. The course is limited to those em- 
ployed in some capacity in apartment houses, 
Offices, etc., and covers actual work and demon- 
stration. 

Boston, Mass. Opportunity is given this year 
for specialized commercial courses with a view 
of giving intensive training for particular types 
of commercial work including secretarial, ac- 
counting, advanced bookkeeping, selling and ser- 
vice, and office practice. Attention is also given 
to citizenship classes and to English for non- 
English speaking women. 

Chicago, Ill. Stenogranhy and automobile con- 
struction are the favorite studies for men in 
evening schools, while dressmaking, cooking and 
the operation of adding machines are the most 
popular subjects for women. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Special classes have been 
formed for the instruction of foreign-born resi- 
dents in the English language and in the ideals 
of American citizenship. The evening high and 
trade schools offer special training for men who 
desire to take the places of volunteers called into 
army service 

Chicago, Ill. Special courses are offered in the 
‘vening schools for the training of young men 
shiect to the draft call. Attention will be given 
at first to training for the signal service. the 
course heing based on the international Morse 
tode of telegraphy. It is planned to introduce 
additional courses as the demand arises. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Electricity, steam engineer 
MZ, Mechanical drawing and English for foretgn 


8 are offered in the vocational school for men 
and boys. 


Hammond, Ind. War service classes will be 
formed for telegraphers, gas engine mechanics, 
electricians, radio operators, draftsmen, chauf 
feurs, and Red Cross workers. 

Mt. Vernon, O. A preliminary course in teleg 
raphy will be offered in the evening school 
Operators will receive a finishing course at the 
local telegraph office. 

The New York Evening High School offers free 
courses for women in stenography, typewriting 
and secretarial work 

The Scranton School Board has authorized a 
course in salesmanship to be given as a regular 
night school course. The course is intended to 
meet the needs of employees in the different 
stores in the citv. In connection with the work 
done to Americanize aliens. special afternoon 
classes for non-English speaking women have 
been organized. 

Schools for the foreigners have been onened 
in the factories of Boston thru the work of the 
Institute of Technology. Classes of similar char 
acter were successfully conducted last year. 

Hyde Park, Mass. An evening commerctal 
school has been opened in the high school. 

New Orleans, La. A class for foreigners has 
been formed at the Normal School. 

Camden, N. J. Evening classes have been 
onened by the board. ; 

Springfield, Mass. An evening high school 
and an elementary school have been opened. A 
elass in English is provided for those who desire 
to take out citizenship naners. 

Cleveland. O. A total of 29 citizenshiv classes 
have been formed at the evening schools 

Stoneham, Mass A progressive course in 
dressmaking is offered in the evening school A 
selection may be made from a variety of courses 
and each is conducted separately without regar1 
to the remainder. 

Cambridge, Mass A special course in ele 
mentary machine work is offered at the Rindge 
Evening Industrial School for voune men who 
desire to find out whether they are fitted for the 
occupation of machinist. 

North Attleboro, Mass The evening school 
offers a course in jewelry making for those who 
desire to become proficient in the work. 








New York, N. Y. The evening elementary 
school No. 19 offers courses in the English lan- 
guage, history and civil government for foreign 
ers. 

Beloit, Wis. Blueprint reading and gymnas.um 
work have been added to the evening schoo! 
course. The former is intended to be very prac 
tical and the drawings are those in actual use in 
nearby factories. 

Monessen, Pa. The night school reopened for 
a term of twenty weeks. Classes are held on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, and the follow- 
ing branches are taught: mechanical drawing, 
calisthenics, sewing, cooking, Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, arithmetic, writing, 
spelling, reading, English, civics and naturaliza 
tion 


Boston, Mass. The children of four grammar 
schools recently completed mitts, bags, handker 
chiefs, pillows and wash cloths for the Red Cross 

Chicago, Ill. Junior Red Cross Units are to be 
organized in the schools under the direction of 
Miss Justin R. Cook. Units may be formed in 
any school subscribing $20 for expenses. 

Springfield, Ill. A school of telegraphy for 
men of draft age has been opened. The local tele- 
graph company has offered to provide instructors 
and equipment. 

American colleges and universities have opened 
the new school year on a war footing. The facul- 
ties have recognized national needs and have re- 
vised their courses to meet the demands. De- 
creases in enrollment have been reported from 
practically all institutions and some of the col- 
leges have lost as much as 25 per cent. 

The Chicago school children have made clothes 
for refugee children of the warring countries. 
The clothes are all made from scraps and from 
discarded garments. In the high schools the 
girls have made surgical supplies and hospital 
garments; the boys in the manual training de- 
partments have made splints and knitting 
needles. 

Hammond, Ind. Night classes in telegraphy, 
radio operating and other branches are held for 
the benefit of men of draft age. Classes in knit- 
ting and sewing are maintained for girls and 
women. 
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meet any given requirements. 





The Williams School, Chelsea, Mass. 


The Largest Elementary School in the World 
is Completely Equipped with 


Don Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Just another example of the dominance of Von Duprin 


struction, their thorough workmanship win the unqualified 
approval of leading architects who appreciate quality products. 


Our service department is always ready to co-operate with 
architects in selecting the Von Duprin design best suited to 


See “Sweets” or ask for Catalog 12-C. 


room floor. 


Vul-Cot Basket. 


Devices. is well worth the time of anyone interested ; eer 
in the purchase of school supplies. —s = ~ ape 

‘ ° x ; , s 2g, Pa. 

Wherever thorough tests are made Von Duprin Devices are The Vul-Cot Waste Basket though light in Soend of Bauceti 
mr . " “1: . . weight is very hard and tough It will not par< Te on 

selected. Their absolute dependability, their superior con- dent, crack or split, nor willit rust or corrode Puiladelphia, Pa 
It is fire-resisting andis practically boy r proof Board of Education, 


catalog. 


Vid - Cot 


Woon Boshot =— 2 
is neat and sanitary. y 7 

It is easily emptied and the solid 
sides and bottom prevent paper 


scraps, pencil shavings and other mis- 
cellany from littering up the 


But equally as important as looks is 
the excellent service one gets from a 
They are thoroughly 
dependable and will easily outlive their 
5-Year Guarantee. 


This exceptional long life makes the Vul-Cot 
Basket an economy of such importance that 
a careful study of its numerous good points 


If your stationer or supply house is not 
carrying Vul-Cot Baskets, write 


— 
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sc hool 





Used by Schools and 
Boards like these: 
Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 











Public Schools of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Public Schools of 
Altoona, Pa. 


Boston, Mass 
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AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


510-520 Equitable Building 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Canadian Distributors 


A. R. MAC DOUGALL & CO., Ltd. 
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School Lands and Funds. 

Under the Kentucky statutes, § 3588a, the city 
council may make a change from one system of 
schools to another without providing for an elec 
tion.—Miller v. Feather, 195 S. W. 499, Ky. 

In changing from one system of graded schools 
to another, it is not necessary that the existing 
system be abolished and a new system estab- 
lished.— Miller v. Feather, 195 S. W. 499, Ky. 

Under the proviso of the Ohio general code, 
47730, as amended by the Ohio act of May 27, 
1915 (106 Ohio laws, p. 398), the board of educa- 
tion of a rural district must re-establish a sus- 
pended school on petition of a majority of the 
voters of the district when twelve or more pupils 
of lawful age are enrolled therein.—State v. 
Board of Education of Rural School Dist. of 
Spencer twp., Lucas County, 116 N. E. 516, Ohio. 

Schools and School Districts. 

The control of the legislature over the organi- 
zation of school districts is plenary, and the leg- 
islature may itself exercise this power, or it may 
confer it upon other agencies of government.— 
Jones v. Floyd, 195 S. W. 360, Ark. 

The control of the legislature over changes of 
school district boundaries is plenary, and the leg- 
islature may itself exercise this power, or it may 
confer it upon other agencies of government.— 
Jones v. Floyd, 195 S. W. 360, Ark. 

A county board of education, in creating a con- 
solidated school district, pursuant to the Ken- 
tucky statutes, { 4399, subsec. 8, has authority to 
include portions of subdistricts; its powers not 
being restricted to make consolidated district out 
of entire subdistricts—Holton v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Mason County, 195 S. W. 1108, Ky. 

In quo warranto to test the validity of a school 
election for a new district, a census taker who 


sonally see all of them, was competent to state 
their number, and his statement compared with 
the names, upon the petition for the election was 
a prima facie showing of the sufficiency of the 
petition.—People v. Buskirk, 116 N. E. 683, Ill. 

Under the Kentucky statutes, § 4399, subsec. 8, 
where a county board of education created a con- 
solidated school district and called election to 
determine whether tax should be levied for its 
maintenance, a notice of election was sufficient 
tho published, for more than thirty days previous 
to election, by typewritten handbills posted in 
public places within district.—Holton v. Board of 
Education of Mason County, 195 S. W. 1108, Ky. 

To validate election on question of consolida- 
tion of school districts, notices and plats must be 
made and posted as required by the Missouri 
laws of 1913, p. 722, § 3.—State ex inf. Barker v. 
Smith, 196 S. W. 17, Mo. 

The county superintendent of schools in order- 
ing the establishment of a school district on ap- 
peal from boards of trustees does not act judici- 
ally, and therefore his order is not illegal merely 
because he advised the creation of a new district 
and intended in spite of objections to decide in 
favor of it—People v. Buskirk, 116 N. E. 683, Ill. 


School District Government. 

Under the Wisconsin statutes of 1915, § 517, 
pars. 3-7, and sections 430 and 1072a, the state 
superintendent has no power to order the con- 
demnation of schoolhouse as unfit or to enforce 
such an order by an inspector by directing with 
holding of the seven-tenths of a mill tax until 
school district’s compliance with order.—State 
v. Cary, 163 N. W. 645, Wis. 

That school district was not given opportunity 
to present oral testimony and make an oral argu 
ment on appeal from school inspector’s order to 
state superintendent was not a denial of a sub- 
stantial right, where there was opportunity to 
present all facts and arguments in writing.— 
State v. Cary, 163 N. W. 645, Wis. 

Payments made by board of education to school 
officials for repairing school buildings, furnishing 
supplies, etc., contrary to direct provisions of the 
Kentucky statutes, 7 4440a, cannot be recovered 


VO N N EK G | Be HARDWARE COMPANY 266 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
mimi se= 
enumerated the legal voters, tho he did not per- where payments were in good faith, charges rea- 


sonable and public received full benefit.—Keenon 
Adams, 196 S. W. 173, Ky. 
Where the city under the Kentucky statutes, 


3588a, arranged for a 
phos common schools, 
for election of the 


change of systems of 
but the council provided 
trustees instead of appointing 
them, and the results of the election were certi- 
fied to and approved by the council, the trustees 
so chosen were at least de facto officers when they 
assumed to act, and could not be enjoined from 
issuing bonds and discharging the duties of the 
trustees.—Miller v. Feather, 195 S. W. 449, Ky. 

A petition, alleging that a tax had been levied 
for building a schoolhouse, and that school dis- 
trict trustees had not accepted the lowest bid, 
states no cause of action; Vernon’s Sayles’ anno- 
tated civil statutes of 1914, art. 2844, not arbl- 
trarily requiring acceptance of lowest bid.—Sta- 
pleton v. Trussell, 196 S. W. 269, Tex. Civ. App. 

In an action against the school trustees for not 
accepting the lowest bid for a schoolhouse, the 
answer of two trustees that they had delegated 
to a third defendant authority to receive bids 
does not render him individually liable to his co- 
defendants.—Stapleton v. Trussell, 196 S. W. 269, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

School District Property. 

The Kentucky statutes, § 4440a, prohibiting cer- 
tain school officials from being interested in re 
pairs upon school buildings, furnishing of sup- 
plies, etc., does not prevent such officials from 
personally advancing money to persons doing 
such work and thereafter being reimbursed by 
the board of education.—Keenon v. Adams, 196 
S. W. 173, Ky. 

Under the direct provisions of the Kentucky 
statutes, { 4440a, members of the board of educa 
tion and subdistrict trustees are prohibited from 
being interested in contracts for repairing school 
buildings, supplying material, ete., and the board 
should refuse payment on such contracts, altho 
charges were reasonable.—Keenon vy. Adams, 195 
S. W. 173, Ky. 

Vernon’s Sayles’ annotated civil statutes of 
1914, art. 2844, authorizing school district trust 
ees to contract for erection of buildings, etc., does 
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oe | National School Record Sys- Wood and Steel Cabinets A Filing Cabinet and Desk 
Mammoth Vertical File for N. E. A. Card for Filing All Combi * 50 Model 
, , tem. N. E. A. Cards ae ombine ( odels) 
Mechanical Drawing “Y and E”’ offers a complete line ecords 
Departments--- of approved equipment for keeping “VY and E”’ manufactures a > 
up-to-date records of teachers and complete line of sectional and E BESK 
From 800 to 1,000 blueprints, “wy wm» Oo ‘ . mhineta in oak. mi — 

. ; pupils Y and E”’ School Card solid cabinets in oak, mahogany, F ; : ‘ 
drawings, tracings, maps, charts, ne 11 and stecl. Theat inchade tha Here isa new idea—a filing cabinet 
plats, patterns, and other large penile Pitesiners cca, the ’ , “a ; and desk combined, at the price of 
sheets can be filed flat with National Education Association standard horizontal sections, a desk alone. Gives efficiency and 
edges smooth and unwrinkled, Wri =e Say, handy half-width sections for saves unnecessary steps by keeping 
and protected from dust, fre, rite us for freesamples of N.E. A small offices and executives, and all active records and papers with- 
loss, and vermin in a “Y and B”’ forms and for a description of a upright sections for vertical and reeD Rarer Wye Bee iyo 
Mammoth Vertical File. Write complete system adapted to your card filing. Send for new in- pacity Comes equipped, if desired, 
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for descriptive booklet. neeas. structive literature. systems for your own individual work. 

Makers of ‘‘Y and E”’ Filing Devices and Office Systems. se 
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| 119 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. tion about items checked X below. ae 
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3 rea. not arbitrarily require that lowest bid _be ac- ing children in a consolidated district, and it ar- ployed, means six consecutive months.— State v. 
eenon cepted.—Stapleton v. Trussell, 196 S. W. 269, Tex. ries, all those living more than two and one-half Freudenberg, 163 N. W. 184, Wis. 

Civ. App. miles from the school must be ‘transported. The Wisconsin statutes of 1915, 7 439a, en- 
tutes, A school district's invalid contract may be rati- State ex. rel. to Use of Gastineau v. Smith, 196 titling a person having custody to select the 
ms of fied by those representing the district. “Dell Spe- S. W. 115, Mo. App. school the child shall attend, does not relate to 
ovided cial School Dist. No. 23 v. Johnson, 195 S. W. 373, The Wisconsin statutes of 1915, §17280-2, re- minors between the ages of 16 and 17, nor refer 
inting Ark. eee , quiring attendance at continuation school for six to section 17280-2 relating to continuation schools. 
certi- School District Taxation. months during minor’s sixteenth year if em- State v. Freudenberg, 163 N. W. 184, Wis. 
ustees Where a school bond is voted for and issued, 

n they the tax made to provide a sinking fund to pay 
1 from interest is necessarily valid if the bonds are 
of the valid— Walling v. Malone Independent School 
Ky. Dist., 195 S. W. 671, Tex. Civ. App. 

levied Teachers. 

ol dis: In view of the Mississippi code of 1906, § 4541, 
st bid, and the Mississippi laws of 1914, c. 185, a teacher 
’ anno- and director in an agricultural high school, who 
t arbi: had no license to teach as required by law, could 
.—Sta | not recover upon contract for services as director, 
vy. App. as it was illegal in part and indivisible-—Wayne 
for not County v. Hopper, 75 So. 766, Miss. 

se, the Where under the Mississippi code of 1906, 
legated $4541, and the Mississippi laws of 1914, c. 185, a 
fe bids contract for the employment of teacher and direc- 
his Co- tor of an agricultural high school, was unenforce- 
W. 269, able, because in part illegal and indivisible, due 

to the teacher’s failure to procure a license to 

teach, recovery could not be had on the theory of 
ing cer- quantum meruit for services as director.—Wayne 
1 in re- County v. Hopper, 75 So. 766, Miss. 
of sup- Where the school directors orally agreed to 
is from employ a teacher, who was to employ other teach- 

; doing ers and pay the expenses of the school, and the 
rsed by contract was invalid, it bound the school district, 
ms, 196 Where the directors, with full knowledge of it, 

sent their children to the school.—Dell Special 
entucky cet Dist. No. 23 v. Johnson, 195 S. W. 373, 

f educa *. : si : 
ed from Po school teacher, after ratification by school 
x school ard of contract to operate school, is held prop 
1e hoard erly denied recovery of interest money which he 
5. altho paid to secure the loan necessary to operate the 
one 195 school.— Dell Special School Dist. No. 23 v. John 
: son, 195 S. W. 373, Ark. Pe af } 
tutes of } Pupils. . - ' eae 
ct trust: Under the Missouri laws of 1915, p. 385, where 
ste., does an election is held on the question of transport- Photo. Paul Thompsot U.S. JUNIOR NAVAL SCOUTS. NEW YORK CITY 
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Ashes Must Be Removed— 
Do It With a 









with 


Auto ic Ge 
Device and Silencer: 





As a detail of the operating efficiency of your 
school, install a G & G Telescopic Hoist and pro- 
vide for the speedy and economical removal of 
ashes—make it a part of the operating equipment. 
It will save money and worry. 








Partition Extended. 


Improved Sectionfold Partitions | | 


(Patents Applied for 
are a necessity where a division of space is required. Adapted to all con- 
ditions. Can be made any length, heighth or finish desired. Absolutely 
sound-proof. ‘Simple of construction, easy of operation.” 
z Send for Catalog. See Sweets. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 


FOLDING PARTITION CO. 





G & G Telescopic Hoists embody many exclusive features. 
They are noiseless in 
operation, absolutely 
safe, and when not in 
use entire hoist tele- 
scopes and no'part shows 
above grade level. 
Model B, illustrated, is 
one of the five models. 
There is a type for your 
school. 








mi 


200 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 





Send for bulletin de- 
scribing all models in 
detail. 
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551 West Broadwa 7 “2 
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Under the Texas penal code of 1911, art. 1014, Tt 
a teacher may lawfully inflict on pupil who has Red 
violated rules of school, corporal punishment by i 
chastising him in moderate and humane manner Scho 
Prendergast v. Masterson, 196 S. W. 246, Tex dhcpeicees ; **. “ 
Civ, App. Bee ite 389 ; ey ee 
The superintendent of schools of the city of 4 bt / a : al 
Marshall, incorporated by the Texas special acts een 
of the 3lst legislature, c. 6, was not a “teacher” most 
within the Texas penal code of 1911, art. 1014, Wi 
giving teachers the right to chastise pupils with | Dist1 
out criminal liability Prendergast v. Masterson, use 
196 S. W. 246, Tex. Civ. App. | troop 
If the superintendent of schools of a city was ingto 
as such a public officer, he did not therefore have A h 
a right to chastise a pupil in the high school: cis I 
such right not being conferred by law on any taker 
public officer as such.—Prendergast v. Masterson, ene © ae a of tr 
196 S. W. 246, Tex. Civ. App. Th 
Every portion of the _ state, including the PROMOTING WAR SERVICE. that the schools should urge all people to con ren 
werees thereof, must be embraced within the Mr. C. R. Stone, Superintendent of Schools, at tribute at least $1.00 toward the War Library. pubil 
boundaries of some school district. Bullock v. Munhall, Pa., has undertaken the active promo We ask you to send your contribution to pe onl 
Cooley, er N.Y. 5. 1, N. ¥. —— tion of three forms of war service which the Office. You will receive immediate credit ” e. 
A consolidated school district is simply acoM- gehools can promote. In a letter to the patrons this patriotic help. rhe Homestead dietrie cago 
mon school district where two or more existing of the Munhall schools he writes in part: wishes to raise $2,000 of the $1,000,000 ghee _ 
schools have | consolidated into one district. : Today you receive the first report of what your With this letter you receive an ger the fe 
Trustees of W gt ag — of Sup’rs 0 child is doing in your schools. Are you satisfied? card asking you to join in the service of e~ use o 
Covington County, 75 So. 833, Miss. Isn’t there some matter about which you should onservation. rhere a no dues or fees to rd room: 
y . ° ‘ Sig ‘ re . + " re r ) y 
School District Government. consult the teacher? Why not do it now before Paid. Sign and return the card. will ce Gener 
Nr it is too late? What do the marks mean to you? it at once to the Food Administrator at Was lished 
Under the New Jersey school law, § 10, a hear- , ‘ . er ‘ > tenten Why hesitate? eerk 
i by the commissioner of education of right- Have you read the explanation on the back of ern. ee a . 
= Ss sy 7 , . ve adv t At present one period is given each week In Bat 
fulness of removal by local board of officers un- the card? The teachers and I are ever ready to 
conayry . , . “she serve y If v ‘ t find time to come to the high school so that the girls may learn to estab] 
jer school law is de novo, and not limited to ‘serve you. you cannot find time to com«e ie ¢ eet eee oe ; : ‘ . 
= , ; ? 99 - knit Three lady patrons of Munhall, exper! shipb 
mere review of evidence taken before local board. the school please call my office, P. & A. 224, o1 saad ta tenittiog are ansiating with the Me 4 
: , sida . > » Fr . . , aka : ( , x = assis 2g s " 
Schwarzrock v. Board of Education of Bayonne, M™y residence P. & A. 195, and let us make an © a ae Rigen an: _ Det 
: . ms at vour tion To carry on this work and begin it In ti 
101 A. 394. N. J. S appointment for some one to call on you at youl Cal 
. 394, N. J. Sup. , : saeadl seventh and eighth grades we need more helpers Thrift 
An action of the state board of education in convenience. ; : Will vou come to our assistance? Do you know 
setting aside the removal by a local board of The nation and the cause for which we are a a nian dite when an® Phone mv office for lems, 
education of an officer under the school law has war has need of your own larger gift. Have you 1 ail; =e gers 2 
/ . . é alis 
the effect of a judgment.—Schwarzrock v. Board started your new Liberty Bond? If not, you may oe Vv f better school Manu: 
e os . ° y ( "S ” (2 e sc ( Ss, 
of Education of Bayonne, 101 A. 394, N. J. Sup. ask your child to secure an application blank al bias Pas y “7 ) Superintendent mecha 
\ . . ’ . . z oh 71 " bai P A 1 ‘ one, ye . 
Controversy as to rightfulness of removal by my ory — will start . bond. Se rig a Debit & 4n0e work 
. . = te x4 aS 4 . , rir 4 Ca me I ev, ‘ ‘ men 
local board of officers under the school law is held $50 bond, at least, for your boy or g1 F . 
one of which. under the New Jersey School Law, by phone and I will see that you get a blank at THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. : The 
1 ; j , ion once Chicago, Ill. The board has established nigh Com 
{ 10, the commissioner of education and the state . ; oo ; ¢ telegraphy to youns m 
board have jurisdiction.—Schwarzrock v. Board The boys in camp and at the front deserve the schools for the teaching of telegraph) $14,001 
best that we can give them It is very fitting men who are subject to the draft call At lea: 
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is being used so largely, is because it combines all the satisfactory results formerly obtained with lump lime 
plaster and in addition has all the conveniences and advantages of a modern, quickly prepared plaster. It 
is delivered ready for immediate use. 
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2. It is sanitary. 
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4. It is economical. 
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The Chicago plan for the junior auxiliary of the 
Red Cross, which is largely to be credited to Miss 
Dora Wells of the Lucy Flower Technical High 
School, has with some changes, been made the 
national plan. Red Cross courses have been in- 
troduced into the schools and a textbook has 
been compiled showing just what supplies are 
most needed. 

Washington, D. C Schoolrooms thruout the 
District are to be thrown open this winter for 
use as educational and social centers for the 
troops which are to be stationed around Wash 
ington. 

Chicago, Ill. Girl students in the Latin, Fran 
cis Parker and University Schools have under 
taken the making of trench torches for the use 
of troops. 

The town and country nursing service of the 
American Red Cross has announced a series %f 
public health nursing scholarships, donated by 
chapters and individuals as special war gifts. 
The School of Civics and Philanthropy of Chi 
cago offers an eight months’ course. 

Portland, Ore. The board has co-operated with 
the food administrator of Oregon in offering the 
use of the domestic science teachers and school- 
rooms for after-school work in food conservation 
General relief headquarters have been estab 
lished in one of the schools where Red Cross 
work will be carried on 

Bath, Me. A state vocational school is to be 
established in the city for teaching the art of 
shipbuilding. 

Detroit, Mich., is making school work prac- 
tical helping in the war aims of the nation. 
Thrift classes are studying conservation prob- 
lems, teaching children how to be home mana 
gers and to save food, clothing, money and time. 
Manual training classes are offering training in 
mechanical, engineering, electrical and drawing 
work for boys who take the places of enlisted 
men. 

The Teachers’ Committee of the War Work 
Committee of the New York Schools has collected 
$14,000 for the purchase of an ambulance truck 
At least $30,000 will be required. 


Marion, Ind. Classes for the training of men 
and women in signal service have been planned 
for the winter months. 

Chicago, Ill. Classes are to be established in 
the technical schools for the training of men of 
military age in the subjects of welding, wood- 
working and machine work. 

A very practical form of war service was 
recently performed by the grade and high schoo 
students of Pana, Ill. A farmer in a neighbor- 
ing community sent in a request for the aid of 
the students in harvesting a five-acre crop of 
beans which are to be marketed for the soldiers. 
The students promptly complied by marching to 
the field en masse and in the short period of 
three hours had garnered the entire crop. 

Minneapolis, Minn. In connection with the 
opening of the second Liberty Loan campaign, 
the schools of the city worked on a patriotic 
schedule. One day was observed as a patriotic 
lay and three days were designated respectively 
Washington, Lincoln and Wilson days, or days 
on which children were asked to bring in their 
subscriptions for the Liberty Loan. 

On patriotic day there were both morning and 
evening programs in the school buildings. The 
morning was given up to assemblies of the 
schools in consecutive order, at each of which a 
speaker gave a talk to the pupils. 

In the evening a patriotic program was ren 
dered by the children, assisted by local talent 
\ group of speakers was obtained, each individ- 
ual being assigned to three schools. The prin 
c’'pal who was in direct charge, co-operated with 
the parent-teachers’ association in working up 
enthusiasm among the teachers, pupils and pub 
lic. Parents and patrons were reached by means 
of notices and programs delivered by the chil- 
dren and a personal canvass was made to secure 
a large attendance. 

Boston, Mass. The school children have been 
enlisted in a campaign for providing athletic 
equipment for soldiers of the local conscription 
camp at Camp Devens. Each pupil has been 
asked to contribute one cent as his share in the 
athletic fund. 

The school children of Lowell, Mass., have con- 





tributed nearly $250 to the Children of America 
Fund, created to give aid to the children of the 
warring countries of Europe. The schools plan 
to continue making contributions to the fund as 
long as the need obtains. 

The Philadelphia Teachers’ Club has asked the 
school board to designate a day when each child 
in the city school system shall give one period 
to the study of current events and to Red Cross 
activities. Boys will make serviceable things, 
younger girls will roll bandages, and older girls 
will learn cooking. 

Teachers College of Columbia U niversity, New 
York, has recently organized classes in its health 
department for the training of teachers, super- 
vising nurses, social workers and others who 
desire to become instructors in the schools for 
the re-education of crippled soldiers. The school 
seeks to meet the demand for specially trained 
persons in occupation therapy as practiced in the 
European hospitals and for skilled workers in 
the neuro-psychopathic units for the treatment 
of shell shock. 

Sioux City, Ia. A course in signalling has 
been inaugurated in the high school as a war 
service. 

Buffalo, N. Y. A number of the schools have 
held demonstrations in jelly making, pickling 
and preserving as a means of promoting food 
conservation. 

Winona, Miss. The board has extended the 
noon period thirty minutes to permit children to 
eat their noon meal at home. The action was 
taken following a complaint of parents that too 
much canned food was used at the schools and 
that a great deal of food put up for lunches was 
wasted. 

Faunton, Mass. Girl students of the high 
school recently gave their services as clerical 
assistants to the local exemption board. They 
reeeived no pay for their work. 

Chicago, Ill. The teachers, boys and girls of 
the Chase School have undertaken the making of 
knitted afghans. They are made in squares, 
crocheted together and finished with a red Cross. 
The afghans will be shipped to France to be used 
in the hospitals. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PROGRESS IN MICHIGAN. 
The growth of the high schools in the state of 
Michigan is discussed in a valuable report just 


issued by Mr. J. B. Edmondson, Inspector of 
Schools for the University of Michigan and pub- 
lished in the University Bulletin for September, 
1917. Mr. Edmondson shows that there are 268 
public and thirty private high schools on the ac- 
credited list at the present time, an increase of 
148 over the number accredited ten years ago. 
The most notable feature of the extent of the ac- 
crediting is to be found in the fact that practic- 
ally all four-year high schools in towns with a 
population of eight hundred or more are included 
in the list. One hundred and fourteen public 
high schools in the state are recognized by the 
North Central Association of Colleges. 

During the school year 1916-17 there were in 
the accredited high schools of Michigan 2,213 
teachers and of this number 1,607, or 73 per cent, 
were teachers of academic subjects, whereas 606, 
or 27 per cent, were teachers of vocational sub- 
jects including commercial branches, domestic 
science, manual training, drawing, ete. Practic- 
ally all academic teachers are college graduates 
or have completed some form of professional 
training. Only 36 per cent of the teachers of 
vocational subjects have completed four years of 
college or professional work, and this showing 
is not considered satisfactory and does not com- 
pare favorably with that of several other states. 

Teachers in Michigan high schools have a very 
favorable working day. Eighty per cent have 
less than six daily periods of work and many 
have less than five periods. Among the latter 
class, many teachers perform some administra- 
tive or supervisory duties. The ratio of teachers 
to pupils thruout the state is one to nineteen, 
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which is six less than the maximum fixed by the 
North Central Association. 

The distribution of the total high school en 
rollment in the accredited schools gives the fol- 
lowing percentages by classes: Senior, 15 per 
cent; juniors, 19 per cent; sophomores, 27 per 
cent; freshmen, 39 per cent. These percentages 
are held by Mr. Edmondson to indicate forcibly 
the serious losses which occur between the ninth 
and twelfth years in the secondary schools, and 
the necessity of taking steps to prevent these 
losses. 

The longer school day is finding great favor in 
the Michigan high schools as is shown by the 
fact that 23 schools have adopted an eight-period 
day. In a number of instances, the length of the 
day is determined rather by the lack of room but 
in others it is used to prevent the necessity of 
home work. In view of the interest in super- 
vised study it is a little surprising to note that 
only nine schools in the state report class periods 
of fifty minutes or more. 

Mr. Edmondson finds that there is much inter- 
est on the part of Michigan school authorities 
in the reorganization of the schools according to 
the six-three-and-three plan or some modification 
of that plan. The interest is not confined to the 
larger cities as is shown by the fact that thirty 
accredited schools in towns with a population of 
less than two thousand have adopted some of the 
features of the plan. While in some cases the 
changes effected in the school organization are 
not of great importance, there are indications of 
a very general movement in the direction of a 
six-three-and-three organization. Among the 
schools which have advanced farthest in this 
direction may be mentioned the high schools at 
Berrien Springs, Constantine, Durand, East 
Tawas, Elsie, Flushing, Fowlerville, Frankfort, 
robbeville, Grayling, Harbor Beach, L’Anse, Law- 
ton, Marine City, Morenci, Manchester, Marlette, 
Milan, Onaway, Oxford, Plainwell, Reading, Roch- 
ester, Rochland, Saline, Scottville, Union City, 
Vassar, Watervliet. 

The changes made in these high schools may be 
classified as follows: 


(1) The seating of the seventh and eighth 
grade pupils in the high school session room. 

(2) The assigning of part of the seventh and 
eighth grade classes to the high school teachers. 

(3) The organization of the daily program of 
the seventh and eighth grade according to the 
plan of the high school daily program with per- 
iods of forty minutes and provision for super- 
vised study in the beginning grades. 

(4) Promotion by subject above the 
grade. 

(5) Introduction into the curriculum of the 
seventh and eighth grades of one or more new 
studies, such as general science, community 
civies or world history. 

Three chief advantages have been found to fol- 
low the six-three-and-three plan in the smaller 
schools: 

(1) The combining of the seventh and eighth 
grades and the high school increases the number 
of rooms and teachers available for high school 
work and thus makes possible more specializa- 
tion in the teaching. The English work of these 
six years can be cared for by one teacher, the 
mathematics by another and so on. 

(2) In the smaller schools the seventh and 
eighth grade classes are usually taught by one 
teacher. It is too much to expect one teacher to 
teach all the subjects usually offered in these 
grades and at the same time put much inspira 
tion into the work. By combining these grades 
with the high school, it is possible to department- 
alize the work in the seventh and eighth grades 
and thus secure better teaching. 

(3) The discipline of the seventh and eighth 
grades is usually one of the most difficult prob 
lems in a small school. With the incorporation 
of these grades in the high school, it is the testi- 
mony of superintendents, that this problem of 
discipline is made much simpler. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
New York, N. Y. The decrease in German 
classes has resulted in the discontinuance of 
twelve teaching positions. 
Anderson, Ind. A _ student-faculty body has 
been organized to control the social affairs of the 
school. Each class is represented by two student 
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members and two faculty members, making a 
total of sixteen persons as members of the stu- 
dent-faculty board. 

Lewiston, Ida. A six-hour day has been 
adopted. A lunch room bas been opened for the 
benefit of students who bring their lunches. 

Altoona, Pa. Under the direction of Principal 
George D. Robb, final examinations have been 
discontinued. Promotions will be based on the 
daily work of the students. The new plan low- 
ers the passing mark from 85 per cent in each 
study to an average of 75 per cent, which excuses 
the pupil from examination and insures promo 
tion. The pupil will know weeks before the end 
of the term whether he will be promoted. 

The attendance in the Bridgeport Township 
High School, at Bridgeport, Ill., has increased so 
much that the school authorities are compelled to 
double the capacity of the plant. An expendi- 
ture of $75,000 will be necessary. 

Principal Wm. J. Bogan of the Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago, has recently issued a re- 
port showing the earnings of students to be $104,- 
322 during the summer vacation period. The 
Students included those of the prevocational, 
vocational, high school, apprentice school and 
junior college departments. 

The average term of employment was 
weeks, the average earnings were $7.36 weekly, 
the highest wages were $30.25 a week and the 
lowest $1. 

A majority of the students worked as clerks, 
messengers, errand boys, stock boys, newspaper 
boys, caddies and at like tasks. Ninety-four found 
employment as helpers in machine shops, twenty- 
seven as helpers in electric shops, forty-one in 
pattern and carpenter shops. 

One young man earned $27.50 a week as an 
oiler at a pumping station. Another had a job in 
a1 airplane works. Another was employed as a 
secret service agent. 

Columbus, O. The small number of German 
Classes in the grade schools will probably make 
it necessary to assign German teachers to other 
subjects. Out of approximately 150 grades, only 
eighteen classes have the required twenty pupils. 

The High School at Doylestown, Pa., has re- 


ied 
‘.f 


ceived three memorials for the decoration of the 
corridors. One is a bronzed tablet in memory of 
the late H. B, Eastburn, who for 25 years was a 
member of the Board of Education. The second 
is a replica of the bronzed tablet of “Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware” at Washington’s 
Crossing, New Jersey. The tablet was modeled 
by a former citizen at Doylestown and was pre- 
sented to the school by Mr. John P. Stilwell, 
former school director. The third tablet was a 
large print entitled “Penn’s Vision’, a reproduc- 
tion of a frieze in the Pennsylvania State Capi- 
tol. 

New York, N. Y. With the opening of the fall 
term of school, a longer school day of nine per- 
iods has been put into operation in all city high 
schools. The plans for the longer school day 
were made last fall at a conference attended by 
President Willcox, Supt. Wirt and Supt. Tildsley, 
the latter in charge of high schools. The change 
in organization has resulted in general dissatis- 
faction among pupils and teachers alike. 

The objections to the longer school day are 
directed chiefly against the increase in study per- 
iods. Instead of these extra periods being a 
great boon to the students they are a detriment 
for the following reasons voiced by a committee 
of the Wadleigh high school: 

“1. We cannot use these extra study periods 
because we cannot carry books enough to do the 
home work for the next day in addition to those 
needed for the recitations. It is a physical im- 
possibility. 


“2. Nine periods is too long a time for concen- 


tration and the consequence is that the last two 
periods are exceedingly burdensome. Many stu- 
dents, accustomed to the out-of-doors, cannot 
stand the long confinement and have headache by 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

“3. Our school is not properly equipped for 
such hours of supervised study in seating, light- 
ing, ventilating, and apparatus; Wadleigh High 
School has for years made it possible for the 
small numbers who prefer to do their home work 
in school to have the use of all the conveniences 
the school affords for that purpose. 


“4. Ten periods a week have been added to the 
school course in order to give one extra period 
of physical training. This means that students 
are daily confined six and a quarter hours to get 
forty-five minutes exercise.” 

HIGH SCHOOL ALUMNI SURVEYED. 

Supt. Aaron Palmer of Marshalltown, Ia., re- 
cently completed a comprehensive survey of the 
Marshalltown high school. The questionnaire 
was directed especially to students who had grad- 
uated during the past ten years and was intended 
to show to what extent the high school subjects 
meet the demands of the local community. In 
addition it is the purpose of the faculty to keep 
in touch with those who have assisted in the up- 
building of the school. 

During the past ten years 77 students have at- 
tended colleges or universities either in Iowa or 
in some other state; nine have attended institu- 
tions for the preparation of teachers of special 
subjects and two have entered commercial schools 
in preparation for entering business offices. 

During the year 1916-17, 29 students completed 
courses in higher institutions. Four of these stu- 
dents have relinquished their work to enlist in 
army service, while the remaining are following 
their chosen vocations. 

At the opening of the present school year, 27 
entered a college or university, nine entered com- 
mercial schools and two entered special schools 
for the training of teachers. 

In the list of honor students engaged in army 
service, 38 are enlisted in various departments of 
the army and navy, and the Red Cross, while four 
are subject to call in the near future. 

The Normal Training Course of the high school 
is doing its share of contributing trained teachers 
for rural, village, consdlidated and city schools. 
During 1917-18 there will be approximately ninety 
members of the alumni of the Marshalltown high 
school engaged in teaching. This number in- 
cludes only those who have graduated since 1907. 
Almost the entire number is teaching in Iowa. 
Only six are men. Over half of the number is 
teaching in colleges or city schools after having 
taken additional training for their profession in 
normal schools, colleges and universities. 
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Over one hundred of the graduates of the past 
ten years are interested in business, either in a 
managerial capacity or office work. Twenty are 
farmers, while ten are traveling salesmen. That 
the professions claim a very small per cent of the 
alumni in recent years is indicated by the sta- 
tistics which show that four are graduates of a 
dental school, two of a medical school, two of a 
nurse’s training course and two of a law school. 


A HEALTH SURVEY IN A SMALL CITY 
SYSTEM. 


(Concluded from Page 26) 

When it is known that it costs the average 
school board about $35 to keep a pupil in school 
for ten months, it is an easy matter to translate 
the above figures into dollars and cents, since 
with a proper health program the eight per cent 
of pupils who are failing and the additional six 
per cent who are repeating because of physical 
handicaps would be pushed on, either by the re- 
moval of the handicaps or by the “special room” 
treatment. 

The basis for permanent health work in the 
school. It was reported in the Cleveland survey 
that the board of education was spending the 
sum of $36,000 yearly on health work among the 
pupils, because it pays. While this is the form 
of argument that appeals to most school boards 
and there is nothing to be said against the use 
of it, yet the greatest reason why systematic 
health work should be carried on in the school 
is after all a personal and humanitarian one. 

Permanent health work in the schools should 
be based upon a desire to better social condi- 
tions. It is a part of the function of the school 
of today to deal with social, political and eco- 
nomie problems as well as the so-called intel- 
lectual problems. But in the attempt to do 
something helpful along these lines the tendency 
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in too many cases is to prescribe, without having 
first made a diagnosis of the situation. 


The examinations made in the Van Wert sur- 


vey brought out the fact that no less than 57 
per cent of the pupils in the grades have badly 
decayed permanent teeth, ranging all the way 
from one or two to as many as seventeen de- 
cayed teeth per pupil. Thirty-two per cent have 
enlarged or diseased tonsils, and one out of 


Only one out ot 
Numerous 


every ten has diseased gums. 


every four has been vaccinated. 
cases of “dirt” on the skin and especially in the 
ears indicates neglect on the part of the parents 
in the forming of proper habits of cleanliness. 
Naturally the first step in the institution of 
systematic health work in the the 
health survey. This should be followed by the 
appointment of a school nurse, or more if needed 
Then, the 


retaining of a competent school physician, and 


schools is 


according to the size of the system. 


later the employment of a full-time physician, 
the retaining of a dentist time, and the 
appointment of a child expert to have charge 
of the entire program of child-welfare work. 
This kind of a program would then branch out 
to include the psychological as well as the phy- 
sical. Medical, dental and psychological clinics 
would then become a regular part of the school 


part 


activities, and the classification and educational 
treatment of the pupils would depend not a little 
upon the advice of the person in charge of the 
department of child-welfare. A feature of such 
a program of health work would be the establish- 
ment of special rooms, and later on an ortho- 
poedic clinic. 

In fact, there is no end to the amount of good 
service that may be rendered thru the health de- 
partment of a public school system and the 


school board is the proper body to make such 


service possible. 


SCHOOL PUBLICITY. 


Continued from 28 


thoughtfully worked out as to subject matter; 
it should not only indicate the gt neral contents 
of the pamphlet but stimulate a desire to ex- 
amine them. ‘The styles of type should be uni- 
form, of tastetul size and character. 

The typographical appearance and the intel- 
of a bulletin are helped by an open 
style of composition—by short but not choppy 
and disjointed paragraphs, by clear and compre- 


ligibility 


hensive paragraph headings. “Running heads” 
at the top of the page, with light rules above 
and below extending the full width of the type 
page add to the dignity of the page. 

When a superintendent or school board has 
once issued a circular in form adapted to per- 
manent use, subsequent printers should be re 
quired to follow it closely. The series of cireu- 
lars may then be bound conveniently and the 
volume will be dignified and attractive. If all 
circulars issued school office are worth 
while in contents and in form, the result is an 
unusual achievement in school publicity and one 


by a 


for which no small degree of pride may be taken. 
And an important by-product of the process will 
be a feeling of self respect enge ndered in all 
school officials and teachers. Once more, one of 
the best effects of worthy school publicity is its 
reaction on the school system itself. 

The substance of this article is that schools 
are lacking in effective publicity altho they very 
much need it. The public wants to know the 
essential things about the schools but it will not 
take the trouble to inform itself; the schools 
must tell their own story and invent ways t 
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make this story interesting and convincing. 
School officers often forget the unfamiliarity of 
the public with the technique and the termin- 


ology of the schools and must word their com- 


munications plainly and concretely. The costs 
of publicity are not as great as those of no pub- 
licity. The local press, the commercial depart- 


ment of the high school, teachers and pupils are 
ready means of publishing and circulating bul- 
letins of the schools. Topics of special interest 
and importance should have due presentation to 
the public, inviting its confidence and co-opera- 
tion and these will come if the public is well in- 
formed. Not only is the community benefited 
by this publicity but the schools themselves will 
feel an esprit de corps that comes with achieve- 
ment and with public knowledge of that achieve- 
ment. 


OPENING COUNTRY SCHOOLS OCTO- 
BER FIRST. 

In the North Dakota Educational News Bulle- 
tin State Supt. N. C. Macdonald makes a strong 
case for changing the opening date of the schools 
from September first to October first. He writes: 

For the first time in the history of the state 
the majority of the schools in North Dakota are 
Opening at the logical time for an agricultural 
state. Heretofore, owing to tradition or thought- 
lessness schools have opened their doors during 
the busiest time of the year when thousands of 
boys and girls in both town and country were 
busy assisting in the work of home and farm, and 
have closed them again the first of June, just 
when the busiest time, consequent to putting in 
the crop, is passed. This situation had either of 
two results. Children from 12 to 16 years of age 
Were in the fall released from work, which they 
were well able to do, with a consequent sacrifice 
on the part of parents in hiring other help; or it 
resulted in the children’s being kept at home in 
open defiance of the law, where it was not rigidly 
enforced, thus missing weeks of school. This 





they were often unable to make up, thus causing 
many of them to drop behind and being discour- 
aged, eventually drop out of school before com- 
pleting the eighth grade. 


An instance of the result of the early openings 
has occurred this fall in a two-room open coun- 
try consolidated school which began about Sept. 
ist. Of the regular enrollment of fifty, ten had 
enrolled. In the upper room, three girls had re- 
ported, twelve boys and five girls being still at 
home in spite of the almost total crop failure 
which was the reason given for not deferring the 
opening. Boys of this age are not kept out to 
thresh, but to plow, and this work goes on during 
poor years as well as good ones. This failure to 
adjust the school calendar to local conditions is 
largely responsible for the present low percent- 
age of children enrolled in high schools. Only 
ten per cent of the available country children 
and sixty per cent of the city children in this 
state are doing work of high school grade. This 
opening of schools so early is responsible for 
scores of town boys and several thousands of 
farm boys failing to enter high schools, for many 
boys are obliged to work during the fall and dis- 
heartened by the prospect of making up several 
weeks’ work, too many of them spend an idle 
winter in the “hang-out” places around town. 
Thru a later opening of schools, many boys will 
now be able to satisfy their ambitions both to 
work and to study. 


The objection usually raised to opening school 
in October is that it is too hot for school in June. 
People offering this excuse forget that it is no 
warmer here in June than it is for several school 
months in many states; and they do not pause 
to recall that professors, teachers, and older stu- 
dents often attend school during the entire sum- 
mer and feel the warm weather much more than 
do children. Another objection comes on the 
score that children will be idle in September. 
The only reply to this is that they will be much 
less idle in September when there is some home 
work to do than they will in June. 

In spite of efforts on the part of a number of 
school men and the State Board of Education in 
the past, it seemed to take a crisis such as we 





have at present to impress on the people at large 
the economic value of the boys and girls of the 
state. At the same time, it is extremely unfair 
to make use of these young people and then to 
penalize a great number of them by depriving 
them of one or two months or the entire year of 
school. 


Clearly it is a folly and in many cases a trag- 
edy to have the schools closed during June when 
there is no work for the boys to do and then to 
have them in session during September when 
thousands of them must stay out to help earn 
the money to help pay the taxes to help support 
the schools that they cannot attend. Hence the 
recommendation of the State Board of Education 
that schools be opened not earlier than Oct. 1, 
and the carrying out of that resolution by a 
great majority of the schools of the state, includ- 
ing two-thirds of the city schools. It is to be 
hoped that this action will prove effective in 
promoting better attendance and increasing high 
school enrollments and that a return to normal 
conditions will not carry with it a return to the 
early opening of schools, rendering inefficient 


and wasteful a part of the school system of the 
state. 


Supt. A. G. Moore of Superior, Wis., has recent- 
ly put into operation a new plan of class instruc- 
tion which may become a permanent part of the 
school course. 

The plan provides for the teaching of a cer- 
tain subject in different grades simultaneously. 
The plan is a decided advantage over the former 
system because it permits a pupil who is deficient 
in one or two subjects to continue with the rest 
of the class in everything else but he may fall 
back to the grade below in the one subject which 
he desires to make up. 

Under the direction of Superintendent J. H. 
Beveridge, the Omaha Board of Education has 
established a department of educational research. 

Chicago kindergartens have undertaken a spe- 
cial work in the direction of war service. Each 
child brings cast off bits of yarn from home 
which are utilized in making small quilts for 
refugee children of the warring countries. 
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IMPROVING THE TEACHER’S POSITION 
IN ILLINOIS. 
State Supt. F. G. Blair of Illinois, in the Octo- 


ber issue of the Educational News Bulletin, dis- 
cusses briefly the provisions for attracting teach- 


ers into the service and for retiring them when 
they have become disabled thru illness or in- 
firmity. He writes: 

Is there a single point in the organization, ad 
ministration and instruction of a public school 
system upon which taxpayers, patrons, school 
officers and teachers agree? Yes. Is this point 
of agreement any law passed for establishing or 
maintaining the schools? Our attention has 
never been called to a single school law which 
did not meet with some opposition from some 
quarter. Do we find that this concord of opinion 
rests on the kind of school buildings and physi- 
cal equipment required for the health, comfort 
and effective work of the pupils? Any one who 
has attended a school officers’ meeting or a 
patrons’ meeting within the last two years has 
found abundant evidence of difference and dis 
cord on this point. Do we find ourselves “one in 
faith and doctrine” when it comes to selecting 
the subjects to be taught and the books to be 
used? Instantly from patrons, school officers and 
teachers in every district in the State come thou- 
sands of dissenting voices. No one will even ask 
whether we are agreed upon our philosophy of 
education and methods of instruction, so widely 
do we differ on these matters. 

What then is the point of unanimous agree- 
ment? It is, “to have a good school we must 
have a good teacher.” Of course, 1f we move the 
least bit in any direction from this general state- 
ment we plunge into the regions of controversy. 
If we try to define what is a good school or what 
is a good teacher we shall have to establish a 
continuous debating society. Therefore, let us 
stick to our point of agreement that the essential 
factor in the making of a good school is a good 
teacher. The success of any school or system of 
schools depends upon attracting to and holding 
in that school or system of schools good teachers. 

What is the State of Illinois doing to secure 
and hold better teachers? 


(1) Thru the establishment of normal schools, 
the State university and the encouragement of 
professional training in private colleges and uni- 
versities, it has made available to every pros- 
pective teacher an opportunity for academic and 
professional training. 

(2) Thru institutes, teachers’ associations and 
reading circles, it has provided means for the 
professional growth of teachers in service. 

(3) Thru a certificating law, which recognizes 
and places a premium upon preliminary training 
and professional growth. 

(4) Thru a sanitation law, which provides bet- 
ter physical conditions under which teachers live 
and do their work. 

(5) Thru a lengthening of the school year and 
an increase of the salaries paid. (Illinois is be- 
hind many other states because of its lack of a 
minimum wage law and tenure of office law for 
teachers. ) 

(6) Thru a pension and retirement fund law, 
which assures every faithful and_ successful 
teacher that, however impossible it may be for 
her to lay by out of her small wages a sum suf- 
ficient to secure her against lingering illness or 
old age, the State will join with her in providing 
such insurance. 

Concerning the justice and wisdom of such a 
law there is much difference of opinion. There 
is no doubt, however, in the minds of those who 
are in a position to observe its workings that 
such a law does attract better teachers into the 
schools and holds them longer and that it pro- 
vides the best method for retiring from the 
schools those teachers who thru illness or infirm- 
ity are no longer good teachers. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

According to the report of the pension fund 
trustees of Illinois, $130,049.32 was paid out in 
pensions to 545 teachers for the fiscal year that 
ended in June last. Included were 226 who were 
added to the list during the year. 

Pres. W. A. Brandenburg of the Kansas State 
Manual Training Normal School at Pittsburg 
has requested that instructors in sympathy with 
Germany or German philosophy resign from the 
faculty. The action has been taken in order that 


there may be no misunderstanding as to the posi- 
tion taken. 

Newburyport, Mass. The board has ruled that 
the marriage of a woman teacher shall be equiva- 
lent to a resignation at the close of the term. 

Dayton, O. The finance committee has recom- 
mended that teachers be given increases of $100 
for the present year. 

Chicago, Ill. The teachers have presented peti- 
tions for a ten per cent increase in salary. The 
increases would bring the payroll up to $1,000,000 
a year. 

Michigan City, Ind. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule giving beginning teachers a min- 
imum of $55 per month and experienced teachers 
a minimum of $80. It is provided that no teacher 
shall be employed who has not had at least two 
years of training in an approved normal or train- 
ing school. The rules read: 

I. All beginning teachers without previous 
teaching experience shall be paid $55 per month. 

II. Class “A” teachers, with one to five years 
public school experience and a success grade of 
not less than 90 per cent shall be paid not less 
than $60 per month. 

Class “A” teachers with five or more years pub 
lic school experience (at least three of which 
shall have been obtained in Michigan City) and 
a success grade of not less than 95 per cent shall 
be considered as class “B” teachers and paid ac 


cordingly. 
III. Class “B” teachers, with one or more 
years public school experience and a_ success 


grade of not less than 91 per cent, shall be paid 
not less than $65 per month 

IV. Class “C” and “Exemption” teachers, with 
three years or more public school experience and 
a success grade of not less than 92 per cent, shall 
be paid not less than $70 per month. 

V. Class “D” teachers, with six years or more 
public school experience and a success grade not 
less than 94 per cent, shall receive $80 per month. 

VI. Hereafter no teacher, not now in the ser 
vice of the Michigan City publie schools, shall 
be appointed in the grades unless said teacher 
shall have received two or more years’ training 
in a normal school or training school approved 
by the Indiana State Board of Education. 
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Why not write us today for samples and price? $13.70 will 
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Productive Plant Husbandry. 


By Kary C. Davis. 462 pages; 
Price, $1.75 net. J. B. 
adelphia. 

Productive Plant Husbandry, the first volume 
of “Farm Life Text Series,’ is a textbook for 
high schools and is designed to meet the tendency 
to formulate more systematic courses in the agri- 
culture offered by high schools. 

Its clearness of style reaches elegance. A logi- 
cal arrangement of facts almost visualizes state 
ments, descriptions, directions. Frequent refer 
ence, by figures in the body of the text, help the 
Many illustrations to perform their legitimate 
work of illustrating the text. These fine quali- 
ties appear in the earlier chapters on plant 
growth and breeding, on soils, their conservation 
and improvement; in the fifteen chapters devoted 
to specific crops, from grasses and grains to 
tobacco; in the concluding chapters on weeds, 
economic insects, plant diseases, with methods 
of controlling the same. Every paragraph bears 
the mark of sound scholarship. 

Field and laboratory exercises and pertinent 
questions are found at the end of every chapter. 
These are followed by a list of books and bulle- 
tins whose contents will give readers a larger 
outlook upon the subject. At the beginning of 
Many chapters are apt quotations, from ancient 
and modern authors, that give a purely literary 
touch, 

Taken all in all, this initial volume has set a 
high standard for its series to maintain. 


312 illustrations. 
Lippincott Company, Phil- 


American Presidents. 


By Thomas F. Moran, Purdue University 
Imo. Cloth, 148 pages. Price, 75 cents. Thos. 
Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

This book is both readable and timely and 





Williams, Treas. 


should appeal to teachers who would give their 
classes a somewhat intimate, personal view of 
the great men who have occupied the presiden- 
tial chair. The author has a splendid knack of 
summing up the traits and deeds of the presi- 
dents in one or two brief paragraphs so that a 
mature reader can obtain a broad survey of the 
personality of the presidents in a single evening’s 
reading. If the book deserves any criticism it is 
what may be termed the too popular language 
and the fact that it takes for granted a fairly 
good knowledge of the American history. After 
all these points undoubtedly contribute most to 
its readability. 


The Dutch Twins Primer. 


By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Cloth, 108 pages; illus- 


trated. Price, 44 cents net. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Acquaintances of the “Dutch ‘'I'wins” will not 
be surprised to find that two such well-brought 
children have their own primer. 

In this primer we are told that these sturdy 
children, in loose even baggy clothes, in big tub- 
like wooden shoes, have each a garden, five feet 
wide, ten feet long. These gardens are planted, 
tilled, and in due time the crops are gathered. 
The returns are good, tho not large enough to 
meet the plans of Kit and Kat. A kindly grand- 
father and grandmother make good all shortages 
and we leave Kit feeling glad that he is a Dutch 
boy and Kat that she is a Dutch girl. 


Introductory Fourth Reader. 

By Walter L. Hervey and Melvin Hix. Cloth, 
320 pages; illustrated. Price, 56 cents. Long- 
mans, Green & Company, New York, Chicago. 

A little girl, quite a little girl, had a rather 
hard time learning to read. She was painstak- 
ing, still she was often almost discouraged. At 
last she became able to get thought from the 
printed page. One day a member of her family 
asked, “Florence, are you studying your reading 
lesson?” “Oh, no,” was the quick reply, “I am 
reading just for fun.” 

Many groups of boys and girls will read these 
selections “just for fun.” They will find stories 
of adventure in the wilderness, in the far West, 
in the far North, and in the South Seas: stories 


36 Beaver Street 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


of famous Americans; folk 
stories from many a land. Two fine aims are in 
evidence; “first, to give the children practice in 
getting the thought of whole sentences, whole 
paragraphs, whole selections’; second, to give 
children power of gaining the pronunciation and 
meaning of unfamiliar words. 


tales and classic 


Robert Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Edited with an introduction and notes by Fred- 
erick Houk Law. 312 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Power upon the sea has never been more im- 
portant than it is today and this new edition of 
the life of Nelson may inspire ideals that make 
for national greatness. , 

Byron once wrote of Southey’s prose, “His 
prose is perfect.” This editor has said in his in- 
troduction that Southey made his life of Nelson 
“a living book.” Here this master in writing Eng- 
lish prose has drawn a vivid picture of Nelson, 
careful in planning and preparation, daring in 
action, always devoted to the honor of his coun- 
try. 


Practical English Composition. 

By Edwin L. Miller. 122 pages. Price, 35 
cents net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

In this bright book, for use in the second year 
of the high school, different forms of journalism 
have been selected for practical work. Reports 
of accidents, games, speeches, are called for. In- 
terviews, dramatic notices, editorials are given a 
place. But advertisements take the leading place, 
so far as space is concerned. Clearness, force, 
simplicity, humor, apt illustration may one and 
all count in a taking advertisement. Under each 
topic the assignment, the model, the analysis, the 
questions are pointed. 


War French. 

By Cornelius DeWitt Willcox. Cloth, 196 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This volume has been prepared by an authority 
on French and on technical military terms. He 
is professor of modern languages at West Point 
where he has taught French—the military as well 
as the literary language—to future American 
officers. The book includes a very brief element- 
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A Rare Combination of Talent 





ELDOM, if ever, 


single textbook. These experts are: 


supervision and textbook making. 


represents. The textbook is the 


462 pages, cloth. Price 72 cents. 


NEWSON & CO. 73 Fifth Ave. 


in the history of the schoolbook industry has a 
publisher been so fortunate as to secure the combined talent of three 
of the leading educational experts of the country in the preparation of a 


Dr. Frank E. Spaulding 


Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Miss Catherine T. Bryce 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. Huber Gray Buehler 


Headmaster, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


each of whom has had the widest experience in actual classroom work, 
It is difficult to conceive of a more admirable 
union of ripe scholarship and teaching experience than the work of these authors 


Aldine Third Language Book 
LANGUAGE—GRAMMAR—COMPOSITION 

For Grades Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools 

Published August 15, 1917 


NEW YORK CITY 


Seventh Revised Edition. 


STYLE BOOK of BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Adopted by the New York 
Board of Education 








INCLUDING DUTIES OF A PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
CARD INDEXING AND RECORD FILING 
“TI have received a copy of ‘Style Book of Business English’ and wish to say that it 
impresses me as being a very valuable publication and one which should be very help- 
ful to the schools in the matter of business correspondence.'’—Edw. W. Stitt, District 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
“Your ‘Style Book of Business English’ is the only text that I know of that con- 
tains completely and in lesson form all the points on business correspondence need- 
ed by students of stenography, bookkeeping and typewriting.”’ Leo P. Callan, St. 
John's C ollege, Brooklyn, N Y 
“T have just completed a review and comparison of a number of books dealing with 
business correspondence for secondary schools and I find not one of them equal to 
your ‘Style Book of Business English’ in respect to the amount of information given 
and the thorough follow-up devices to test the pupils’ mastery of the various topics 
. discussed. Other features, especially your treatment of Letters of Ap plic ation, are 
entirely original and very suggestive It seems to me just the book we need to train 


High School 


CLOTH, GILT 


competent office assistants.’ 


Teachers’ Examination Copy, 70c 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th St., NEW YORK 


Jos. B. Wadleigh, Teacher of English, Sathoneaeh (N. J.) 


272 PAG E S PRICE, $1.00 


Mention School 











Food, More Food! 
achieving these ends. 


By Forrest Crissey 
will give housewives, farmers, domestic science, 
new insight into the subject. 


read by Professor Douglas C. 
Price, $1.25 


Chicago 





Conservation! 


are the consuming interests and demands of the 
woman, and child should know everything about food that could aid in 


THE STORY OF FOODS 


and geography classes, a 
Bristling with human and industrial interest. 


agricultural, 


It treats all foods, is of highest authority, and is graphic 
Ridgeley, Illinois State Normal School 


as a romance 


Rand McNally & Company 


time. Every man, 68 pages. 





40 pages. 


2 es Size 
Critically a page. ize, 


Illustrated. 


New York 

















The National Agricultural Series 
Size, 30x40 inches. 


Gray’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene 
The Facts of Physiology and Hygiene Presented in Narrative Form. 
Size, 30x40 inches. 


| McConnell’s Combination Series 
30x40 inches. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


327-331 South Market Street : 


Price, $37.50 per set. 


Price, $25.00 per set. 
Price, 


$37.50 per set. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








ary grammar, a series of vessbularies and con- 
versations such as soldiers are likely to need, a 
series of similar conversations on the French 
army, and a collection of exercises in translation. 
The author, we think, confers a favor on students 
who will use the book by stating plainly that 
there is no short cut to a knowledge of French 
but that its study requires intelligence and reso- 
lution. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Year Book for 1916. 204 pages. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Washington, 
D. C. 

The activities and problems of war are now 
uppermost in most of the so-called civilized coun- 
tries of the world. But even this severe and ex- 
tensive war will have its course. Then the dif- 
ficult, the very difficult problems of peace will 
confront nations and governments. It is well 
that a largely endowed organization is steadily 
working along lines of international peace. 

Reports from the secretary to the board of 
trustees, reports to the executive committee from 
the division of intercourse and education, the 
division of economics and history, the division of 
international law, form the new matter in this 
year book. The secretary makes good his state- 
ment that the work in his section has increased 
during the year. An interesting movement in 
the division of education is the preparation of 
trustworthy material relating to war and peace 
for use, if desired, in elementary and secondary 
schools. The author of a well known series of 
textbooks in arithmetic prepared the first pamph- 
let, “Problems about War for Classes in Arith- 
metic.” Extreme care was taken to insure accu- 
racy. Up to January 26, 1916, 125,000 copies of 
this pamphlet had been applied for. Under the 
division of international law is an authoritative 
account of what has been attempted and accom- 
plished in this direction. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Home Economics Letter 26, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Contains a most 
timely bibliography of material available for 
teaching food conservation. 

Second and Third Annual Reports of the 
Bureau of Educational Measurements and Stand- 
ards. Walter S. Monroe, Director of the Bureau 
of Measurements and Standards, Kansas State 
Normal School, Emporia. This monograph con- 
sists of a report of one phase of the work which 
has been carried on by the Bureau of Educational 
Measurements and Standards during the two- 
year period from 1915 to 1917. During 1914-15 
the work of the Bureau consisted in supervising 





the | giving of the Courtis tests in arithmetic in 
42 cities and enlisting the co-operation of forty 
superintendents in the derivation of the Kansas 
Silent Reading Tests. The bureau also under- 
took the publication and distribution of the Kan- 
sas Silent Reading Tests, published by permis- 
sion the Visual Vocabulary Tests of Prof. E. L. 
Thorndike, the Standard Research Tests in Alge- 
bra by Walter S. Monroe, and secured for distri- 
bution the Ayres’ spelling test, Ayres’ handwrit- 
ing scale, Freeman’s handwriting scale, Harvard- 
Newton composition scale and the Thorndike 
drawing scale. In 1915-16 testing material in 
one or more subjects was purchased by superin- 
tendents in 138 cities in Kansas. The material 
was sufficient for making 221,098 separate educa- 
tional measurements. 1915-16 the efforts of the 
bureau were focused upon making the superin- 
tendents and teachers of the state acquainted 
with the inadequacy of ordinary tests and exam- 
inations for the purpose of measurement and 
the need of accurate and systematic measure- 
ments of the ability of pupils. In 1916-17 teach- 
ers were shown how to use the information which 
they obtained from the use of tests and scales. 

Laws Passed by the Thirty-Fifth Session of the 
Nebraska Legislature Pertaining to Education. 
W. H. Clemmons, State Supt. This pamphlet 
contains a complete copy of all changes in the 
school law passed by the legislature. They are 
issued in this form for the benefit of school 
authorities who desire to act intelligently in 
carrying out the provisions of the law. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Tacomu, 
Wash., Schools for June, 1917. The pamphlet 
shows in detail the receipts and disbursements 
and the financial condition of the district. 

Teacher Training Agencies. <A historical re- 
view of the agencies of New York State employed 
in training and preparing teachers for public 
schools, prepared by Dr. Thos. E. Finegan, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education and Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education. Pubh- 
lished by the University of the State of New 
York, Albany. The present volume represents 
an important collection of historical material and 
documents relating to this subject as a means of 
preserving the data and making it accessible to 
students of education. Among the subjects con- 
sidered are the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Tompkins in 1811, the Soci- 
ety of Associated Teachers, the Lancasterian 
schools, training classes, normal schools, teach- 
ers’ institutes, city training schools, training of 
teachers in colleges and universities, and the ex- 
amination and certification of teachers. 
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A NEW MANUAL TRAINING CATALOG. 
“The Best Is None Too Good”’—is a slogan 
which Mr. A. L. Bemis has applied directly to 
the manufacture of woodworking benches and 
other wood shop furniture. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Bemis benches and vises are 
known thruout the United States for their honest 
construction, high class material and long wear. 
Mr. Bemis has just issued a new catalog illus- 
trating and describing six widely used types of 
benches for elementary and high school use. The 
catalog also includes the well known Bemis 
vises, and the Bemis apron and supply cabinet. 

The valuable feature of the booklet is a list of 
recommended tools for standard manual training 
classes. 

Copies of the catalog will be sent to any reader 
of the Scnoor Board JOURNAL who will write to 
A. L. Bemis, 72 Commercial Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 


ENGLISH THRU THE STEREOSCOPE. 

In an interesting account of the use of the 
stereograph in her work in teaching English, 
Mrs. Rufina A. Carls, principal of Public School 
42, New York City, said: 

“Impressions gained thru the eye are more last- 
ing that those gained thru any of the other 
senses. This being true, we can enlarge the 
child’s horizon thru the study of pictures and 
give him beautiful scenes to ‘hang on memory’s 
wall.’ The best pictures for this purpose, the 
ones nearest to reality, are the Underwood & 
Underwood Stereographs. We have used them 
for oral English in our school for many years in 
all the primary grades. So much of pleasure and 
profit has been derived from their use that wé 
feel like passing the good word on to those who 
have not realized what may be accomplished by 
the use of these pictures in classes of young chil- 
dren 

“Aside from the pleasure it gives the little ones 
to see the pictures, it increases the vocabulary 1 
a wonderful way. These stereographs appeal t0 
the natural interests of the child, and make him 
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secure the greatest response from the pupils 


each lesson day by day. 
with which every teacher should be acquainted 
on request. 


Is Secured In 


All work is very definitely presented. 
Clearness is noteworthy. 
and 6th years, 48 cents. 


Exercises are short. 


History 


The background of American His- 
tory—from Egypt to the James- 
town Colony —is faithfully and 
stirringly shown in story and pic- 
ture. For Sixth year. Beautifully 
illustrated. Many picturesin color. 


72 cents. ed. $1.00. 


Horace Mann Readers 


INDEPENDENCE AND POWER IN READING 
TT Horace: Me get remarkable results with little effort, because the 


Horace Mann method utilizes every efficient teaching means and 
device, in ways which give the greatest force to the teaching and 
The method is fully and 
clearly explained in great detail in the Teacher’s Manual, which outlines 
Every page abounds with workable suggestions 
Full information sent 


Motivation in English 
GATE TO ENGLISH 


By Providing Exercises of Intrinsic Worth 


Gate to English shows pupils with unmistakable clearness what is right 
and wrong in English and enforces and reenforces this knowledge in the 
pupils until they form the habit of correct expression. 

Pupils cannot be led astray. 
Book I for the, 4th, 5th 
Book II for the 7th and 8th years, 68 cents. 


The Woodburn and Moran American History Series 


Introduction to American Elementary American His- 
tory and Government 
Social and 
our country’s history, as well as 
political, are 
seventh and eighth years. Copious- 
ly illustrated by new and unusual 
historical material. 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT’S 
Fall Announcement of New Schoolbooks 








RURAL SCHOOLS. 





Home Labor Saving Devices, Scott. . 





Edition 


Schools. 


Davis’ Productive Farming 





industrial events in 


emphasized. For 


.. .$1.00 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
New and Enlarged 
ery la weer ‘hk a ia Ee tos .96 
General Science — For Grades and Junior High 
In preparation. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
ee ee eer ee 2.00 
Canning and Preserving, Powell................... 2.00 
| Productive Plant Husbandry, Davis............... 1.75 
Animal Husbandry, ©. W. Gay (tentative) .. 1.75 
Both of these books are basic texts. 
Productive Small Fruits, Sears (tentative) ......... 1.75 


Fighting Farm Pests, Washburn (tentative) ........ 1.7 
Soils, Physics and Management, By J. G. Mosier.. 2.00 


Laboratory Manuals. 
Dairy; Soils; Feeding; Farm Crops. 


a 


Send for circulars. 





Widely adopt- 





Chicago: 2457 Prairie Avenue Boston: 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 449 4th Ave., New York 


120 Boylston Street 








CHICAGO 
| 
| 
| 


All of the above books represent the latest thought in basic texts. 
Special discount to schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


2126 Prairie Avenue 


Send for circulars. 


PHILADELPHIA 
E. Washington Square 

















desire to talk.. Children like grown-ups are am- 
bitious to talk when they have something of in- 
terest to themselves to talk about. The interest 
which is roused takes away the timidity which 
children ordinarily feel when called on to talk in 
the classroom.” 


INCANDESCENT LAMP FOR MOTION 


PICTURES. 
The application of high power incandescent 
lamps to motion picture projection has been 


sought for some years but has been despaired of 
by makers of high-class apparatus. It has been 
felt that some form of are lamp is necessary to 


supply the intensity of light required for ade- 
quate projection. 
At the recent Fourth Annual Safety Exposi- 


tion in New York City, under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Safety and the National 
Safety Council, a successful motion picture 
Machine was exhibited, with incandescent lamp 
equipment. The machine which was the only 
one exhibited, was a Power Cameragraph No. 6 B, 
which has been developed especially for school, 
industrial and church use. The machine which 
is in every way as high-grade as the well known 
Cameragraph used in motion picture theaters, 
Was especially demonstrated to show its porta- 
bility and the possibility of using it under the 
greatest variations in electrical service, etc. 
The machine is equipped with a special lamp 
house, fitted with a double lamp holder and a 
new type of low voltage, concentrated filament 
lamps. The machine operates at 25 volts, 30 
amperes, giving 750 watts consumption at the 
lamp. Its effective range of operation is ad- 
justed for a throw of 75 to 85 feet and a picture 
of fourteen to fifteen feet in width. The machine 
fan be effectively operated also at one hundred 
feet, giving a twelve-foot picture. The equip- 
Ment will recommend itself especially to schools 
Where an instructor who is not thoroly experi- 
enced, must occasionally take the projection of 
Pictures in hand. The lighting equipment is 
very quickly and easily adjusted and when once 
set rightly, requires no further attention. This 
latter feature is a big improvement over the old 
type of incandescent lamp which required more 


or less constant adjustment, even when equipped 
with automatic adjusters. 

The Nicholas Power Company, 90 Gold Street, 
New York City, has prepared special circular 
matter describing the new incandescent lamp 
equipment which it will be glad to send to schoo] 
authorities. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY ISSUES 
CATALOG. 

The present demand of the Government and of 
colleges, technical and vocational schools for 
woodworking machinery and supplies necessary 
in the construction of military and school pro- 
ducts has received the special attention of manu- 
facturers of shop machinery. 

The Oliver Machinery Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has just issued Catalog No. 20, con- 
taining machinery and factory supplies for Gov- 
ernment navy yards, ship yards, arsenals, techni- 
cal schools, pattern shops, cabinet works, and 
automobile shops, as well as engine and turret 
lathes for metalworking shops. 

The catalog contains 301 pages devoted to saw 
benches, gauges, rip saws, heavy swing cut-off 
saws, saw sharpeners, band saws, scroll saws, 
cabinet surfacers, hand planers and jointers, uni- 
versal lathes, pattern lathes, face, gap, wood and 
speed lathes, disk sanders, boring machines, 
wood milling machines, mortisers, tenoners, wood 
shapers, and trimmers, surface tables, embossing 
machines, forges, grindstones, oilstone grinders 
and automatic knife grinders, wood-working 
benches, engine lathes, metal turning and heavy 
duty turret lathes. There are also tools and sup- 
plies for use in woodworking and metalworking 
shops. 

The mechanical appliances of the Oliver Com- 
pany are properly designed and correctly made 
from the best materials and by skilled workmen, 
The tools have the unqualified endorsement of en- 
gineers and mechanics and are found in daily use 
in the most progressive plants. 

The Scnoot Boarp JOURNAL recommends that 
teachers obtain a copy of the Oliver No. 20 Cat- 
alog, by addressing the school department of the 
firm. 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 

“The Little Red Schoolhouse” is the title of a 
splendid little booklet which teachers in rural 
districts will want to place in the hands of their 
pupils. It contains brief biographical sketches of 
sixty great Americans whose early education was 
received in the “little red schoolhouse” of our 
forefathers. The booklet can be read with profit 
not only by boys and girls, but by mature Amer- 
icans, who in this time of national need would 
know a little about the men and women who have 
made the United States what they are today. 

Copies will be sent to any reader of the Jour- 
NAL who addresses the Educational Department 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

A CORRECTION. 

The September advertisement of the L. Wolff 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, contained as a leading feature 
an illustration of the recently completed Forest 
Avenue High School Building at Dallas, Tex. 
Thru error the location of the building was 
credited to Austin. 

The building is one of the finest and most com- 
plete high school plants in the south, and was 
erected from plans prepared by Mr. William B. 
Ittner of St. Louis. It is equipped thruout with 
the newest type of school plumbing fixtures made 
by the L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


TEXTBOOKS. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has ruled that 
German textbooks exploiting principles with 
which America is at war shall be banished from 
the schools. The teachers of German on their 
initiative, have decided to eliminate from the 
course all texts, chapters and songs deemed ob- 
jectionable by the State Public Safety Commis- 
sion. 

Textbooks for use in junior high schools in 
Arkansas must be those of the uniform series 
adopted by the State Textbook Commission, ac- 
cording to a recent ruling of Attorney General 
John D. Arbuckle given to State Supt. J. L. Bond. 
Any other interpretation of the law, according to 
the attorney general, would throw down the 
bars and serve to entirely defeat state uniformity 
in the public schools of Arkansas. 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


BEST IN QUALITY 
AND PRICE 


DRAWING 
CRAYONS 
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CRAYONS 


White 
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Blackboard 


Bulletin Work 


Send for Samples 
Catalog and Color Chart 
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School Supplies 


Water Colors for grade, high and norma] 
school work. Put up in boxes of various sizes 
to meet all requirements. 
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IRONWOOD’S UNIQUE SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING POLICY. 

Ironwood, Mich., has the unique distinction of 
building school buildings on a cash basis. Two 
years ago a ward school building was completed 
at a cost of $150,000 and was entirely paid for 
within twelve months after occupancy. This year 
the board authorized the erection of another ward 
school to cost, exclusive of equipment, $115,000. 
This building will be entirely paid for by Jan- 
uary 1, 1919. 

The plan in Ironwood is to build schools for 
cash without the levying of bonds against the 
city. The experiment was attempted, in the case 
of the first building, just after one of the grade 
buildings had been destroyed by fire and a better 
and larger building had become necessary. The 
city had a bonded indebtedness of $25,000,000, yet 
the bonded indebtedness of the schools was lim- 
ited by law to $75,000. 

In order to erect a building of an adequate 
size, it was necessary to vote a direct tax. This 
was done at a special meeting, the tax arranged 
in such a manner that it spread over a period of 
three years. Money was borrowed against the 
tax as payments became due. The building was 
completed in the winter of 1915 and the final pay- 
ment on money borrowed was made in 1916. 

Looking forward to the needs of the future the 
people at an annual meeting in July, 1916, author- 
ized the erection of a second grade building an1 
authorized the board of education to secure a 
direct tax of $35,000 for the purpose. In the fall 
of 1916, an architect was employed to prepare 
plans and specifications for a building of twenty 
rooms and gymnasium. At a meeting of the 





exclusive of 


building to cost $115,000, 
equipment, was decided upon and a tax of $40,000 


voters a 


was levied to be collected in January, 1918. After 
1918 the balance due will be fulfilled by borrow- 
ing against the special tax due January, 1919. 
Final payment to the contractor has been delayed 
by agreement until February 1, 1918, to enable 
the board to use the balance of the fund author- 
ized by the people. 

HARRISBURG PLANS NEW SCHOOLS. 

Harrisburg is in the midst of a comprehensive 
building program. At the general election last 
year a proposition to increase the bonded in- 
debtedness of the district by $1,250,000 was 
passed. The entire amount thus provided will be 
expended for high school improvements. A new 
Girls’ High School will be erected, the present 
Technical High School enlarged to about twice 
its present capacity, and three Junior High 
Schools provided. One of the Junior Schools will 
be an entirely new building, the other two being 
provided by the remodeling and enlargement of 
present buildings. 

Architects for all the new schools have been 
selected and the preliminary plans accepted for 
two of the Junior Schools. It is estimated that 
it will take about five years to complete the en- 
tire program. 

The School District also has about $200,000 
borrowing capacity, aside from the above. With 
this it is proposed to improve the elementary 
schools. A contract was recently awarded for a 
new open air school which, when completed, will 
be one of the most modern and up-to-date schools 
of this kind in the country. Plans are also under 
way for the enlarging and remodeling of the ad- 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Fulton and William Sts. 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Brushes, Drawing Blocks, Tablets, Water Cups, Model- 
ing Outfits, Mechanical Drawing Supplies, Inks, Papers 
and Devoe Show Card Colors for poster and design work. 


Ask Dept. 5 about any supplies you require. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 
1312-14 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 





ministration building and for other additions and 
improvements to the elementary schools. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

New York City schools will cost the taxpayers 
$44,311,367 next year, or an increase of nearly 
$3,000,000 over the amount required in 1917, ac- 
cording to a report of the board of education. 
Chief among the items which show an increase 
for 1918 are $1,457,000 for regular day school ex- 
penses; $90,000 for night schools; $18,000 for 
vacation schools and recreation activities, and 
$60,000 for continuation and co-operative classes. 

The Detroit board of education has asked the 
city board of health to make an examination of 
the mechanical ventilation apparatus in the school 
buildings. The order for the investigation comes 
as a result of a complaint made by Mrs. Laura C. 
Osborn, a member of the board. It is charged 
that outside air shafts have been eliminated in 
favor of cloakroom vent ducts. 

Atlanta, Ga. Pres. Robert J. Guinn of the 
board of education has recommeuded that port- 
able school buildings be utilized in meeting the 
problem of insufficient school accommodations. 
It is estimated that at least four of these build- 
ings will be necessary to provide additional seat- 
ing. 

Pontiac, Mich. The board of education recently 
submitted a statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures of the schools for the year ending August 
30, 1917. The receipts amounted to $336,787.89, 
the expenditures $303,621.16, the estimated ex 
penses $234,500 and the estimated resources $59, 
500. The total amount to be raised by taxation 
is $175,000. 

Seattle, Wash. Thru a readjustment of school 
boundaries, the erection of new buildings and 
additions, it has been possible to discontinue the 
use of basement classrooms. 

The school board of Sioux Falls, S. D., has 
adopted a school tax levy of $233,000. This 
amounts to 8.02 mills or 1.01 mills less than last 
year’s tax. The total levy is $1,800 below that of 
the past year. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Altho the school year opened 
with more school buildings than ever before It 1s 
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“Paper and Tablets Have Doubled in Price.” 
8 “Pencils Have Advanced.” | 


You can help cut down the high cost of writing materials for the 
children by arranging for more individual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inexpensive. 


Use the best, buy the celebrated Waltham brand or the Hygieia 
Dustless. 
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pointed out that the city is still lacking in ade- mills or reducing the cost of training of about cis. The report shows that 68 per cent of the 
ns and quate accommodations and the amount of build- 228,000 school children. An attempt to consider schoolrooms in elementary buildings have too 
ing work has been on a smaller scale than form- an increase was blocked by a resolution which many pupils enrolled, while 39 per cent have an 
erly. At present there are under construction asked that the elementary school committee in- enrollment in excess of capacity. 
payers the Thomas Taggart annex, Francis Read School vestigate and report on a possible reduction in The report shows that 46 elementary class- 
nearly No, 2, Northeast High School addition and Oliver the cost of the supervisory staff. The superin rooms have 40 pupils each, thirteen have 50 each, 
17. ae Wendell Holmes Junior High School. The Ken- te adent of schools, six associate and ten district 21 have 45 each, three have 59 each, one has 60, 
cation. sington High School for Girls was occupied on superintendents receive a total of $72,000. three have in excess of 60 and 402 have between 
serease the opening day of the term. = Madison, Wis. The city council has granted 36 and 67 each. 
ool e& According to a report on building operations, a request of the school board for a temporary Seventeen of the elementary buildings have 
00 for there is less building going on now than during loan of $50,000 to carry the schools over until outside toilets and only two have auditoriums. 
. one any year since 1912. Since January first there tax time. al pls ale None have gymnasiums. Forty-six portable build- 
classes. have been spent $149,125 on new buildings. This The state of Pennsylvania invested $7,333,564 ings are in use and as many as seven at one 
ced the pays for the Birney School addition, Fox Chase in school buildings outside of Philadelphia and building. The temperature of portable buildings 
tion of addition, Kensington High School and Oliver Pittsburgh, during the year ending July, 1917, ranges from 65 degrees to 80 degrees according to 
» school Wendell Holmes alterations. according to a recent report of Secretary J. the care exercised by the teachers. Fifty base- 
comes On January first of the present year, there were seorge Becht. The program is the most ambi ment rooms are in use and many more will be 
aura ©. 242 buildings used strictly for school purposes tious in the state in any year. The two large utilized if funds are not made available. 
charged altho the board owns 343 buildings. There are cities spent millions in addition to the Sum ex- Virginia, Minn. The board has adopted a tax 
ated in seventeen portable buildings and twelve rented pended in 53 counties. ; levy of $315,000 divided as follows: General fund, 
buildings which are used for school purposes. The report shows that despite the fact that $258,500; interest and sinking fund, $6,500; build- 
of the The state high school board of Minnesota has material prices went up in the year from 15 to ing fund, $50,000. 
nt. port: voted to pay in full 1917 apportionments totaling 35 per cent, 22 buildings ranging in price from Seattle Wash. The board has adopted a budget 
ing the nearly $1,500,000 in state aid to high and graded $50,000 to SSS R08, six from $100,000 to $200,000, of $1,751,008 and a tax levy of eight mills. 
tations | Mard's decison on the current apportionment Sih were contracted for. Plans for 225 otner_, Alliance, OTe secretary recently submite 
e build- Ti ceestiontin olin ee ee nee , rr pri cgay b itted t i. 3 : ¥ ting 2 Complete financial statement of the schools 
‘al seat: practically eliminated from present consid- buildings were submittec _to the board costing covering the business transactions for the past 
eration the deficit payments, which have been from $100 to $50,000. Twenty-three proposed ‘ . . a tals 
the subject of spirited controversy in the board buildings have been abandoned because of the *°@"- The report shows balance of $89,692 on 
recently Th DE spirived controversy in the board. = Pligg _— September 1, 1916, as compared with a balance of 
: € appropriation of $1,070,921 by the last legis- high cost of material and labor. he ‘ = 
expendi lat ; og peer gy gs = $87,330 on September 1, 1917. There is a short- 
ure to clear up the outstanding deficit was Philadelphia, Pa. The school board at present ; : : a ail 
August veto. ; a on ; a tie : . age in the contingent fund of $30,363 and there 
ed by the governor. has 120 paper balers in daily use in the schools. : 
6,787.89, A a tines : mn a 800 i the i 1 he are debts due and payable of $67,000. The total 
sted ex: t the board session it was explained that the rhe bal rs cost $4, and the income has been outstanding bonded debt is $625,000. 
ses $59, aid appropriations of $2,637,540 for 1917 and $3,272 despite the fact that they have been idle camel Wie. The hoard hi ' " . 
taxation $2,400,000 for 1918 both are available now, and during the summer. Superior, Wis. ( oar 1as adopted a school 
that upon the previous deficit order being held West Allis, Wis. The board has adopted a building program to extend over a period of 
¢ school legal by the court, the payment may be made budget of $78,954 for the year 1918. Of the total years. Kehes oe plan of construction is very 
5 ond from the 1918 fund. The current apportionment amount, $59,795 must be raised by taxation. much favored by the members who desire to in- 
ne the is to be distributed among 252 grade schools, 230 Philadelphia, Pa. The finance committee of Corporate it in the erection of the proposed Fifth 
wes high schools, industrial, agricultural, manual and the board has arranged for the floating of a loan Ward School. This building will have an audi- 
D.. bas home training aid, association aid and tuition aid of $300,000, covering a period of two years, to pay ‘ertem and gymnasium and will cost approxi- 
his being included in the respective items, and 121 for the erection of an auditorium and gymnasium ately $125,000. 
— last teacher-training departments. Additional esti- at the new Junior High School and for the pur- The city of Cleveland and the county of Cuya- 
> that of Mates at approximately $1,500,000 remain to be chase of coal for the schools. hoga, Ohio, plan to expend approximately $7,700,- 
apportioned to rural schools. Crowded conditions in Columbus schools are 000 in new school buildings this year. This in- 
. opened , Philadelphia, Pa. The board is facing the prob indicated in a detailed report on enrollment and cludes the cost of buildings just finished, those in 
rore it 18 em of increasing the tax rate from five to six capacity recently submitted to Supt. J. H. Fran- course of construction and proposed buildings, 
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When Buying Electric 
Time ani Program Clock 
Systems, Consider— i 


Reliability x rei 
2nd. Maintenance 
3rd. First Cost 


Do not be deceived by buy- 
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Write for Catalog. Full of Data, that tells Why 


We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers 
and School Authorities to prepare complete 
specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 
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SANFORD’S AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 
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Because they found that these maps best illus- 
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plans for which have been prepared by the archi- 
tects. 

The board has requested bids on the Shaker 
Heights High School and the Cleveland Heights 
school. New buildings begun by the contractors 
will total about $1,275,000. Then there is Memor- 
ial annex, $225,000; East Clark annex, $200,000; 
Corlett annex, $125,000; Tremont annex, $125,- 
000; shop addition to Empire Junior high, $100,- 
000; Central Junior high addition, $50,000; Cen- 
tral manual training building addition, $25,000. 

W. R. McCornack, architect for the board of 
education, has drawings ready for six new build- 
ings that will cost about $2,555,000. These in- 
clude the $600,000 junior high; the annex to Rice 
School, which with land and building will cost 
about $300,000; a $300,000 annex for Woodland; 
$225,000 annex for North Doan, as well as third- 
story additions to Chesterfield and Mount Pleas- 
ant buildings that will cost $85,000 each. 

In addition about $3,000,000 worth of new build- 
ings is projected for the near future. These in- 
clude the Warner school building for Broadview 
district; annex to Moulton, and three more junior 
highs to be located in sections to be determined 
by congestion conditions. 

“School buildings now being erected in the city 
are rather simple in architecture,” says W. R. 
McCornack. “What we aim to do is to erect 
buildings that will furnish the most space for 
rooms, shops, etc. We try to utilize every inch 
of space available, cutting down all possible waste 
in corridors.” 

New, school buildings erected in the county in- 
clude a $30,000 four-room building at Hathaway 
and Schreiber roads, South Newburg. This build- 
ing was recently dedicated. 

Then there is the Bee Hive building, a $40,000 
structure erected on three acres of land. A 
twelve-room building costing $65,000 has just 
been finished in Olmsted. A four-room addition 
to Dover high school cost $25,000, a similar addi- 
tion to Strongsville high cost $15,000, and a new 
three-room school at Middleburg, cost $15,000. 

The new building in Brook Park cost $45,000. 
It contains eight rooms, four of which will be 
used for school purposes and four for civic work. 


Work has started on a a $120, 000 building on Plase 
Avenue, Rocky River. 

Bonds have been passed for a $50,000 high 
school to be erected in Bedford. Maple Heights 
has voted a bond issue to build four rooms on top 
of the present structure. This addition will cost 
$20,000. 

Denver, Colo. Better sanitation and better 
conditions for the children are to be provided 
thru the proposed additional three-mill tax and 
the increased budget of $771,000. The entire 
school building plant will be rehabilitated thru 
repairs to some buildings and additions to others 
Basement classrooms are to be discontinued and 
a system of air washing is to be installed. 

Minnesota schools received $1,656,186.40 from 
the October apportionment of the current school 
fund. The opportionment is the largest in the 
record of the fund. 

The school board of Lansing, Mich., has 
adopted a budget of $256,900 for the year 1917-18. 
This amount is $19,750 less than what was asked 
a year ago. 

The Chicago board of education has appro- 
priated nearly $500,000 for schools in process of 
building or completion. The principal items in- 
clude the Lindblom Technical High School, 
$250,000: Tuley High School, $180,000; Hanson 
Park School, $30,000; Parker High School, labora 
tory, $5,300; Bell School, $5,000; Field School, 
$4,000. The board has raised the pay of un 
skilled laborers from $2.50 to a minimum of $3 
per day. 

A possible increase of $100,000 in the cost of 
caring for school buildings is indicated in a 
tentative plan recently prepared by Business 
Director Hogen of Cleveland, Ohio. The plan 
fixes a salary for custodians with remunerations 
for assistants. 

The Bureau of Smoke Regulation of Pitts 
burgh has notified the school janitors that they 
will be held liable to prosecution for all viola- 
tions of the city ordinance relating to smoke 
from stacks. The action has been taken because 
of the lack of co-operation of the school board 
and its failure to give the Bureau any satisfac- 
tion during the past three years. 

An increased budget of $650,000 is proposed by 





the school board of Minneapolis, Minn. The in- 
crease will make necessary a tax of 13.76 mills, 
or an increase of three mills. 

Washington, D. C. War-time economies have 
been put into operation in the schools of the 
District of Columbia, with the aim of eliminating 
the use of unnecessary supplies and of making 
the schools less expensive for children and par- 
ents. It is also planned to discontinue money- 
raising activities yearly plays, lunches and 
other benefits which are held for the purpose of 
raising money. All teachers have been asked to 
co-operate in the movement for economy. 

The Omaha Board of Education has approved 
a recommendation of Superintendent J. H. 
Beveridge, for a building program which will en- 
tail the expenditure of $2,000,000. Among the 
structures planned is a Commercial Technical 
High School, a North High School, three Junior 
High Schools and a number of elementary 
schools. A campaign is being made for bonds to 
be issued shortly. 


A community canning bee which had as its 
direct aim the maintenance of health during the 
winter, and as its secondary purpose the en 
couragement of community work, was_ held 
recently at the North School, Hannibal, Mo. The 
work was begun with the idea of providing an 
adequate supply of material for hot lunches dur- 
ing the winter. 

At the request of the principal, the children 
brought donations of fruit and vegetables, the 
school patrons cheerfully complying with various 
amounts from handfuls to bags and _ baskets. 
After the material was all in the members of the 
parent-teachers’ association, under the direction 
of the chairman of the lunch committee, met at 
the school and canned the entire collection. The 
result was two hundred quarts of home made 
canned products which will be of value this 
winter when the prices have advanced. 

The canning work was done under the diret 
tion of Mrs. E. P. Courtney, chairman of the 
lunch committee, with the co-operation of Prim 
cipal Roy H. Long. The work also had the e@ 
couragement and support of Supt. Livingstone 
McCartney. 
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Riverside High School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Holophane Xtraficiency Reflect- 
ors provide a flood of illumination 
for this classroom, without glare. 


Every School Board 
and every Principal 
should have a copy of 
our Book, ‘Scientific 
Illumination for 
Schools.” Write for a 
copy Today. It’s Free. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(Concluded from Page 21) 
establishment of standards and schedules, but 
the outlook appears favorable to its extension. 


Nevertheless, progress will be slow because of 
the difficulties that will be met. Based upon 


present practice in citicvs it is now possible to 
standardize conditions for each grade in arith- 
metic and writing, and within a brief time such 
ean be done in reading and drawing and com- 
position, altho the scales of these latter are still 
unsatisfactory. 

10. Standards of condition and of operation 
and time schedules will their 
standard practice books. Just as in the making 
of an automobile, the making of each part is 
standardized as to the factors entering into its 
composition and its completed form, as to the 
particular motions that are best adapted to the 
process, and as to the amount of time to be con- 
sumed, and a book of instructions is made up 


have issue in 


containing the results of experiments and of 
experience up to date for each worker to follow, 
so in schools we shall have a loose leaf typewrit- 
ten book which will furnish to each teacher the 
results of all research and experience in the 
teaching of each part of each subject that falls 
in her field as worked out both in her own school 
system and elsewhere. 


Recognition Will Come. 

Some of the statements made in this paper 
might be interpreted as a reflection upon the 
schools and the teachers of this country. They 
should not be so construed, and they will not be 
by those teachers who have an intelligent, sym- 
pathetic attitude toward their work. In fact, 
the deficiencies in the school are not the fault 
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Do your pupils get the 
advantage of scientific 
lighting ? 


ROPER illumination of the classroom en- 
ables pupils to concentrate on blackboard 
demonstrations and textbooks with minimum 
effort, resulting in higher averages at a saving 


Dark, dingy classrooms or those which have 
been deluged by blinding light are instantly 
transformed into restful places of study under 
the mellow, ample rays of the 


HOLOPHANE 


Holophane lighting units are constructed of high 
grade prismatic glass, so designed as to redirect the light 
from the light source and diffuse it evenly over the plane 
to be illuminated. The bulk of the light is distributed 
over the desks and blackboards 
The scientific prismatic construction splits 
the light into myriad rays, eliminating glare. 

By reason of the higher efficiency secured through 
the Holophane System, its installation always means an 
actual saving of current. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS COMPANY, Inc. 
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of the teachers so much as that of the people. 
Professional teaching is generally regarded as 
in its infancy. Education would have pro- 
gressed much more rapidly if teachers had re- 
ceived sufficient encouragement to make better 
preparation, if the people did not often seem to 
favor poor teachers and bad teaching, and if 
teachers had not often been prevented from car- 
rying out measures which would have improved 
conditions. Still teachers should not quarrel 
with society. The profession of teaching and 
higher efficiency in schools is in the process of 
evolution. Teaching is as far advanced profes- 
sionally as was medicine less than one hundred 
years ago, and as conditions are more favorable, 
we may look with assurance for its full profes- 
sional recognition within a less number of years. 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, in his novel, “In War 
Times,” attributes the professional recognition 
of medicine to the services rendered by physi- 
cians in the Civil War. Our recognition may 
come thru some crisis in social life which will 
place the dignity of education on even a higher 
level because of its more fundamental character, 
as has been the case in Switzerland and Den- 
mark. In the meantime, we who are within the 
ranks are struggling loyally ahead, fully cogniz- 
ant of our shortcomings, yet desirous of main- 
taining the fullest possible efficiency, believing 
that our labors are not in vain and that thru 
the application of method we are 
bringing constantly nearer the day when educa- 
tion will come into its own. If you doubt it, 
witness the thousands of teachers that every 
summer are giving up their time and meager 
substance to improve themselves in the summer 
schools of universities and colleges thruout the 
land. 


scientific 





Finally, it must not be forgotten that effi- 
ciency principles do not control thruout all 
establishments in industrial end commercial 
life. There are probably more examples of in- 
efficiency in business than in schools, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, notwithstanding the fact 
that scientific management has had its fullest 
realization in such enterprises. The schoolman 
has just reason to be proud of what has been 
accomplished under the conditions he has had 
to face. 


TEACHERS’ MARKS IN HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 18) 

doing either much better work or much poorer 
work than the others. There are many factors 
that enter at just this point and it is right here 
that the teachers, the principal, and the super- 
intendent may begin their work of co-operation 
for better work and clearer standards. May I 
add that failure in high school does not neces- 
sarily mean, as in the elementary schools, the 
repetition of a year’s work, but means failure 
in one study which may be “made up” without 
loss of time? 

A study of this kind cannot answer the ques- 
tions raised, but the data here gathered may go 
far in impressing upon teachers and officials the 
importance of the questions raised. 


F. G. Hale, who was recently elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Centralia, Mo., has been 
drafted for military service. Mr. Hale does not 
claim exemption and will probably go with the 
local contingent. 


Vernon M. Riegel, superintendent of schools 
of Marion County, Ohio, has been appointed as- 
sistant state superintendent. Mr. Riegel suc- 
ceeds J. H. Cook who has entered Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Not His Job. 

When a new building for the University of 
Wisconsin was under construction recently, 
President Van Hise frequently inspected the 
work as it progressed. The young engineer in 
charge was a graduate of the university and was 
determined, as he said, “to show these profs” 
what he could do. 

One day President Van Hise found the young 
man berating a foreman for not hurrying his 
crew. He said: “It is not necessary to drive 
your men that way. Rome was not built in a 
day.” 

“That’s all right, Doctor,” said the engineer 
with a twinkle in his eye, “but I wasn’t on that 


M4 ” 

job. A Measure of Education. 
Smith:—Is Jones well educated ¢ 
Smythe:—He can read a speedometer and 

write a check. At College. 


Freshman (from the country)—What do they 
mean by the expression, “spilling the beans” ? 

Sophomore (from New England)—It is from 
the Boston, and means the divulging of infor- 
mation concerning which one should have been 
uncommunicative. 

Yes? 

“There is plenty of room at the top,” said the 
professor. 

“Yes,” answered the student, “but there are 
few places to sit down.” 

He Did. 


Teacher: “Mr. Adams, decline the intensive 
pronoun.” 

Freshie: “I do.” 

Teacher: “Do what?” 

Freshie: “Decline.” 


Safety First. 

Pedestrian (to crying boy): 
crying, my little man?’ 

First Grade Pupil: “Teacher said I must not 
cross the street until the street car has passed 
by. I don’t see any car. The cars will not pass 
by. I am so hungry. Boooo-boooo.” 

Translated Indeed. 

Few people are prouder of a self-made man 
than the self-made man himself, and his pride 
frequently leads him into a kind of patronizing 
condescension toward those things which he did 
not happen to have time for when he was mak- 
ing himself. A writer in the Washington Star 
tells of one who fell into the following trap: 

At the graduation of his nephew, he said to 
the boy, “Well, Tommy, what did they teach you 
there ¢” 

“Latin and Greek,” the boy replied, “and Ger- 
man and algebra.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed his uncle. 
the algebra for turnip?” 


“Why are you 


“And what’s 


Teacher—Don’t forget, the next time you’re 
late you must bring an excuse. 

Tommy—Who from? 

Teacher—Your father. 

Tommy—Oh, he ain’t no good at excuses. 
Mother finds him out every time. 


ERRATIC ENGLISH. 
Altho I love my native land 
And oft her praise have sung, 
I must confess there’s something queer, 
About my native tongue. 
My lawyer on the street I see; 
I saw him or have seen him, 
But if I fee him, I can’t say 
I faw him or have feen him. 
Of child the plural, you’ll agree, 
Has been for ages children; 
Howe’er, the wilds of Africa 
You’d ne’er speak of us wildren. 
Upon the road you’ll meet an ox, 
Or e’en a yoke of oxen, 
But tho full many a box you own, 
You cannot say you’ve boxen. 
Our spelling’s enigmatic, too; 
While mother kneads the dough, 
Father can’t kfead the chickens, and 
The wind can never blough. 
A thousand other instances, 
For which our tongue’s maligned, 
If I were so disposed I might 
Call briefly to your migned. 
—Jessie E. Parker. 
Obeying Orders. 

In one of the companies of a 
militia regiment during 1915 were two students 
of Lawrence College who are studying for the 
ministry. While the regiment was at Camp 
Douglas, says the Youth’s Companion, some of 
the boys of the company thought to have a little 
fun at the expense of the two ministers. When 
the beer, which some one had sent to the regi- 
ment as a treat, was to be served, they asked 
their captain if the two ministers might serve it. 

He said they might. 
and served notice of their new duty to the two 
students. 

One of them refused to have anything to do 
with it, but the other—Private Keith—took the 
notice, which read, “The beer must be served 9n 


Wisconsin 


The boys were jubilant, 


the grounds, and no man must get drunk,” and 
said he would obey it. 

He went to his lieutenant and asked him if 
the company might be held at parade-rest while 
He assured that it 


he served the beer. was 


should be done. 








I can't wash’em; 


it’s WALNUT 











More Fun than Eating Nuts 


Private Keith then rolled the keg up in front 
of his company, knocked out the bung and let 
the beer out on the ground. When it had all 
run out, he turned to his lieutenant, gave the 
salute, and said: 

“Lieutenant, I have served the beer on the 
grounds and I am sure no man is drunk.” 

It Was a Zebra. 

“Now, children, what is this?” asked the 
teacher, holding up a picture of a zebra. 

“Tt looks to me like a horse in a bathing suit,” 
answered a little boy. 

The Common Practice. 

“Johnny,” said the teacher, “if coal is selling 
at $6 a ton, and you pay your dealer $24, how 
many tons will be bring you?” 

“A little more than three tons, ma’am,” re- 
turned Johnny, promptly. 

“Why, Johnny, that isn’t right,” corrected the 
teacher. 

“No, ma’am. I know it ain’t,” said Johnny, 
“but they all do it.”—Harper’s Magazine. 

Didn’t Dislike Her, But— 

“Why do you dislike your teacher so, Willie?” 
asked his mother. 

“T don’t exactly dislike her, Mother,” replied 
Willie, “but it’s perfectly plain to me why she 
never got married.” 


“l’ve just been introduced to Professor 
Smythe; such a charming man to talk to. He 
doesn’t make one feel a fool, in spite of his 
cleverness.” 

“Ah, my dear, but that’s because of his clever- 


ness, 


Preston came home from school the first day 
said: “I don’t think that teacher knows 
very much.” 

“Why?” asked his mother. 

“She asks so many questions.” 


and 


School Trustee—Have you made any improve- 
ments in your new school readers ? 

300k Salesman—Yes, indeed. Everything is 
thoroly revised. Right here we have rewrit- 
ten “The Old Oaken Bucket” under the title 
“The Sterilized Faucet.” 

A Boomerang. 

Schoolmen have almost universally the bad 
habit of selling textbooks and other educational 
works which come to them for review and criti- 
In fact publishers look upon this habit 
as one of the evils of the educational publishing 
trade. 

The late Colonel Parker once gave a colleague 
in Chieago a copy of one of his books and in- 
scribed on the fly-leaf the words: 

“To John Blank with the author’s affection 
and esteem.” 

Six months later Dr. Parker came upon the 
same volume in a well known schoolbook shop 
in the loop. He bought it and mailed it to his 
friend with a second inscription: 

“This book, purchased at a second hand book 
store, is re-presented to John Blank with re 
newed affection and repeated expression of 


cism. 


esteem.” 
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Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


None other can receive a 














ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co 
Suprema Shading Works 
Perennial Shade Co 
Frampton W indow Shade Co 
ART MATERIALS 
Binney & Smith 
Eagle Pencil Co 
American Crayon Co 
Devoe & Ray nolds 
ASH HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan 

AUDITORIUM SCENERY 
Kansas City Scenic Co 

AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
American Seating Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
Steel Furniture Co 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 

BANKING MACHINES 

4merican Banking Mach. Co 


BLACKBOARDS COMPOSI- 
TION 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
\merican Seating Co 
Beaver Board Companies 


BLACKBOARDS NATURAL 
SLATE 


Keenan Structural Slate Co 

Penna. Struct. Slate Co 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Gregg Publishing Company 
p.C. Heath & Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Silver, Burdett & Co 

Christopher Sower Co 

American Book Co 

J.B. Lippincott Co 

Newson «& Co 

Ginn & Co. : 

Longmans, Green & Co 

Rand MeNally & Co 

CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co 
CHEMICALS 

Central Scientific Co 

CLAMPS 


Standard Scientific Co 


CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Peter & Volz 
BE. W. A. Rowles Co 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mig Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Samuel Cabot 
DESK SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co 
DICTIONARIES 
G.& C. Merriam Co 
DISINFECTANTS 
Theo B. Robertson Products Co 
Ventral City Chemical Co 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE _EQUIP- 
MENT 


MACHINE 


E.H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

C, Christiansen 

leonard Peterson & Co 

Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
Federal Equipment Co 

Albert Pick & Co 


DOOR CHECKS 


Norton Door Check Co 
Sargent & Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE 
E H Sheldon & Co 
C. Christiansen 


DRAWING MATERIAL 
Frederic}: Post Co 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
Jas, B. Clow «& Sons 
N.0. Nelson Mfg. Co 
Randle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co 
“th Century Brass Works 


ENGRAVINGS 
Co 
ERASERS 
Associated Mfrs. Co 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 
James Lynn Co 

FILING CABINETS 

Globe Wernicke Mfg Co 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co 

FIRE ESCAPES 

Minnesota Manufacturers Assn 
Stewart Iron Works 

FIRE EXIT 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co 
Sargent & Co 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co 


FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
FLAGS 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co 
Annin & Co 
H. Channon Co 


FLOOR BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 


FLOOR DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
FLOOR SURFACING 
W ay vell Chappe ll & Co 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Folding Partition Co 
Jas. G. Wilson Corp 

FORGES 
Oliver Machinery Co 
FUMIGATORS 
Central City Chemical Co 
FURNACES 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
FURNITURE 

American Seating Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Haney School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
Steel Furniture Co 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Empire Seating Co 
E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co 
Quaint Art Furniture Co 
Educational Equip. Co 
H. Channon Co 


Premier Eng 


LATCHES 


GAS MACHINES 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Co 
GLOBES 


tand McNally & Co 
Modern School Supply Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
W.S. Tothill 
American Playground Device Co 
HEATING APPARATUS 
Foundry & Furnace Co 
HEATERS 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
The Waterman Waterbury Co 
INDIVIDUAL TOWELS 


Individual Towel & Cabinet 
Co. 


Amer 


Service 


INK-DRY 
Rowles Co. 
INK WELLS 
U.S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works 


E. W.A 


* American Seating Co. 


Squires Inkwell Co 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Palmolive Soap Co 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Leonard Peterson & Co 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Federal Equipment Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Schaar & Co 
Central Scientifie Co 
LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Steel Locker Co 


MACHINE 


LIGHTING 
Reflectolyte Co 
Holophane Glass Co 

LIME PLASTER 
Hydrated Lime Bureau 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
L Sonneborn Sons 
LIQUID SLATING 
Silicate Book Slate Co. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
Palmolive Soap Co 
LOCKERS 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Berger Mfg. Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Crescent Machine Co 


FIXTURES 


N.Y 


Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co 
MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


C. Christiansen 
4. L. Bemis 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
Federal Equipment Co 
MAPS 
Rand McNally & Co 
Modern School Supply Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
MEMORIAL 
John Williams, Ine 


METAL LATH 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 


MICROSCOPES 


Spencer Lens Company 


TABLETS 


Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 


Nicholas Power Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
PAINTS-WALL 
Keystone Varnish Co 


PAPER BALERS 
Wenzelmann Mfg. Co 
PAPER TOWELS 
\ P Ww. Paper Co. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
PARTITIONS 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharp. Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
W.S. Tothill 
Hill-Standard Co 
American Playground Device Co 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
20th Century Brass Works 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Mershon & Morley 
American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co 
Louis Bossert & Sons 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 
American Type Founders Co 
Golding Mfg. Co 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 

Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co 
McIntosh Stereop. Co 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. ¢ 
Victor Animatograph Co 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Williams & Son, Ine 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 

RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS 
Modern School Supply Co 

SCHOOL LIGHTING 

Reflectolyte Co 


C.F 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Schaar & Co 
SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
SHADE CLOTH 
Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Stewart Hartshorn Co 
SOAP 
Palmolive Soap Co. 
SOAP DISPENSERS 
Palmolive Soap Co. 
STAGE LIGHTING 
Kansas City Scenic Co 
STEREOGRAPHS 
Underwood & Underwood 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Co 
TOILET 
\ P Ww Paper Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
TOILET ROOM FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
TOWER CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
TYPE 
American Type Founders Co. 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co 


PAPER 


VARNISH 
Keystone Varnish Co 
VENTILATING APPARATUS 
Amer. Foundry & Furnace Co. 
VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co 
WAGONS 
The Wayne Works 
WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co 
WALL DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
WALL PAINTS 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WATER COOLERS 
The Waterman Waterbury Co. 
WINDOWS—-ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 
WIRE FENCES 
Stewart Iron Works 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O. Draper Co 
WOODWORKING 


Oliver Machinery Co 

Crescent Machine Co 

Tannewitz Works 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
E ii Sheldon «& Co 


MACHINERY 
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“In a building of twelve 
rooms I regard your Elec- 
tric Time System as equal to 
the services of one additional 


teacher.” 


(Extract from testimonial on file at home office) 








This is the strong opinion advanced by a prominent Eastern educator who knows school require- 


ments thoroly. 


It clearly shows the great financial and practical advantage of good Electric Time Equipment in the 


modern school. 


It is no longer a question of, ‘‘Can we afford ‘Standard’ Electric Time Equipments in our schools?”’ but 


of, ‘‘How can we afford to run our schools without them?’’ 


and best welfare of your schools. 


You cannot if you take pride in the efficiency 


“Standard” Electric Time Equipment has made possible the high standard of modern educational efficiency. 
Your schools need them and your taxpayers expect you to install practical equipment of this nature. 
Write today to Home Office or nearest Branch for further information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCHES: 50 Church Street 261 Franklin Street Rockefeller Bldg. Brown-Marx Building 341 North Crawford Ave. Marsh-Strong Bldg. 461 Market Street 
NE YORK BOSTON 


CLEVELAND BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE ELECTRIC TIME AND FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 





























WARD SCHOOL, NEW ALBANY, IND 
Clarence Martindale, Architect 


72 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows of 
This Building. 


Lightening the Teacher’s Burden 


Gantiamen: New Albany, Ind., Jan. 2, 1917. 

We have recently installed Austral Windows in one of 
our new ward buildings. 

We had no difficulty in adjusting the shades to this type 
of window. We are very well satisfied with the results. The 
ventilation secured by these windows is ample and excellent. 
The air can be admitted with this device without undue 
draughts upon the children’s heads. The windows are easily 
operated by the teacher and so far have given us no trouble. 

We shall use windows of this type in all of our proposed 
new buildings. Yours respectfully, 

H. A. BUERK, 


Supt. of Schools. 


Write for New School Catalogue 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 

















HIGH SCHOOL, GRANTWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Ernest Sibley, Architect, Palisade, N. J. 


Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


“Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
tant item of school-house construction is 
sound-proof floors and partitions’’. 


CABOT’S DEAFENING “QUILT” 


is the 


scientific and standard deadener. 
Sound, insect and vermin -proof, 
uninflammable and _ sanitary. 


Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 








SAMUEL GABOT, Inc., sosron, was, v5.0 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


1133 Broadway, New York 
BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS 

















